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How the 
doctor tells 
if you’re 
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really sic 
































Terylene slacks hold a press 
even When youve been out in the rain 
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*“CLOCK 


by Westclox 





JUDGE. Westclox finest! Water, dust and j 


shock resistant. Luminous dial, $12.95 





Kim. As dependable as it is handsome. 
Sweep second hand. Non breakable 
crystal. $9.95 

ROCKET. Shock resistant. Stainless steel 
back, sweep second hand, non-breakable 
crystal. $6.95. Luminous dial, $7.95, with 
metal expansion bracelet, $1.00 more. 
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lilerss the last word ! 


OF TOMORROW ’”’ 


An exciting new spring-driven alarm. Proudest 
achievement of Westclox craftsmen! Ingenious 
luminous signal tells when alarm is set 
alarm. Quiet tick. Luminous dial. In white or 6U cycle Only. 
black with gold colored numerals and trim 
$14.95. See the “Clock of Tomorrow” today! 


TOWN CRIER. Electrix 


ion at | 


DASH. Electric alarm 
and gold colored ca 


Non-breakable cryst 


modern gray tone pla 
dial. gold colored trin 
dia » + | ht 






=. : 

With metal expansion bracelet, $13.95 /, AN 

TROY. Small, smart, sturdy. Gold colored i) I flere are designs singing with freshness ind 
case. Non-breakable crystal, $10.95. “4 ; 


= color, all so attractive you'll hardly know which 


to choose. One thing sure, any one of these 
handsome Westclox will add to your joy of living 
and giving. And, because they’re Westclox, you know 


they’re as dependable as they are beautiful 


-drive a) 
spring SN Or elac tr to 


WESTCLOX 


From the makers of BIG BEN* , 
Keeps You on time 


Western Clock Company Limited, Peterborough, Ontario 


Chime $5.95. Luminous dial 


ilarm 


BRANT. Electric alarm 


low price Beige 


Tr imate bl 
Steady 
95 
nous dial, a dollar more 


High fash 
last é 
Insistent alarm, non-breakable « 


dollar 
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T hose of us ho ha ) Ok een considerable overt discrimination 
mu o the border t the fest ivainst Negroes There has recently been 
| canker f the U. S. South, ¢ ome commendable legislation in Ontario 
h ‘ t th mok ne fi of io force merchants in general, and the 
south Aft i, and who y that { t merchants of Dresden in particular, to give 69 av LT 
py had tte! vallow « om verybody Negroes and whites—equalit 
| } | Imuit§ that 1 n ! yu Of Service There has been at least one ; 
mnt ’ | toleran ny bette holdout among the restaurants of Dresden Cover Painting by John Little 
! | hh« mpl alt l ind this has brought about the kind of test 
Ta) neral d with the im cases that are usual in this kind of situation Articles 
lance yf ric that exists elsewhere to find out if the Ontario law really has WE DROVE THE KIDS FROM BRAZIL TO ALBERTA 
by hen that tmbalanc do XIst teeth in it M Mary Orr with Robert Co 
iy ¢ Vite ! nd some of their elected Mr. Daley seems to have found all this HE EXILE WHO'LL STAR AT STRATFORD 
1 1 ' A e Gr ftin 
ha hown themselves to most annoying and bothersome. The original ee: ae : 2 
WHATS THE DOCTOR JOKING FOR 
foolish. intolerant nd occasionall igitation in Dresden, he has said, was engi Ree Beet 
oO thos vhit Alabaman ho weered by Communist-sponsored trouble BRUCE HUTCHISON REDISCOVERS HE : 
d tor the blood of Autherine Lucy, o makers And that apparently disposed of KNOWN COUNTRY 
. . Part Twe >» THE PEACE RIVER COUNTR 
South At n 10 contributed to that: we could all forget the unpalatable Tee Te PEARS Seen Sowers 
? H¢ ONE COP SOLD HIS CITY ON SAFE 
! the hid ord / ition in Dresden and sleep peacefull ican iiied cael 
\ » m4 wed iI the dence : o beds our national conscience THE RUMOR THAT KILLED A GENERA 
} 1 } pl nt 1 Ih ( nadian wthed bhecause vhatever Was rome on A Maclean Flashback, Ferg Cro 
: T'S TIME FATH GOT CK IN THE FAM 
overt nt itt | upport of the Can he Communists were behind tt ’  FAINER GOT BA 
John Nast 
publ \ puit villing to tramplh We have no idea who organized the test WOULD YO CHANGE THE LIVES OF THE 
t| ht ot nat born citizens when ses in’ Dresden But if the Communists PEOPLE? Edna Staeble 
‘ thousanc Cros th Rock' lid, then the rest of us ought to be ashamed WHAT IT'S LIKE BEING A GOLF WIFE 
: Moreen idin told to Trent Frayne 
| st th vill in LY41-4 b hat the credit vent to them by default ~ ae Balding = = = 
, HE COLLEGE THAT'S FOR EVERYONE 
\ I kin e yellow. And Edn And if it is true one segment of the popu Bill Stephenson 
< bh] pom Out mm this: sue there ire lation has been refused the service to which 
Our Vv Cana Nova Scotia still t is legally entitled, then it doesn’t matter Fiction 
lit th ncient and moth fig under whose auspices the facts wert 7 
THE GIRL WH ) N'T ESCAPE R 
} uit tho peopl vhose skins yrought to light 
I WI | . rr i he f 
p i lat Goes matter is’ the spectacie oO a 
rt . . 
;, find Departments 
| oO . lat W nd ou responsible government official acting exact 
' , PF EDITORIAL 
. oO ! ) like government ofh s elsewhere—in : 
' MAILBAG 
p ( Dal | Ontario minister of the S. South, for tnstance, or South FOR THE SAKE OF ARGUMER 
ar . J v ‘ 
y w on th cial tuation Africa—shying away trom trouble in the Roderick Haig-Brown 
1) ad \ { ot the on no Ope that trouble will oO away ind trying INDON LETTER. Beverley Baxter 
é BACKSTAGE AT OTTAWA 3 raser 
) his is the one town in Canada that to make the whole nasty business look like BACKSTAC 7 SIIAWA, Bair Fra 
MACLEAN'S MOVIES Rated by Clyde 
} N » pop tlation It nt Communist plot JASPER. Cartoon by Simpkir Q 
oberis oO note that it is also If the Communists wear clothes IM N THE EDITORS’ CONFIDENCE 
‘ ( n Canada where th has Daley go around naked? PARADE 
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CHEMICALS BASIC 









TO CANADIAN LIVING 





Mr. Gorpow H. Wacner is Vice President and Service Bricapier | H CUMRBERLAYN Pr lent of the Ml R ( 


Manager of a well-known Toronto automobile dealer Canadian Automotive Wi esaler ind Manufa Hit Th Oo . 
ship ind on the board of directors, Toronto branch of turers’ Association and an offi of two of Canad rBA.M ‘ ' } 
the Carage Operators Association He Says, Year best know: tomotule er tate Beca ‘ , | ' 

after year, we have the occasion to compare the effects antifreeze additi ire lost. and ir r i ls a 

of varying degrees of cooling system maintenance mulate 

There is no doubt that by draining ar 1 flushing the flushed each spring. Rese 

cooling system annually, corrosion has little chance for summer 


to accumulate in the radiator. 





— 
sees 


TOMOTIVE EXPERTS AGREE... o©> 


for top summer engine performance _ Ye leuling auton 
radiators should be we 


drained. cleaned and flushed 





DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED © TORONTO © MONTREAL © WINNIPEG © SARNIA 
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MEN~ 


Fully clothed, 


nch heeis 








HEIGHT 53" 54" | 55" 5'6" 


5'7" 5'8" 5'9" 5'10" 5' th" | 6' 
} 4 + + 


4 . | 

Small Frame . ‘ . 
Medium Frame ‘ 4 3 | 
| | | | | | 
| 

Large Frame 16U | ° 
— < 
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WOMEN’ 
Fully clothed, 


nch heels 








HEIGHT 4'n" 


© 
! 


Small Frame 


wy) sa") sa") 5a" 5's” 5'6" 











} \ } 
Medium Frame 
Large Frame ' 

{ you are one of the many Cana lost important, he will give you a 


fans who've gained unneeded pounds, 


onsider these tact 

1 At age 0 and over, men and 
men who are considerably over 
veizht have a mortality rate about SO 
percent higher than their “trim” con 
temporaries 

2. High blood pressure occurs more 


verweight 


than twice 1 otten in 
people as in thinner people 
3%, Studies show that 85 percent ol 
lult diabetics were overweight at the 
onset of their disease 

s evident that excessive po nd 
we burdens more than your two feet 
In fact, overweight can impair the 
{ 


ncetion of nany Vital orvans ing 
hence is associated with many lite 
hortening condition 

On the other hand, if you reduce 

ii ACCP ‘ ad ; Vou 
should increase your chances for long 
il ind wd health. Yo Vill certainly 
look and teel better ind have 
eatel i 1, ton 

Yet, some quick-reducing diets may 
be almost as bad for your health as the 
constant tress of overweight All 
liet therefore hould be avoided, 
LETVIC PTene bed DY YO doctor 

So, when you p oO reduce, start 
with ay t 0 dock He w de 
t« nine vour desirable we ht ind 

f 1 





ound, balanced,varied diet that every 
one needs whether reducing or not 

If you are overweight and want to 
reduce surely and safely, these ‘‘do’s 
and don’t’s” may help you: 

Do say “no” to all high-calorie 
foods rich desserts, gravies, sauces 
and social-hour tidbits 

Do exercise moderately to keep 
in trim and help burn up unneeded 
calories 

Don't use “reducing drugs” except 
on your doctor's recommendation 

Don't give a second thought to 
second helpings no matter how 
tempting they may be 


Don't expect immediate good news 


from the scales. One or two pounds 
a week ts a_ safe, sensible rate of 
weight loss. If you want to check on 
your progress, weigh yourself weekly, 
ither than day to day. If you stick 
to your diet, your weekly weighings 
ntually show how much you 
e losing 


Metropolitan’s booklet Overwe 





and Underweight gives a number of 
‘Iptul low-calorie menus, lists calorie 
values of 200 foods and offers many 
practical suggestions which you may 
tollow to help you shorten your belt- 
line and lengthen your lifeline. Mail 


le COUpoN below tor your free copy. 


= 
goer" tr > 
-_— ee a ae oe 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Canadian Head Office (Dept. H.W.) 
Ottawa 4, Canada j 
4 
Please send me a ps f 
ur booklet Overwenght ~ 
{ gl S6-M 
Name 
Street 
City .. . Prov. 


a ee ee ee 





ailbae 


Who ll help crash victims? 


Che Seven Who Survived (| March 31 
will undoubtedly evoke sympathy from 
your readers. But neither sympathy 
nor charity can eliminate the hardships 
suffered by 
one could be in similar circumstance 
t might be well to look at Sweden's 


accident victims As any 


methods of easing such suffering 

1. Compulsory automobile insurance 
ufficient to meet an emergency 

» A national health plan which pro 
ae everyone with the best medical 

} Social security measure 
ill unable to work 

1. A three-month internment for any 
person found driving after more than 
one drink 

lens of thousands will be killed or 
niured on our roads this yeat Shall 
we Say It won't happe n to me,”’ and 
let each fend for himself? Or shall we 
show the foresight and generosity ex 
pected of a Christian nation?— Harold 
Wilson, Ottawa 
@ Surely in this motorized age compre 
hensive insurance should be a MUS 
In Saskatchewan 


the government provides idequate n 


for every car owner! 





surance coverage at low cost and every 


car owner gets his insurance when he 
ets his license Charles Biesick, Win 
nipeyx 

@ ‘The lesson to be learned is not t 
ilcohol and driving Mrs. E. M 


Hansen, Sangudo, Alta 


a 


* Ihe re 


the problem of the 


eems to be only one answer to 
‘lucky ones who 
that is compulsory auto 
nands the right 
to drive, the state should demand finan 


, 99 
escape altve 


nsurance. If a man de 


cial responsibility to prevent other per 
Philip 


sons suffering endless harn 


P. B. Ward 


Toronto 


@ All who read it should be influenced 
to drive more carefully he 


Kenneth A. Moyer, St. Vital, Mar 


proot of the terrible 


@ Incontestable 
f 


esults of a “few beers 


Clare, Bassano, Alt 


Hutchison across Canada 
My compliments to Bruce Hutchison 


{ mpart ility n setting down 


some of the arguments for and against 


the Grain Exchange grab game (Bruce 
Hutchison Rediscovers Manitoba 
March 31 Let’s throw the minority 
he refers to, not the farmers and their 
wheat, to the speed, hunger, thirst 
ind spacious talk of Winnipeg’s upper 
social set J. J. Maxwell, Fort Sas 


katchewan, Alta 


@ | have just read Hutchison’s Song of 
Hate against Winnipeg. It is amazing 

t _ 
how he could expect to see the true 


Winnipeg in the Manitoba Club 
L. Dickinson, Winnipeg 


@ Bruce Hutchison is really wonderful 

I well remember daily fluctuations 
on the Grain Exchange, days that made 
farmers shrink to a shadow. Many were 
glad to eat wheat out of their seed barns 
to sustain life while millionaires got 


richer . Hutchison brings to life the 
different phases all in their rightful 
place.—James I. Allan, Regina 


@ We protest Hutchison’s remarks 
ubout Virden. Apparently he was not 
interested in discovering the kind, good 
hospitable people who do not regard 
oil workers as thirsty nomads or birds 
but as people who are 
pioneering a great industry Mrs 
It. W. Caine, president, Oil Wives of 
Virden, Man 


of brief passage 


ssa ve are ! 


@ We “birds of brief p 


families here 


ny The incre ised 
population has helped business, built 
new buildings, paved more streets and 
led to a better community bE 


Elston, Virden, Man 





@® This smart aleck’s judgments of the 
frontier remind me of the nonsense ut 
tered by Charles Dickens about the 
United States three generations ag 


He must have driven through the cen- 





Fryer 


tre of Sudbury 
talked to the first three or four people 
ind fled. So we have no tree and no 


stopped for a drink 


blade of grass in Sudbury? I live ten 


inutes from the centre of town and 


have nine maple trees and two willow 
ee it least fifty years old I have 
wn as good as | had in Toronto 


Rev. E.S. Lautenslager, Sudbury, Ont 


from Sudbur 


ffer a picture of desolation but there 


@ Some areas not far 


s more beauty within a few miles of the 
city than in most communities Sud 
bury has a beautiful crystal-clear lake 
dotted with tree-clad 
rounded by 


slands and su 

parks, beaches and cot 
tuges. | know of no town with a love 

ler spot on a summer day than Bell 
Park Stuart M Moore North 
Bay Ont 


@ Hutchison has 1ught and repro 
of the complex nature 
March 17 
But Kirkland Lake as a miners’ carous 
rebuttal 
Kirkland Lake 


duced a glin met 


of Ontario’s northland 


ng centre warrants some 
Roser ary Burns 


@® The des ription of Cobalt and Kirk 
land Lake 
theless true 


is disheartening. but neve1 
An example of two towns 
stripped of natural resources and yet 
to be replenished by _ industries 
Lawrence Hurst, Cobalt, Ont 


@® Hutchison says, “Any nation is for 
tunate indeed to have people who will 








live, work and find contentment in the | was also surprised to learn about 


heat of the inferno.”’ Living in Wind molasses in the beans During my 
sor, London, Toronto or Montreal isno experiences in Cape Breton, Quebe 
nore of an endurance test than living ind Ontario I stayed at 


many con 
in Sudbury J. R. Cole, Waterloo struction camps and was always served — — 
Ont beans without molasses or shanty : : : Yon 6 cae 
beans’’ as they were alled Che fi or Ae : he . * 
® The irticles by Bruce Hutchison ] - - 
i , C i of salt pork ind beans is lost with 
nave made e proud to bea anac in ] , ’ 1 
molasses W. B. Harper, Montre . 
Arnold Betz, Niagara Falls i 
@ Hutchison in his critical look at  ate’s travels help others $ 
Southern Ontario March 3) says Kate Aitken’s breezy articl len 
he towers of Detroit soared up be Ways to Enjoy Your Travels (March 
fore us like a flimsy mirage That 1 1), should benefit anyone who has yet 
rage, | thought, had beckoned Canada to travel abroad, and is even more en 
for nearly two centuries but always jovable to those who have How one 
faded under our northern sun.” lo person can travel so far and accomplish 
Detroiters our Canadian sun is a so much is beyond most of us. Her 
southern sun H A Thompson pl acti | cd nd don'ts ine is 
W indsor sound advice as can be given.—-H 
Spence! Clark. S« irborough Ont 
\ rating on Gilmour 
Two movies appeared recently at @ My plans for a summer trip will be 
local theatres, both advertised as Spe greatly facilitated by her suggestions 
cials with excellent casts. We had to Gertrude E. Kelley, Islington, Ont 


decide quickly. So —to our recent issue 
of Maclean’s. Clyde Gilmour gave one Jasper’s fine, thanks 





1 “‘fair’’ rating, the other, Picnic, an We were greatly concerned to read 
“excellent”? rating. How I enjoyed it! that the Alberta government was hav 


We do not go very often, but Gilmour in 


inet many bor sh ts fooe DUE the Egyptians 
4 knew it ages ago! 


has saved us froma wasted evening and 
i waste of money by sorting out the 
good from the mediocre in movie ente! 
tainment Mrs. J. F. Arbuthnot, St. {<> 





mT) 
‘ ™ ~3,; 
Catharines . 
“ - « 
, ‘ oat 4 Cn) Vr » ; 
Canada’s role in the world exe ~ . POWERS to overcome sickness! men of Egypt, and preserved down 
\c 
, > S > 
Your article, Is the Western Alliance sie Means to escape poverty! Knowledge through the ages by the Rosicrucians. 
Breaking Up? (March 17), is devastat , : 
; It is higt to bring happinessand peace of mind 
ingly true tis high time that, inter rabies-control progran Isn’t there ae ; ; Time has since crumbled Egypt s 
nationally, Canada ceased being the something you can do? What if Jasper Skill and genius to create a civiliza he teue ie Idn’td this f 
T . , ‘ troy 11S [Or- 
bridge for Britain and the U.S. to meet should be shot?—John and Edvthe \ . ’ : walls, but it couldn t des 
= ; tion which we still copy today! These 
on. Let us instead help Britain, France McDonald, Milford, Mich P) mula for the control of life. In your 
and Germany to get together as one are only some of the accomplish 
. The r E ld hands, this knowledge could alter 
country. le rest of Europe couk Jasper and family were ame me ments of the ancient Egyptians. 
come in too. Surely this is a sublime first to have anti-rabies shots, ar ‘ ’ the entire course of your affairs 
um for NATO and Canada.—H. G indoors during the crisis Above and beyond these physical ; 
Jackson, Winnipeg hi : ; The Rosicrucians offer to you—if 
, i ’ ” achievements was the secret wisdom 
. . pe as What price Foronto’s boom: sf you have the courage to break away 
Refreshing fiction Herbert Manning’s article, The Fast possessed by the Egyptian mystery ’ and 4 . think 
' — ie . . f : ; : rom limiutec orms o linking 
Congratulations on your refreshing — est Growing City in the World (Marc! schools. In these centers of learning 
story Escape to the City, by Gordon 17 vives an informative account of | , these same simply expre ssed truths 
W ar March 17 If our teen . a ae : ae : men ana women were taught the . 
oodward oR « av fortunes being n ide by land specula of life which have led thousands to 
agers had access to more of such read tion in and around Toronto. These for laws of life and how to master them. Sil ite 
ing instead of the present-day lewd t s have to be id for by land users - : a joyous method of better living 
ee ee ee ee ee With this mastery they were able to 
pocketbooks, they would have a much higher prices for goods and lower wages ¢ d 
from industrial sites: higher rents shape their destinies as they wished Let this 
higher down payments and mortgage them to be. It takes no greater mental 


payments from residential sites If FREE BOOK 


‘in seeeieaian weniet ooteen of tend effortto achieve resultswhen youknow 
were collected as public income to de how. Successful living is the oldest Help You 


fray increasing public expenditures, in . , 
: i ; art in the world. It consists of devel- 

stead of being privately appropriated ; a : Learn how you may share the pri 
land speculation would halt A. J oping initiative, foresight and the : 
en _ ‘ es = ; vate instructions of The Rosicrucians 
Strong, Lachine, Que ability to combine experiences into 
. a non-profit fraternity of men and 

' ae ninteli*e new and workable ideas 

@ No wonder Toronto | the world women whose influence extends into 
fastest growing city she’s grabbing 


nearly all the Canadian industries These laws operate as unfailingly every land. Let this be the turning 





. Why not bring them west between the as the laws which govern the sun point in your life! For your copy of 
onan eto ” "MR sama es moon and planets. They were dis- “The Mastery of Life’ use the coupon 
Woodward, thirty-five, was born in _ ticton, B.C covered centuries ago by certain wise below or write to Scribe T.J.N 
Re gina but now lives i? Vancouver, where 
he clerks in a store But he writes stea @ Valmore Gratton, director of Mont 
a thousand words a day, he says) a? real’s Economic and Tourist Deve lop 
' 


eee nd Sos ee ee Tre ROSICRUCIANS 


continue ‘} 





better slant on life. How about a pu may narrow in the next ten years SAN JOSE «(AMORC) «+ CALIFORNIA 

ture of Woodward, and give us more Besides, Montreal has a combination of 

of his stories Mrs. A. G. Rehill electric power and stores of vita : 

Nakusp B.C erals The possibility that nuclear yas ae Gp am a oD a om oe oe oe oe o> oe SEND THIS COUPON ——— = = = = — — — — — — | = 

. ‘i energy would displace hydro-electr ( | @ i 

Would an Indian eat beans? power is discounted when you consider! ; = ribe T.J.N ; 
| was interested in How Beans Built that Quebec has almost fifty percent | The Rosicrucians, AMOR( . 

Canada (March 31) but surprised to of Canada’s electric-power production | San Jose, California 

earn of Indi — oe them My sg with : huge potential that vanaien M be | I am sincerely interested if knowing more about this unseen, vita! power | 

te ag oN at tes wae Reve “ veagee | which can be used in acquiring the fullness and happine ss of life. Please send 

nothing to do with them. In 1908 I was Another director of the tourist bu | 

on railway construction north of Lake reau agrees: “It’s idle and uninformed | me, without cost, the book The Mastery of Life which tells how to receive 

Nipigon and our camp was blessed with talk that Montreal is losing its place | this information. 

1,200 pounds of beans I used to as the ranking city of Canad | 

grubstake the Indians for their hunting Harold Mozin, Montreal | NAMI ee Cee 

trips and would receive, in return | 

sak anole venison and fish, but I The point was not that Toronto is t/ | ADDRESS.....+seeseeeeees : 

could never induce them to take beans. biggest city, but that it’s growing fastest. *% j 
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SAKE OF 


/ reument 


RODERICK HAIG-BROWN ASKS 


Why must the pros spoil every sport? 


SOE FEW VIONTIHS ago in 
speaking to a meeting of municipal 
park administrators from across 
Canada, I made the remark that 


professionalism ruins every sport it 


touches It was not a very major 


point in what I had to say, nor an 
especially original remark. But the 
newspapers took it up and from the 
haunts of promoters and league 
presidents and professional coaches 
and owners of sports coliseums came 


floods of violent protest too much, 


too violent and from the wrong 
quarters altogether to be of any 
significance Much more quietly, 


through the mails for the most part 


ind from most of the ten provinces, 


came the comments of ordinary 


citizens. No one expects a unani 


mous mail on an apparently con 
troversial issue, but the fact remains 
that this one was unanimous. Every 


Canadian who wrote me objected 
usually in far 
than mine, to what professionalism 
is doing to the nature of sport 

It takes only the briefest of reflec 


tion to understand why 


more violent terms 


this is so 
he proposition is not really con 
troversial at all. Amateurs, not 
professionals, invented every sport 
there is; professionals then moved in 
and turned them to thei 
The original 


own use 


and profit idea was 


have some fun Rules 


simply to 
were built up to test the man or the 


team or both, yet keep the fun 


from becoming mayhem lo win 
was important; to win within the 
letter and spirit of the rules was 


equally so, because the rules made 
the game; but the pleasure of taking 
part was paramount 

A professional doesn’t play a 
game for fun, he works at it for a 
living He may be a lighthearted 
individual who likes to enjoy him 
self; he may be an honorable man 
who wants to observe every rule 
faithfully and 


gererosity to his opponents 


show the utmost 


But he 


WHAT'S THE IDEA IN SPORT? 





ifW YOn, 


I eo Durocher spoke for pros 


with “Nice guys don’t win” 
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+. but the author says: 


purpose of sport,” and winning isn’t 





Mr. Haig-Brown is an author of several 


outdoor books, magistrate at Campbell 
River, B.C.. and juvenile-court judge. 
these considera 
with the 


won't be 


better not let 
interfere too 


had 
tions much 
business of winning or he 
very long He 


promoters 


earning a living 
is controlled by 
coaches, by the 
paying public. If his mental attitude 
that of an 
survive his first 


and 
press and by the 
remains amateur, he 
cannot possibly 
season. 

This is not to disparage the pro 
fessional. He is a man who does his 
job and usually 
better, probably, than most of us 
own everyday Pro 
sport to its 
highest technical form. In doing so 
make a fine 
working at 


does it well far 


do out jobs 
fessionals develop a 
they sometimes 
tacle. But 
gvame apart. 

All this would be fair enough if the 
distinction and 
professional sport could be clearly 
established and understood by press 
public and players. It never is, and 
it is not likely to be, because the pro 
fessional depends on the amateur 
Only among 
professionals be trained 
veloped. Only the 
kids playing 


spec 


they are 


between amateur 


amateurs can 
and de 
amateurs, the 


from 


Continued on page 101 


TO WIN OR HAVE FUN? 





“Enjoyment is the whole 


important 
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Enrich your home 
with the & 








B.C. COAST WOODS 


Drop siding and floors of golden-yellow Pacific Coast Hemlock—accented by a 
Western Red Cedar ceiling—are the main decorative features of this famous 
Trend House. At the patio door, the siding butts tight against the glass on both 


‘ 


sides to continue the distinctive ‘‘inside-outside”’ effect. 
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Shirts necdu't shrink... but 
You cant have a 
' —_ a 
Sanforized’” estate 


Just as income tax now shrinks your cash income, so will 


ee 
\ 


succession duties and othe inevitable costs reduce the final 
: 5) 
value of your estate. The true picture of your dependants 


urity lies in how much will bh left ol what you leave. No estate 


can escape ce ductions . 
bit l me and vert administration 
But careful pre-planning and expert ae 
can certainly minimize the shrinkage. 
Your present Will may re sult in unnecessary taxes. Time spent 


now in planning the distribution of your estate may bring about 
Import int Savings. 
Plan to discuss your affairs with an experienced oflicer of 


National Trust Company—with no obligation on your part. 


We invite you to write or tele phone today for an appointment. 


Se 1’? as a registered trade-mark, 


with special permassion 
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London Letter 


BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


EVERY NOW and then in the 


politic il life of a country there 
emerges an issue that cuts across 
party loyalties and unites op 
ponents in a common cause A 


recent example was the series of 
debates on the death penalty 
But now there has arisen a new 
struggle in which individual Lib 


erals, Laborites and Tories have 


formed a common front 

lhe question we have to put is 
thi ‘Is the living theatre worth 
saving?’’ If the answer is ‘‘Yes,” 


then what does the chancellor of 
the exchequer intend to do about 
it? 

In Britain we have what is 
called the Entertainment Tax. 
The principle of it has a simplic- 
ity that would not confuse even 
a stage detective Here it is: 
when a theatregoer buys a ticket 
it the box office a portion of the 
sum paid is remitted to the chan- 
cellor of the ex hequer 

Just to underline the fairness 
of it, the theatre does not have 
to pay anything at all to the 
treasury if no one buys a ticket 

Admittedly, such a tax would 
have been no great hardship in 
the early 1920s when, incident 
ally, | first became interested in 
the theatre, not only as a form of 
entertainment but as the custo- 





NOEL COWARD'S witty ribaldry 


flourished unfettered by taxation. 


dian of speech and the continuing 
story of the thoughts and emo 
tions of the British people. In 
that period television was little 
more than an idea born in the 
skull of a Scotsman named Baird 
In the cinema there were the 
silent films, affectionately called 
““flicks’”’ by the public. The gram- 
ophone had made progress and 
was delighting us with opera and 
song hits from musical comedies 

It was a golden age in the 
British theatre. Shaw was at his 


Thev’re taxing the theatre out of business 


zenith; Galsworthy was feeling 
his way from the novel to the 
play; Knoblock was a_ trustee 
investment asadramatist; Arnold 
Bennett was failing in his at 
tempts to bridge the wide gap 
between literature and the drama 
but even his failures were signifi 
cant. And there was that cheeky 
young fellow, Noel Coward, offe1 





ELLEN TERRY was goddess of 
the golden age of British theatre 


ing his witty ribaldry as a pro 
test against Barrie’s sentimental 
whimsicalities 

Ellen Terry, the most loved 
goddess of the stage, was apt to 
fluff her lines as the nurse in 
Romeo and Juliet, but she 
dwarfed the star-crossed lovers 
into insignificance even when she 
tottered onto the balcony. The 
theatres rang up the curtain at 
8.30 p.m. and there were raised 
eyebrows if any chap in the stalls 

which correspond to the North 
American grchestra seats— wore 
a dinner jacket instead of tails 
In fact, at Covent Garden a man 
in a dinner jacket could not sit in 
the stalls 

lherefore we can agree that an 
entertainment tax, despite its 
basic unfairness, would have 
done no harm to the theatre at 
that period and would have 
brought a useful revenue to the 
chancellor of the exchequer 

But today the living theatre is 
fighting the battle of survival, 


and it is losing. To paraphrase 
the famous words of Sir Edward 
Grey in 1914: “The footlights 


are going out one by one.”’ 
Take for example the case of a 
recent British musical called The 
Water Gypsies, which bravely 
challenged the importation of 
American musicals which have 
dominated the British stage ever 
since the end of the Hitler war 
It wasa Continued on page 104 
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the New Schick “25” 


WILL GIVE YOU A 
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Whether your face has a perfect shaving skin or is the 
despair of other shaving instruments, the new Schick “25” 
will give you a close, clean, comfortable shave that will 
make you feel — and look — face-happy from breakfast 


to bedtime! 


That’s a bold claim — but put it to the test! See how the 








curved combs of the Schick “25” gently press down the 





5 , 2 —o The Schick with 
skin and pop up every which-way whisker! Then watch : 
: iH ; is | ] hisk caddte case at all Schick 
» Ss are > ~~ yreeze y se w ors 
the super-honec eads preeze a tnose msKer dealers end Schick Sheves 
at skin-line! It’s the most wonderful shave you've ever Shops. $7.50 allowance on 
experienced! It’s the 16-hour shave! Try it — on the Schick your old electric shaver 


14-day money-back home trial. 


Schick (Canada) Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


A WONDERFUL GIFT: SCHICK’S 16-HOUR SHAVE FOR DAD OR GRAD 
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Ring snaps off for decorating 


It's so smart of line, so easy to paint to 
blend with any wall. Canada’s largest- 
ng thermostat, the Honeywell Round 

the first really vew thermostat in years 
Its increased sensitivity helps maintain 
] 


in even flow of heat and proper room 


temperature. Enclosed, dust-free mercury 
switch cuts out those expensive sefvice 
calls. You're sure to want the Honeywell 
Round in your new home. And if you're 
staying where you are, why not replace 
your old-fashioned thermostat with this 
new one soon? It involves no remodelling 


or mess. And it costs so little 


wontvwtu 


Available NOW through your heating 


dealer + $1649 plus tax and installation 


is new 











Backstage 


at Ottawa 


WITH BLAIR FRASER 


“If Howe’s policy fails, it will 
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Cartoon by 


damage the party’s prestige 


Will the Liberals take over the pipeline? 


UNLESS WORK BEGINS at 
once on a_ pipeline to. bring 
Alberta gas to Winnipeg this 
year, the Liberal government in 
Ottawa will suffer a grave set 
back, to the advantage of the 
Conservatives and the CCK 

Normally, a gas pipeline 
wouldn’t change many votes 
it’s hardly the kind of thing to 
excite the average elector Sut 
the long battle in parliament has 
made the pipeline a_ part of 
several other issues that do ip 
peal to the voters, and the 
Liberals are on the sticky side of 
all of them 

One is the old issue of American 
control over Canadian natural 
resources and vital Canadian 
enterprises. Donald Creighton’s 
account of the struggle for the 
CPR, in his biography of Sir 
John A. Macdonald, has given 
the Conservatives a gold mine 
of stirring analogy. They imply 
that just as John A. fought 
American syndicates and their 
Canadian dupes for an all 
Canadian railway, so today his 
heirs are fighting for an all 
Canadian pipeline to bring Can 
adian fuel to Canadian industry 

Then there is the general issue 
of the Liberal government’s 
record and competence From 
the beginning, many Liberal 
MPs and even some cabinet 
ministers have secretly preferred 
the Opposition’s pipeline policy 
to the one devised for the 
Liberals by Rt. Hon. C. D 
Howe. If Howe's policy fails 
and unless work on the pipeline 
begins this year it will have 
failed, in the eyes of many a 
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Liberal—then the damage to the 
party’s morale will be even 
greater than the damage to the 
government’s prestige 

Unluckily for the Grits, the 
pipeline issue is extremely com 
plex and difficult for defenders 
of the government’s policy. With- 
out the tangible evidence of work 
actually begun, they despair of 
making it clear to campaign 
audiences For its opponents, on 
the other hand, it is delightfully 
simple and can be reduced to 
ringing patriotic slogans like, 
“Canada for Canadians ind, 
‘Let’s develop our own re 
sources.”’ In fact, of course 
there’s more to it than that 

All parties favor an “‘all- 
Canadian pipeline,” but the 
phrase has a double meaning. It 
can mean “a pipeline owned and 


controlled by Canadians”’; it can 
mean ‘‘a pipeline wholly in Can- 
adian_ territory.” Opposition 


parties talk as if the phrase 
meant both these things. In fact 
it doesn’t—not yet, anyway 
and this is the root of the govern 
ment’s embarrassment 

A Canadian company was wil 
ling to build a pipeline, but not 
all the way east; its plan was to 
turn south at Winnipeg and find 
its main market in the United 
States. Another company was 
willing to build a pipeline within 
Canada, all the way to Montreal 
but this company was eighty per 
cent American. It was headed by 
a Texas millionaire named Clint 
Murchison 

Two years ago, at C. D. Howe’s 
command, these two groups 
merged Continued on page 113 
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The men who came to dinner 


And most unusual men they were. Unlike the man who came to 
dinner, they didn’t outlast their welcome. In fact, they were 
the most welcome visitors the farmer ever had. 


First of all, they brought their own food—cold roasts, freshly- 
baked pies, gallon-sized thermoses of milk. As if that wasn’t 
enough, they brought their wives to prepare the meal. 


One of the men hitched his Ferguson tractor to a wagon and 
hauled over a load of lumber. Some brought kegs of nails, others 


a few bags of cement: everybody contributed. Then they built 
the farmer a new barn to replace the one that had burned down. 


Whatever way you look at it, the barn-raising, like the quilting 
bee and the husking bee, is one of the finest traditions of the 
farming community. It represents the spirit of voluntary 
co-operation in its highest form. Today, because of the production 
miracles of modern farm machinery, farmers have more time 
than ever to help one another when help is needed. More time, 


too, to enjoy the results of their work 


MASSEY-HARRIS-FERGUSON LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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furniture 


sectional furniture at its finest. ..advanced 
styling... luxurious foam rubber cushions... 


one hundred excitinely different arrangements ! 
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‘We knew it would be hard. We forded rivers, slept in jungles, faced death. We weren't sorry 
The Orrs, on the road, from left: Mary, Trudy, Rev. Jim, Terry, Dottie, Jean, Bob, Jim, Joey 


We drove the kids 
from Brazil to Alberta 


With their seven children in a jeep, this Canadian couple 


toured 12,000 miles through jungle and desert and across the 


frightening Andes. Here are their incredible experiences 


By Mrs 


NOW THAT THE TRIP is over I'll admit it 
was a wild fantastic scheme, as almost everyone 
else insisted from the beginning. It’s hard to 
believe that last year my husband, Jim, our 
seven children and I had the audacity to 
squeeze into a seven-passenger Land Rover, the 
English equivalent of a jeep, and drive twelve 
thousand miles from Brazil, where we were 
evangelical missionaries, to my mother’s home 
in Champion, Alberta. In that seven-month 
journey we had enough excitement to last us 
a lifetime. Well, until the next time, anyway. 

From June until December we forded rivers, 
crept over narrow mountain trails, ploughed 
through deserts and sweltered in jungles in 
thirteen countries. We drove through war 
scares in Peru, dodged floods in Costa Rica, 
were nearly trampled by a herd of long - horned 
cattle in Brazil and were held two days by 
Ecuadorian police after a motor accident. 

We shivered on top of the Andes and bathed 
in the warm Pacific. We slept on railway flat- 
cars, in schoolhouses, small native churches, a 
gymnasium and hotels with bamboo walls, 
straw walls and basket-weave roofs. Often we 
camped under the stars, although our youngest 
child, Dottie, was then only two years old. 
Jim, who is fifty-three, did all the driving, 
although his back has been partly crippled 
from polio since childhood. 
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Mary Orr with Robert Collin 


We started with only nine hundred dollars, 
although the trip ultimately cost two thousand. 
But we trusted God to supply what was lacking 
and He did. We reached Alberta with fifteen 
dollars left and not a single regret. 

But I don’t suggest the trip for tourists 

People often ask, ‘Why did you do it?’ and 
*‘How did you all get into that jeep?” The first 


Continued over page 





For eight years the Orrs lived with the roar 
of giant Iguacu Falls in southern Brazil. At 
right, their perilous route home to Canada 
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que ior I asies answe We love to 
ivel. Our oldest children are in their teens, so 
{ was the family’s last chance to travel to 
yethetr After eight years’ missionary work in 
razil we were due for a one-year furlough. We 
inted to preach the gospel in other South 
American countries on the way home. We knew 
vould be a hard trip but we’re used to plain 
juarter plain food and South America’s 
credibly bad roads 
Jim was born in England, raised tn Alberta, 
rraduated from ‘Toronto Bible College ind went 
to Brazil in 1937 to work under the New Testa 
ment Missionary Union, a fellowship of mis 
ponary evangelists with headquarters = in 
Argentina. lt was born near Travers, Alberta, 
rraduated from the Three Hills, Alta., Prairie 
Bible Institute and went to South America in 
1939. Late that year Jim and I were married 
in \rgentina 


fourteen, Esther (we 


Bobby, who’s fifteen, Jean, 


ill her Terry twelve 


ind Trudy, ten, were born there. Jimmy, eight, 
was born during furlough in Canada Joe, 


vho six, and Dottie, now three, were born in 


Until 1950 we covered our mission on horse 
mack or bieyele Then, with help from Jim's 
church, High Park Baptist in Toronto” he 
jomed vi ile ittending ‘Toronto Bible College, 
ind [ also joined in 1947 


| legacy from Ireland and some gifts from 


with this help plus a 


western Canada, we bought a Land Rover. It 


cost u seventy contos (about twenty-three 
hundred dollars then Jim, a former com 
mercial artist, printed O Mensageiro (Portu 


guese for The Messenger) under the windshield 
ind a Bibli il text on each door 

Although we call it. simply the jeep’? we 
think the Rover is an extraordinary jeep-type 
vehicle Its 


peed ind two reverse speeds pulled us 


four-wheel drive, eight forward 


through many bad spots, before and during the 
trip. During Brazil's torrential rains the single 
dirt road between Foz do Iguacu and Laran- 
ieiras do Sul, where we lived alternately, turns 
to knee-deep water and cement-like mud 
Ordinary cat ire stranded on the road for 
week When we began planning our trip in 
1954 we knew O Mensavetro would get us 
through if any car could 

We had another advantage over the average 
traveler: we speak Portuguese, Brazil’s lan- 
guage, and Spanish, the language of all other 
countries on the route. If you don’t speak the 
language the back-country natives consider 
you fair game and charge fabulous prices for 
food ind service 

We wrote motor associations and touring 
service for maps, guidebooks and information 
on the wet and dry seasons on our route For 
example, wet seasons north of the equator 
come several weeks later than in Brazil and 
Bolivia 
but we planned to be on the best roads during 


We couldn't dodge rains everywhere 


the worst weather We wrote to the Esso 
touring service in New York, outlining our 
plans and asking for advice. The people there 
recommended towropes, dust masks, several 
South American travel books — including How 
to Drive and Stay Alive and How to Travel 
Without Being Rich—and added prophetically, 

[his is not a pleasure trip by usual tourist 


We drove the kids from Brazil to Alberta continued 





“‘We sweltered in jungles, ploughed through deserts, slept under 


the stars.’’ The Orrs’ snapshots illustrate their odyssey .. . 


standards but with careful planning it can be a 
great adventure.” 

Next we practiced packing the jeep to see 
what would go in. Loading up was a ritual that 
never failed to draw a crowd during the trip. 
Once in Bolivia an English traveler begged, 


) 


Do you mind if I watch you get in? I still 


can’t understand it!”’ 


Others didn’t ask per- 
mission; they just poked their heads in the 
windows and stared. The Rover is designed to 
seat three people in front and two on each of 
two lengthwise back seats We put four in 
front and five in the back, with the fifth sitting 
ona trunk. A tent, hammocks, aluminum camp 
cots and kit bags of clothing (which once fell 
through on our heads) went on a roof luggage 
rack. Utensils, a pressure cooker and a Primus 
stove went into a box on the front bumper. We 
stacked trunks and suitcases on the tailgate. 
Che rear springs flattened out but, somehow, 
didn’t break 
We had written friends in Canada about our 
plans and they replied with volleys of warnings. 
Please back out!’’ one of them urged us in a 


letter ‘‘Better to lose face than lose your 
lives!”’ 
But ilthough no other family to our 


knowledge had ever made the trip— and cer- 
tainly none the size of ours we weren’t con 
erned On the maps, the Pan-American 
Highway, which stretches down the whole west 
coast of South America and branches across the 
continent through Argentina in several places 

principally in the direction of Buenos Aires 

looked smooth and wide. All we had to do, it 


appeared, was cross the continent, slide up the 


seg waat eX 
gee vrs 
a ted 


ime 


We rolled our jeep on a grimy Brazilian flatcar. 


coast to Panama, join up there with the Inter 
American Highway, and point straight for 
Alberta 

We learned later that it’s not that simple 
From where we started, at spectacular Iguacu 
Falls on the Brazil-Argentine border- a falls 
wider and more breath-taking than Niagara 
we had to travel north on hopelessly inadequate 
roads before starting our westward trip across 
the continent. Even then we could go only 
part of the way by road. We ran into jungle 
ind had to put our jeep aboard a train and 
travel seven hundred miles through a wilderness 
to hook up with the Pan-American Highway 

Even then, the highway was not the kind of 
highway we all know in North America. Thers 
were great gaps in Ecuador, Colombia, Costa 
Rica and in other places where we had to us¢ 
dirt or sand roads or travel across undeveloped 
country to make our way. About half of the 
South American countries support the Par 


American Highway Congress, which for the 
past twenty-five years has been threading the 
continent with roads, but the work has been 
slow Only the Inter-American part of the 
system above Panama leading to the U. S., 
ind financed almost wholly by the American 
government can be considered in the slightest 
vay complete 

We knew little of this when, on June 3, 1955, 
we left Iguacu Falls, an area where we had 
lived for eight years, and looked back some 
what wistfully at the brick house that had beer 
both a home and a mission to us. We jounced 
over a dirt trail, rough as any rural Canadia 


side road, through Continued on page 10; 





We kept one eye on the underbrush beside 


the rails where savages sometimes prowled. They had attacked one train and killed passengers.’ 
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“In torrential rains Brazil's roads turned 
to knee-deep mud. Cars stalled but our jeep got through.’ 





‘In the Brazilian jungle a gaucho shouted: ‘Quick! Move!’ There was no time to start the 
jeep or find the children. A seo of horns surged around us 





loading our jeep always 

attracted crowds of people. Some 

poked their heads in the 

windows and stared at the nine 
of us with our belongings 





“At every border there was endless red tape. 
Our maps were confiscated, all our luggage searched.” 


In the Andes Jim said 
R E Re NES.” This old jeep's 
STAU! 


done. We'll never make 





Canada. But it was 
only the altitude 





mmc 





“We all enjoyed the exotic 
South American dishes, 

but in the back country you 
pay fabulous prices for food.” 


‘We wallowed through shifting sand or shallow rivers in lowest gear. 
Sometimes wet sparkplugs stalled us in midstream.” 


: y, 
“, r 


High up in the Andes we drove the jeep onto a sailboat to cross Loke 
Titicaca, the world's highest navigable lake. 
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Nothing went right for Chris Plummer. 
The Stratford Festival spurned him; 

le was hunery and broke. 

Then one performance changed every- 
thing. Hollywood beckoned. 

Canada asked for him back. 


Here’s the storv of 


The exile 


who ll star 


al 
Stratford 


AS WARWICK in 
I \ 
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BY ALICE GRIFFIN 


JUST BEFORE CURTAIN time at the 
Museum Theatre in Toronto one bit- 
terly cold night in January of 1953, 
word reached backstage that delegates 
from the Stratford Shakespearean Festi- 
val were ‘‘out front”’ scouting actors for 
their inaugural Ontario season. The 
play was Christopher Fry’s The Lady’s 
Not For Burning, and by that last 
Saturday evening of the run the police 
had been called to control overflow 
crowds. 

The theatre was not ideal, the audi- 
torium was too long and narrow, the 
stage absurdly small, but the actors 
played as they never had before. The 
performance was electric. After the 
show, three were invited to appear at 
Stratford; two others joined subse- 
quently. 

A dynamic young actor from Mont- 
real was playing the lead. His opening- 
night notices had been good and the 
rest of the cast felt he was at the pin- 
nacle of his form that Saturday evening, 
but Stratford turned him down His 
name was Christopher Plummer. 

Three years and eight productions 
later the same festival company dis- 
patched a telegram to New York asking 
the same Mr. Plummer if he would con- 
sider playing the lead in their 1956 
production of Shakespeare’s Henry V 
Both Plummer and Stratford have come 
a long way since that cold evening in 
1953. 

The Stratford players will journey to 
the Edinburgh Festival late this summer 
to present Henry V in a cultural feast 
to which only the greatest theatrical 
companies are invited. Plummer hasn’t 
been standing still either. He has played 
on Broadway opposite some of America’s 
greatest actresses Katharine Cornell, 
Judith Anderson, Julie Harris. From the 
stage of the venerable Sarah Bernhardt 
Theatre in Paris he has been cheered by 
audiences considered the most knowing 
in the world. The critics hailed him as 
the best actor at the American Shake- 
speare Festival at Stratford, Conn. 
topping such name stars as Raymond 
Massey and Jack Palance 

When he left New York in May to 
start rehearsals for Henry V he was the 
most sought-after young performer on 
Broadway. Variety, the tough spokes- 
man for the theatrical trade, had com- 
mended his ‘‘potential star material.”’ 
Hollywood had beckoned. He lived at 
the quietly expensive Algonquin Hotel 
and he moved in the inner circles of 
show business and society. And he’s 
still only twenty-six. 

Plummer is a paradox to friends and 
an enigma to strangers because he has a 
two-way personality— he is both a 
romanticist and a realist. The basic 
necessities of life do not concern him. 
For him money has no value—except to 
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spend. He never provides for the future 
because he trusts that the future will 
provide for him. With women he dis- 
plays a gallantry outmoded since cava- 
lier days. 

But when it comes to his profession 
he is as hardheaded as any businessman 
He combines shrewdness and under 
standing, is tough, exacting and self- 
critical Although in public his ap- 
pearance is in no way flamboyant, there 
is about Plummer the unmistakable air 


of a man who is “‘somebody.”’ 

He came to New York soon after The 
Lady’s Not For Burning closed in To- 
ronto. It wasa discouraging year before 
he got into a Broadway show. He was 
out of work much of the time and often 
hungry. During those days another 
Canadian actor, Lorne Greene of To- 
ronto, was called to Broadway to play 
the romantic lead opposite Katharine 
Cornell in The Prescott Proposals. On 
opening night Greene threw a lavish 
party at the theatrical restaurant, 
Sardi’s, which Plummer attended as 
much for the meal as for the festivities 
He kept his overcoat on because his 
only shirt was in the laundry, but he 
spent his last dollar seeing his date home 
ina cab. 

Unconcerned about material! values 
he is disturbed when he finds that others 
are. A few months before returning to 
Canada and the Stratford Festival, 
when he was playing Warwick on Broad 
way in The Lark, an indigent actor 
friend met him at the stage door one 
pay day with a hard-luck story Into 
the less-fortunate actor’s hands Plum 
mer pressed his entire pay envelope, 
said farewell, walked over to his own 
hotel, and there was presented with his 
bill Hurt at what he considered a 
breach of faith, Plummer flounced out 
never to return, and left behind to be 
appropriated by the management be 
longings worth far more than the 
amount of the bill. 

Heedless of his own welfare, he is 
solicitous of others’ He once played 
opposite Edward Everett Horton in 
Springtime For Henry, a perennial of 
the summer circuit. Plummer and the 
other young blades were accustomed to 
whiling away the nights in wassail until 
the small hours. But Horton retired 
early so he could spring out of bed at 
7.30 for a workout on the tennis courts 
When he asked if there was anyone for 
tennis only Plummer volunteered, even 
though it meant only three hours of 
sleep a night for himself. It was the first 
indication his friends had that he was an 
expert tennis player, for he is reticent 
about his accomplishments 

While his everyday life is singularly 
lacking in organization and foresight, he 
has in his stage career moved toward his 
goal with Continued on page 92 
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WHEN YOU HAVE 





By Janice Tyrwhitt 


A MONTREAL WOMAN recently made an 
appointment with a doctor because her grand- 
daughter had teased her about a slip of the 
tongue “I’m perfectly well,’ she told him, 
but if I’m getting absent-minded I’d better 
have a checkup.”’ Knowing the slip might be 
the first warning of a serious disability, the 
doctor gave her a general examination which 
saved her life: it revealed a brain tumor in time 
for successful operation. 

Except for its dramatic result, this woman’s 
examination was similar to the one your doctor 
gives you when you ask for a physical check 
because you want a life-insurance policy, be- 
cause you work for a company that insists on 
regular medical checkups for its employees, or 
because you think it’s wise to see a doctor oc- 
casionally even if you’re apparently healthy. 

The periodic examination is a _ screening 
process in which the doctor tests each function 
of your body. Your own examination may vary 
according to his findings he sometimes checks 
a doubtful point with a supplementary test 
not ordinarily included in his routine- but it 
will follow a definite pattern. Perhaps you’ve 
wondered what the doctor expects to see when 
he looks into your eye with a lighted instrument 
or taps your knee with a rubber hammer. From 
each test he learns a specific fact about you; by 
correlating several facts he makes his report on 
your condition. 

Like a detective, the doctor begins his 
examination by asking questions. They sound 
casual, but he’s really systematically discover- 
ing everything about your past and present 


activities that may bear on his assessment of 


A MEDICAL CHECKUP 


Hlow it looks may tell the doctor whether 


your health. One Toronto diagnostician says, 
‘History is the most important single factor in 
diagnosis. One of my examinations usually 
takes about an hour and a half, and I spend an 
hour of this on the patient’s history. The art of 
medicine lies in sizing him up and sifting out 
significant facts that don’t seem important to 
him, worries that he won’t admit, circum- 
stantial pressures that may be literally making 
him sick. We rarely find anything abnormal 
that we don’t already suspect from his history.” 

Don’t lie when the doctor asks your age, for 
your age may provide him with his first clue if 
you’re sick; certain illnesses are characteristic 
of certain periods of your life. If you’re over 
forty-five, he’ll watch for degenerative diseases 
caused by the breakdown of such organs as the 
heart, liver or pancreas. 

Next he’ll ask if any of your close relatives 
have ever had tuberculosis, diabetes, high 





blood pressure or other conditions that tend to 
run in families, and question you in close detail 
about your own past illnesses. He’ll want to 
know if you suffer from arthritis, neuritis, 
sinus trouble, indigestion, coughs or skin 
rashes. He’ll ask if you’ve ever had pleurisy, 
rheumatic fever or a nervous breakdown, and 
he’ll actually want to hear about your operation. 
He’ll also ask about your living habits. How 
much exercise do you get? How much do you 
smoke and drink? How often do you see a 
dentist? What do you do on holidays? How 
much sleep do you get? Are you worried about 
your family, your job or your bank balance? 
All the time he’s talking to you, the doctor is 
trying to figure out what sort of person you 
are. *‘You’ve got to remember you're treating 
humans, not diseases,” one doctor points out. 
“The biggest factor in their health is how 
adequate they are as people.’’ The kind of work 


lookine 





What’s the doctor 


= 
o for! 


<Here’s what the inside of your eve looks like as seen through the ophthalmoscope at right, 


have diabetes, leukemia or Bright's disease 


you've done, the amount you’ve accomplished, 
the satisfaction you get out of life, the way you 
get along with yourself and other people all 
this is reflected in your body. Most doctors 
agree that physical health and mental health 
are so interdependent that it’s impossible to 
separate them entirely. 

Even the places you have lived may provide 
a clue to your present condition. Before iodine 
was added to salt, anyone who grew up around 
the Great Lakes was likely to develop goiter. 
Patients who have lived abroad may be suffer- 
ing from the aftereffects of a tropical disease 
such as malaria. A Toronto doctor, examining a 
patient with mysterious symptoms, was able to 
put his finger on the trouble when questioning 
revealed that the man had once gone through 
a dust storm in western Texas, where an 
unusual combination of climate and geology 
fosters a rare lung disease. 

Any changes in the way you feel are reveal 
ing to the doctor. If you tire easily, you may be 
anemic or just bored. A sudden loss of weight 
warns the doctor to look for diabetes, severe 
anemia or stomach trouble. While most 
illnesses show up in other ways as well, a drop 
in weight may be the only readily noticeable 
symptom of cancer. If you get hungry faster 
than usual, you may be developing an ulcer 
“You can diagnose an ulcer over the telephone 
but you can’t find it by examining the patient,” 
one doctor comments. ‘‘And there are plenty 
of other conditions that can be detected on/y 
by questioning.” 

For the physical part of the examination, the 
doctor sends you into another room to remove 
most of your clothes. Within the first minute 
he’ll size up your posture and structural de- 
velopment, take your weight and assess your 


nutrition. Continued on page 114 
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What does he see 
when he peers 
into your eyes? 

Why does 

he tap your knee 
with a hammer? 
What does 

your blood tell him? 
Here's a 

detective story 


in which vou 


provide the clues 
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Bruce Hutchison rediscovers 


CEE VNR NOWN COUNTRY 


X<T I 


‘The Peace River Country 


‘It is on the edge of things. a distant suburb of Alberta, peopled only yesterday and restless with the 


fierce energies of youth, the sense of virginity, of life in its salad days” 





N THE dismal village of High Prairie, 
] \lberta, while eating the worst meal ever 
cooked by human hands since the discovery of 
lire, we stole a copy of the Northern Echo to 
read a news dispatch of strange portent. It 
described a recent Social Credit convention 
hereabouts and added this baffling piece of 


intelligence 


All nominees spoke, Mr. Moore 
being handicapped to an extent by 
loss of voice suffered on Highway 
No in the great impassability. 


My wife and I were deeply puzzled by this 
cryptic announcement but our hearts went 
out to the unhappy Mr. Moore, caught in the 
great impassability, handicapped to an ex- 
tent, muted at a party convention, his promis- 
ing career perhaps fatally damaged by loss of 
voice, the essential tool of the politician’s 
craft 

Che great impassability! Only a traveler 


20 





on the single road into the north could under- 
stand the historic meaning of that phrase. We 
were beginning to understand it, though we 
had much to learn. 

All day our car had wallowed through a 
quagmire of peculiarly adhesive mud and, 
south of Lesser Slave Lake, had staggered on 
bolders as large as a man’s skull, where road 
gangs had hastily tried to fill a bottomless 
muskeg. 

Some weeks earlier the great impassability 
had halted all traffic, imprisoned scores of 
automobiles, silenced Mr. Moore (in sheer 
frustration, I suppose), cut the Peace River 
Country off from Alberta and revealed the 
sovereign fact of its life-—its isolation, its 
boundless distances, its hopes long deferred 
and its dogged courage. 

At the gate of High Prairie we had entered 
a distant suburb of Alberta, the last farming 
frontier and possibly the most interesting 
land in Canada. It is an old land in our brief 
national history and once was decisive in our 
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affairs when the Peace led Canadians to the 
western sea, yet it was peopled only yesterday 
and is still restless with the fierce energies of 
youth. 

Here, in fact, is the final reproduction of a 
Canadian experience begun three centuries 
ago on the banks of the St. Lawrence. There 
will be no other experience of this exact sort 
again. Hence the settlers subduing the nor 
thern wilds as their ancestors subdued the 
south are justified in using capital letters and 
calling their land the Peace River Country. It 
is almost a country and may some day be a 
province At all events, it is unique in the 
whole of Canada. 

We started north, pondering the assorted 
caravan that had preceded us, some thou- 
sands of years earlier. The prehistoric hordes 
from Asia, men and animals, once moved 
southward, it is said, on this rutted trail into 
the heartlands of America, followed aeons 
later by the fur traders of the unequaled 
Athabaska peltry, Continued on page 72 
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HE’S A TEACHER: At Staff Set. Wilf Henrich’s knee toddlers start their safety lessons. He’s welcomed now, but at first the schools barred him. 


How one cop sold his city on safety 


PLEASE 
| YOU 


HE’S A DIPLOMAT: Headquarters sign stresses police aim to please. 





When Wilf Henrich’s child 

was hit he started a one-man crusade 
to make Kitchener’s streets 

safe. He “converted” kids, sent 
erring parents back to school, even 
made women drivers listen. 


Would this plan work in your town too? 


BY DUNCAN McLEOD 


PHOTOS BY JOHN SEBERT 
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HE’S A BROADCASTER: 


By radio and the newspaper he 
speaks to the city every day. 


Safety salesman Henrich started with the children. and then the whole 


| THEN delegates to the Canadian 

/ Highway Safety Conference held in 
Ottawa last spring began discuss- 

ing ways to prevent accidents by educa 
tion, they were confounded by a chunky 
young police officer from Kitchener, Ont. 
No matter what new idea the experts sug- 
gested, Staff Sergeant Wilf Henrich was able 
to point out proudly, ‘‘We already have 
that operating successfully in Kitchener.” 
Kitchener’s pre-eminence in safety edu- 
cation is due largely to the unpolicemanlike 
In the last 
nine years these activities have included 
skipping rope with children, munching 
cookies in kindergarten, tearing up 177 
traffic summonses, redesigning Kitchener’s 


activities of Henrich himself. 


police uniforms to resemble those once 
worn by Hitler’s and 
publicly baiting women drivers by telling 
they act like pin- 
He has also hung up in police 


storm troopers 


them “peacocks on 
cushions.’”’ 
headquarters a sign that says: “It’s a law 
with us to please you.”’ He has done all] 
these things 
campaign for traffic safety. 

By gaining the confidence of children he 
has been able to recruit customers for his 


and more in an unorthodox 


safety courses, such as schoolboy patrols 
and bicycle schools, and instill in them a 
respect for safety that prepares them for 
a safe-driving course in high school. 

By tearing up summonses he has “‘per- 
suaded”’ violators to attend a free driving 
school conducted by his police department. 

By redesigning the police uniform, he has 
raised police in the public esteem, for 
Kitchener was founded by Germans whose 
descendants still have a love of military 
smartness. 

By cunningly criticizing women drivers 
he has caused such a fuss that he is invited 
to speak at women’s meetings — and so 
finds new recruits for his driving classes. 

By such devices as the sign in police 
headquarters he has convinced motorists 
that 
operative 
in return. 

As a consequence of Henrich’s 
chology, Kitchener’s safety-education pro- 


the police are anxious to be co- 
and motorists have co-operated 


psy- 


gram shows impressive before-and-after 
results. In 1947 Kitchener had three 
hundred and sixty-three accidents involv- 
ing cyclists; in 1955 there were only 


eighteen, nine of which involved men of 
fifty and over. Five people were killed 
by automobiles in 1949, four in 1955 in 
spite of the fact that the number of people 
in the city had increased. Of one hun- 
dred and seventy-seven traffic violators 
Henrich’s school for safe 
driving, only one has since reappeared in 
court. In addition he has persuaded twelve 
hundred volunteers to take the course for 
safe driving, and none of these have been 
arrested for traffic violations or accidents. 
Out of six hundred graduates of the high- 
school driving course, only six have been 


sentenced to 
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involved in accidents; in none has anybody 


been injured. In 1953 only accidents 
involving damage of fifty dollars and over 
they totaled 1,949. In 


1955 all accidents, even those causing a 


were reported 
few cents’ damage, were reported, and 
1,344 in 
increase in automobile registrations 


totaled only spite of a large 


Hen 


rich, who has reduced accidents and saved 


The statistics reflect the work of 


lives by becoming a cyclist, a_ radio 


speaker, a newspaper writer, a_ public 


relations expert, a practicing psy¢ hologist 
and a diplomat. 
Kitchener’s success offers proof to other 
that something can be 
traffic accident death 
It also shows the problems one city 


Canadian cities 


done to curb and 
tolls. 
has faced and largely overcome. Kitchener, 
located thirty miles northwest of Hamilton, 
has a population of fifty-eight thousand, 
more than two hundred industrial plants, 
contend to an even 
with 


and must greater 


degree than most cities headaches 
caused by narrow streets not designed for 
the heavy traffic they now must carry 
W. E. Ewens, a traffic engineer hired by the 
city to to relieve 


map out a program 


congestion and cure traffic hazards, has 


said: “‘In the large number of multipk 
approach intersections and very few cross- 
town streets, Kitchener is one of the worst 
cities I have seen.”’ 


While 


change the narrow streets nor to 


Henrich hasn’t been able to 
iron out 
the problems they raise, he has succeeded 
in Overcoming a more serious problem 

public apathy to safety education His 
success is all the more impressive because 
of the criticism directed at the police force 
194% 


laughter the 


when he began his 
Kitchener still 
case of the Peeping Tom policeman In 


campaign in 
recalls with 
1940 a constable was watching a courting 
couple through an open window when his 
He climbed 
in and recovered it. When the police chief 
angry 
citizens for the 


helmet toppled into the room 


ignored demands by romantic 


man’s dismissal, a new 
chief was appointed. The city still wasn’t 
satisfied, for an increasing number of 
children were being killed each year by 
automobiles. 

To quell the clamor that the police do 
Patrick 


acting chief to make the streets safe for 


something, John was appointed 


children. Patrick believed the answer was 
to have policemen lecture on safety in the 
schools. But when he approached schoo! 
principals they rejected the idea, believing 
policemen would scare children more than 
teach them. 
have to be dispelled and began a search 


He found 


Patrick knew this fear would 


for the man who could do it. 
Wilf Henrich. 

Henrich, a twenty-five-year-old, third- 
generation Pennsylvania-Dutch patrolman, 
had pounded the beat for four years, and 


was now due Continued on page 96 
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’ The rumor that killed a general 
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The war didn’t end in 1918 for Sir Arthur Currie. 






For ten years he fought charges that he had needlessly sacrificed Canadian lives. 






He spent his strength to clear his name, then died at fifty-seven 









3 A Maclean’s Flashback by Fergus Cronin 
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e THE EPISODE: Port Hope paper claimed that Gen. Currie, here taking salute, sacrificed men at Mons with peace hours away. Currie won his suit 
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OR four years the Canadian Corps of the ada by a statement Hughes made in the House nine years was a stormy controversial figure 

British Expeditionary Force crawled and of Commons on March 4, 1919: ‘“‘Were I in Nobody was neutral about Hughes: he was 
fought and spilled its blood in the trenches and authority,”” he thundered, “the officer who, despised by his enemies and idolized by his 
canals and churned-up orchards of France and four hours before the armistice was signed, friends 


Belgium. On the night of Nov. 10, 1918 the 
last night of the First World War it was on 
the outskirts of Mons, a Belgian manufacturing 
town eight miles north of the French border 

This town had been the scene of the first 
German victory over the British in 1914. In 
the early morning hours of Nov. 11, 1918, the 
Canadians recaptured it, and at 11 a.m. came 
the cease fire all along the front. The war was 
over. 

The actual fighting for Mons was brief, but 
across the Atlantic, in Canada, the battle was 
to rage on furiously for another ten years and 
to culminate in a historic trial. The two key 
figures in this protracted drama were men who, 
in some ways, were much alike Sir Sam 
Hughes, a perennial member of parliament and 
former Canadian minister of militia and 
defense, and Sir Arthur W. Currie, commander 
of the Canadian Corps. 

The battle of Mons was transferred to Can- 


. THE EVIDENCE: Front page of the Port Hope 


paper, featuring editorial that led Currie to sue, 
was reproduced by Toronto Evening Telegram. 
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although he had been notified beforehand that 
the armistice was to begin at eleven o’clock, 
ordered the attack on Mons, thus needlessly 
sacrificing the lives of Canadian soldiers, 
would be tried summarily by court-martial and 
punished so far as the law would allow. There 
was no glory to be gained, and you cannot find 
one Canadian soldier returning from France 
who will not curse the name of the officer who 
ordered the attack on Mons.”’ 

This charge, the most serious ever made 
against a high-ranking Canadian military 
officer, was the climax of a long-smoldering 
feud between Currie and Hughes 

Both were big gruff headstrong men ac 
customed to command, both were Ontario farm 
boys who began their careers as schoolteachers, 
and both had served long and risen high in the 
militia. Currie, who moved from Ontario to 
British Columbia, had turned from teaching to 
selling insurance and then to real estate 
Hughes had left teaching to publish a Lindsay, 
Ont., weekly newspaper, which he used as a 
springboard to dive into politics He was a 
Conservative member of parliament from 1892 
until he died in 1921 and for the whole twenty 









The paths of Currie and Hughes first crossed 
in 1911 Currie, then thirty-five, was officer 
commanding the 5th Artillery Regiment at 


Victoria $C... and Hughes had just been ap 
pointed minister of militia and defense in the 
cabinet of Sir Robert Borden Hughe then 
hiity-eight, ordered the band of Curri rey! 
ment to play ata Continued on page 42 





THE OUTCOME: Strain of trial damaged Currie's 
health. He died in Montreal on Nov. 30, 1933 











Her name was Elena. She would marry Salvatore, I knew, 
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and he was my friend. 
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She faced the future with quiet dread. Yet how could I help 
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N THE dismal dining room of the hotel in a town in occupation; the drea 
southern Italy the local putana was telling me about when bored prison offic 


waa ber mother, who was poor and bedridden, and about plates; the fathoms-dee; 


of his farn 


her daughter, who'd have to leave the elementary school in a beauty and riches 


| 
year if money couldn’t be found to give her a chance in life 4 dead world now, a dr 


She was also inviting me in a roundabout way to spend the here was a real world, Sal 


night with her of his ancestors’ mountains 
She was a fresh attractive woman of thirty, with an air of the sharp wind that tanned his 
sadness and boredom that I found sympathetic. I felt sad sun. The world south of Naples wa 
myself, sad and disappointed. I was romantically in love few words. I heard the voice of an old v 
with the grace and the color of Italy. but seeing for the first S« olding her son » who had 
time the scabby leg of the peninsula, the foot the northerners The voice was a n 
would have liked to amputate and cast into the sea I 
wanted everything in this land, including the women, to be 
great and beautiful, and all that I saw was either impover 
ished or corrupt. Nevertheless I should have liked to drinl| 
wine with this woman all night and hear her talk. I wanted 
to know more about the squalid mountain town from which 
she knew there was no escape. But I knew that her melan 
choly was too great for the night to be spent like that 
And yet, why not gamble for once? I looked at her and 
saw in her eyes the frontier of her country and her people, the 
barrier I wished to cross. Perhaps in her arms, I would 
understand it as a man, not as a thin-blooded literary 
traveler, a writer out of his depth, a man shackled by his 
past, his prejudices, his Englishness, his own loves 
I knew that I should not gamble. I’d never gambled on 
anything in my life. You have to be sure to be a gambler. So 
I paid my bill, gave her the few lire I could afford, added my 
worthless blessing in words, and went out, hoping that she’d 
find a better man that night. Then I re-entered the hotel at 
the rear and went up tomy room 
The winds of spring were biting at the mountain, the 
unbleached sheets were harsh under my fingers, and the 
water in my tin bowl numbed my hands and face In 





twenty-four hours I should reach my destination. I should 
be greeting Salvatore and his girl in Calabria. I had come to 
keep a promise, to visit a prisoner-of-war | had known in 
England. He had sat at my hearth and he wanted me to sit 
at his 

The world in which we had met, he as a prisoner, I as an 
interpreter, was a trivial world that had ceased to exist and I 
hoped that he had forgotten it. Over-sweet morning coffee 
in the cookhouse; gossip about fraternizing with girls; the 
malice of the northerners, hinting to the Sicilians how their 
wives and sisters were earning their bread during the Allied 





Raising kids is a woman’s work, we say, but is It: 
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When the man takes a back seat, says this authority, 


his son runs the risk of 


\S A PSYCHOLOGIST [was recently 


local church men’s club. They were interested, 


but one man asked a question in the minds of 


most others Why he asked do you speak 
to us’ Surely this topic concerns women?” 
He went on to explain that he’d tried reading 


books on child psyc hology and found almost 

no mention of the father It seemed to him 

that it was only the mother who mattered 
(nd, of course, he was right the books do 


] 


fact is well 


neglect the father he fi 
in Carmichael’s Manual of Child Psychology 


illustrated 


his is the standard American reference book, 
covering the most important aspects of 
research in the psychology of human develop 
ment In it are the condensed works of 
hundreds of scientists who have investigated 
child development But, if one looks for 
Father’’ in the index, the word is not there 
Careful reading of eleven hundred pages will 


vield only a handful of remarks about the 


the upbringing of children at our 


delinquency 
homosexuality 


and untold mental distress 





father 
family 


BY JOHN NASH 
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male parent. Still another book purports to 
give “‘A complete account of child develop 
ment from birth to maturity In its three 
hundred pages one chapter is devoted to 
father two and a half pages! It says that it 
is nice for the child to be friendly with his 
father, who can tell a bedtime story now and 
again, just as it’s nice to be friendly with the 
milkman 

Dr. John Bowlby in his book, Child Care 
ind the Growth of Love, explains why he does 
not discuss the father. It is because he con- 
siders him to be of no direct importance to the 
young child’s development, except as a bread 
winner and emotional support to the mother 
Other authors don’t even give father this 
much attention, and some manage to write 
whole books on child psychology with hardly 
a hint of his existence 

Che reason for this neglect of father is a 
reflection of our culture. When we study child 
rearing in primitive societies, we usually find 


no emphasis on ‘‘mothering.’” In such com 
munities say in the deeper parts of Africa or 
the remote South Sea Islands there are 
three conditions that make child rearing 
different from that of the civilized world 
i) The whole family is an economic unit 
mother, father and even young children are 


ly always a sex 


ill workers b) There is near 
division of labor, so that some jobs are done 
by men, others by women. (We have jobs for 
either men or women, but these are getting 
fewer. Moreover, we hold no religious objec 
tions to an exchange of jobs between the 
sexes, such as often exist among primitive 
peoples Among the Bantu tribes of Africa 
for example, the men rear cattle while women 
tend the gardens. A Bantu woman would not 
dream of tending the cattle -it would be ar 
offense to the gods c) In primitive com- 
munities there are no schools. Everything a 
child learns is from his parents or older 
children. Because the whole family works, the 
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the the 
The sex division of labor 


children spend much of day in 
parents’ company. 
has the effect of making boys work with their 
fathers, girls with their mothers. The result is 
a close relationship between father and son, 
Of 
course, during babyhood, the mother cares 
But from the time he 


first distinguishes the sexes the young boy 


while mother and daughter are together. 
for boys and girls alike 


looks toward his father, and the father would 
never think of leaving his son’s upbringing to 
his wife. 

The idea of child care being a woman’s job 
is foreign to primitive peoples, but we have 
become increasingly accustomed to the idea 
EK ven professionals studying children however 
have given the matter little attention until 
recently 


Why have child-rearing practices evolved to 


one that leans upon the mother? 
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Ihe family is no longer a working team, al 


answer les in our economic system 


lending a hand building the home and winning 


the daily bread. Instead, we have a system i! 


which the husband leaves the home and 
family in the care of his wife and goes out 
alone to win bread. Usually, in our technica 
age, the tasks he performs could not be 


shared with his sons, even if his boss and work 


Whereas the primi 
the 


mates should permit it 
I 


tive boy sees his father during much of 


day and becomes familiar with his work 


our 


boys seldom see their father. Dad disappears 


to some mysterious region called ‘the office 


\ great amount of common ground to father 


and son is lost Girls are able to share thei 


daily lives with their mothers to a far greater 


extent than boys with their fathers 
School is major factor uu 


North America t 


another 


In 


our 
] 


children’s lives 


a tradition of te aching is a womal 
Except high school, children are 
care of womet But i primitiv 
the boy enters a mans world abo 
our childre « ter schoo 

What ire th effects ) i ie 
depends irgely oO the mothe 
wome! What part should the f 
ind what happens wher 

We can often get clues 0 ! 
necessary to normal child 1e ve 
studying abnormal development 
deal of ligt or the father pia 
rearing nrown by the | rile 
sexuality lt Va once hought 
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On a few rocky acres in Nova Scotia the Negroes 


of New Road live in lonely isolation. They're poor, badly educated and suspicious. Yet they say they re 


happy and dont want help 


Story and pictures by EDNA STAEBLER 


— THAN half of Canada’s twenty thousand Negroes live in 
Nova Scotia where there are groups of colored people in almost 
every urban centre and a number of separate and distinct rural com- 
munities. The largest of these is called New Road Settlement. Its 
me thousand people are descendants of slaves and they live on a 
scrub-covered wasteland hemmed in by wild lonely hills known 
colloquially as ‘“‘the barrens.”’ They are happy out there on the 
rocks, I was told, if nobody bothers them. Almost nobody does: no 
one lives near the colony, other Negroes are inclined to avoid it and 
nost of the people in Halifax, ten miles away, don’t even know it 
exists 

It is hard to find out what goes on in New Road, it has so long 
been ignored. Its story has not been recorded; its people won’t tell 





























Would you change the lives of these people? 


of its ways to outsiders; it is almost as obscure and sinister as a village 
in an African jungle 

I stayed a few days in Halifax to learn what I could of the 
settlement before I went out to visit it. I was told it wasn’t safe to 
go out there, that men knifed each other, that truck drivers making 
deliveries from town were permitted to carry loaded revolvers, 
and the RCMP patrolled the area in pairs and never at night. 

I spoke to a number of people, both Negro and white, who 
regularly called at the settlement or once had taught school there 
They told me they had seen women fight and throw rocks at each 
other. They said teen-age boys chased young girls who ran screaming 
and laughing into the bushes and there were many illegitimate 
children. Some said they wouldn’t stay in New Road for half a 
million dollars, that the houses were flimsy and filthy, none had 
plumbing, some didn’t even have privies; that the water was impure 
and the people ate garbage, fish heads and meat that was putrid 
They said the New Roaders were generous and kind and would give 
you the last scrap they had. In spite of malnutrition and hardship 
they also were tough and had fun: they made music, they danced on 
the roads and sang spirituals; they made brew, got drunk, meditated 
and saw visions of Jesus and of men on white horses; they were 
happy and completely unworried that one third of their children had 
never been inside a schoolroom and that only five of their men had 
passed army intelligence tests during wartime. 

A Negro census taker told me it was hard to get statistics from 
people in New Road because most of them couldn’t read or write, 
didn’t know the dates when their children were born, couldn’t spell 
their names. He said he was afraid to go alone to the houses: the 
women were suspicious and resentful of anyone who tried to get them 
to give information and many had fierce dogs that rushed out at 
strangers. 

I was told by a policeman in Dartmouth (the city across the 
harbor from Halifax and nearer New Road) that New Road women 


when they came into town, talked loud and pulled each other’s hair 
on the streets, upset the tables at rummage sales, begged for hand 
outs and sometimes stole clothes for their children. ‘‘Some are wild 
ones,”’ he said and he laughed. ‘““They’re a nuisance but not really 
bad.”’ 


I talked to Negroes in Dartmouth who said they couldn’t under 
stand the New Roaders, that they didn’t look, speak or act like the 
rest of their race in the province: some had a broad southern accent, 


ll seemed frightened of strangers; they kept to themselves; none 
ever left the colony singly, always in pairs or in groups; they seldom 
moved from the community and no one moved in; there were only 


twelve surnames among them in the whole settlement 
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told me that once a month a preacher 


How they came to be living out on the barrens no one seemed ti 


Librarians, archivists and conduct a service in the New Road Baptis 


historians couldn’t tell me \ 
lf, 


know 
Negro woman who had written 
Scotia Negroes told me she had no proof but she had heard from 
some old folks now dead that the first New Road settlers were 
American slaves captured by the British in a war (she didn’t know the 
which war) and put out on the rocks in the winter to die. She said practice of sorcery 


they had survived by digging themselves in among the rocks and By the time I’d heard all these shoc} 
Road I was wondering if I’d be foolish to v 


praying, and carts sent out in the spring to pick up the bodies went 
back to Halifax empty. ‘‘And for over one hundred years those the Halifax office of the RCMP to ask if it 
people out there have suffered from isolation and neglect,’’ the by a man of great dignity that the Negroe w Road Settlemer 
‘No one wants to go near them. They he ffed at their use of black 


time the deacons appointed for 


a religious history of the Nova 


spiritual needs of the settlement 
A man in Halifax told me there 
dea 


at threatened with mysterious | 


woman said bitterly. are were good Canadian citizens scoffed 
knife stranger 


deeply religious but they don’t even have a resident preacher She and said that they didn’t 
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you live on a shoestring 

you watch golf, talk golf, dream golf 
you pack, unpack, pack and move on 
you battle nerves and live on hope 


you watch your husband die a little when he loses 


is Al Balding, the only Canadian volf pro who has ever won a major tournament 





By Moreen Balding 


as told to Trent Frayne 











IN THE twenty-one years that golfers have 
been trooping across the continent to make a 
living out of tournament prize money, only one 
Canadian professional has ever won a major 
tournament in the United States. He’s my 
husband, Al Balding, and I was there at the 
sunny resort town of Sanford on Florida’s 
Atlantic coast last December when he put to- 
gether four rounds of 69, 66, 66 and 68 for an 
11-under-par total of 269 in a tournament called 
the Mayfair Open. A lot of the big-name golfers 
were there, like Sam Snead and Tommy Bolt 
and Frank Stranahan and Porky Oliver. And 
there was Al, outwardly calm but, inside, his 
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nerves jangling, topping them all and winning 
first-prize money of twenty-four hundred dol 
lars for four days’ work. 

I couldn’t help thinking as he stood up on 
the flag-decked presentation stand and ac 
cepted his cheque that six years ago he had 
been a part-time truck driver in Toronto, or 
that in five months on the same winter tourna 
ment circuit in 1954 he had earned only six 
hundred dollars in nineteen tournaments. And 
[’ll never forget the tension of that last endless 
hour of the tournament as the late-afternoor 
sun made the shadows long across the eight 
eenth green. 

Even after Al had finished his last round we 
weren’t sure he’d won. Two of the American 
pros who had a chance to catch him, Porky 
Oliver and Mike Souchak, were still on the 
course. We watched Al’s score being posted 
on the big scoreboard near the eighteenth 
green, and then Al wandered over to the park 
ing lot and got into our car. He got a cigar 
from the glove compartment they seem to 
help him relax after the intense concentration 
of a round —and took off his shoes. He sat with 
his feet dangling from the open door, and 
waited. Jack Kay, the pro from Montreal 
who’s a good friend of Al’s, strolled by 

‘‘How’d you do?” he asked. 

Al took a long slow puff on his cigar and 
grinned a little sheepishly. 

“T think maybe I won,” he said. 

Jack just stared at him. Then he walked 
around to the other side of the car and climbed 
in. They sat there silently, waiting. 

I went back to the eighteenth green and 
joined the restless horseshoe of spectators 


the United States. and I’m his wife 


standing, kneeling and sitting there watching 
the threesomes trickle up the long eighteenth 
fairway and then make their last putts of the 
tournament. Mike Souchak came in — and he 
was a stroke behind Al. The tightness in my 
stomach grew; it was a feeling I used to get as 
a little girl in school when I had to stay in after 
four to be punished, and watched the hands of 
the clock creep up toward four. 

As I stood there waiting, Tommy Bolt, one 
of the circuit’s leading money winners who had 
already finished and was three strokes behind 
Al, loomed up beside me. 

‘“‘Why are you looking so worried?”’ he smiled 
“Al’s a cinch.” 

““Gosh,”’ I said, “‘you know how those fellows 
sneak up on you. Oliver’s just apt to catch 
him.”’ 

‘**‘No, no,”’ Bolt assured me. ‘*‘You’ve nothing 
to worry about.” 

And then finally the Continued on page 86 
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The college 





that’s for everyone 


\t Sir George Williams in Montreal, grandmothers, 


sweater cirls. bank managers and urchins 
‘ | 


study side bv side. Some take fifteen vears. working 


nights, to graduate, and nobody is barred 


BY BILL STEPHENSON 


PHOTO BY BASIL ZAROY 


A MAN GRADUATED from Sir George Wil- 
liams College in Montreal seven years ago with 
the degree of bachelor of arts, a course that 
wasn't even offered when he enrolled there 
eighteen years previously In the same class 
was a mother who had gone back to school to 
keep a flighty son company. Then she acquired 
a taste for study and stayed on long after he 
washed out 

Last year at Sir George Williams College a 
father proudly watched his son receive a 
bachelor of commerce degree, an eminence he 
himself had attained only the year before. 
Another student had to be led up to receive 
a high-school diploma by his constant com- 
panion, a seeing-eye dog named Bambi 

Che curious quality about these items is not 
that they are so unusual but that they are so 
commonplace at Sir George Williams College 
and Schools. For this college, a relative new- 
comer to the ranks of Canadian universities 
but a veteran in the teaching field, has wel- 
comed as its particular responsibility what might 
be called ‘“‘education’s displaced persons.”’ 
These inchide thousands of people who left 
school early but whose yearning for a second 
chance at an education often conflicts with the 
harsh realities of making a living 

Sir George Williams is trying to ensure that 
everyone whatever his age, beliefs, origin or 
economic status can obtain the best educa- 
tion he’s big enough to carve for himself 

Sir George, whose main quarters until this 
spring were on the upper two floors of the 


Central YMCA on downtown Drummond 
Street, is the only YMCA-sponsored college in 
Canada, although there are at least a dozen in 
the U. S. These range from Boston’s North 
eastern University to the Detroit Institute of 
Technology and San Francisco’s Golden Gate 
College. Usually they are administered and 
underwritten by the local YMCA board, but 
an effort is made to tailor expenses to the fees 
collected “i 

Knowing that many students have limited 
means, Sir George charges forty-five dollars 
for a college course (you need twenty-one for 
a degree). Yet, though teachers receive about 
average salaries, almost the total budget of 
$940,000 last year was covered by fees 

By day’s disarming light, Sir George seems a 
normal educational institute, where eight 
hundred crewcuts and sweater girls labor 
and lark their way toward one of the college’s 
three internationally recognized degrees: bache- 
lor of arts, bachelor of commerce. bachelor of 
science, or diploma in association science. The 
latter is a special course for YMCA secretaries 
Sir George being the only place in Canada 
where it may be obtained. 

Come dusk, however, and the mask of 
normalcy is torn aside by a motley, irreverent 
horde of more than six thousand. These are 
Sir George’s pride, joy and nightmare. From 
forty nations and three times that many voca- 
tions they swarm Jew, Catholic, Protestant, 
Buddhist, Rosicrucian, atheist. Hindu, Moslem 
and theosophist, driven by reasons both silly 
and sublime 

Among them are the freckled and the 
wrinkled, the raucous and the reserved, the 
powdered and the bearded, in every permuta- 


tion of grimy hand Continued on next page 





FROM EVERY WALK OF MONTREAL LIFE. 
these students attend an evenine class in 
sociology at Sir George Williams College. 
Most of them work for a living during the 


daytime and win their diplomas at night 
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RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 





n Morocco Doris Day (centre) and James Stewart faced a cloak-and-dagger mystery. 


BEST BET | 


THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH: Director 
Alfred Hitchcock, the old maestro of celluloid 


suspense, is back in his top form with this cloak-and-dagger thriller, 
a remake of a British film he did twenty years ago. Hollywood's 
James Stewart and Doris Day appear as American tourists plausibly 
involved in an international assassination plot, and Britain's Bernard 
Miles in a fake clerical collar is a frightening villain. The locale 
shifts spectacularly from French Morocco to London. 


CAROUSEL: The thick syrup in the story sometimes leaks through and 
makes a sticky mess, but this widescreen musical is well worth seeing 
because of some fine dances and the sunlit Rodgers and Hammerstein 
songs, all capably projected. With Gordon MacRae, Shirley Jones. 


THE HARDER THEY FALL: Budd Schulberg's powerful novel has been 
turned into a strong and bitter movie which accuses the prizefight 
business of unbridled corruption and savagery. Maybe the indict- 
ment is a bit overdrawn, but the picture packs a lethal wallop. With 
Humphrey Bogart, Rod Steiger, Jan Sterling, and a giant named 
Mike Lane as a present-day human sacrifice. 


NEVER SAY GOODBYE: Another of the Rock Hudson soap operas, 
laboriously slanted for ‘‘the women's audience.'’ It's as good as, 
but no better than, most of its radio counterparts. This time our 
boy's marriage to ao German girl (Cornell Borchers) crashes into 


emotional icebergs. 


SERENADE: Mario Lanza can still shake chandeliers with his top C, 
but his overacting is worse than ever and the story is corny. He's a 
farmboy tenor, and Joan Fontaine is a snaky seductress who makes 


ganglions quiver. 


Gilmour’s guide to the current crop 


Anything Goes: Musical. Good 

The Benny Goodman Story: Jazz music 
al-biography. Good 

The Big Knife: Drama. Good 

Border Street: Polish drama. Good 

Bottom of the Bottle: Drama. Fair 

Cash on Delivery: Comedy. Poor 

Cockleshell Heroes: War drama. Good 

The Conqueror: Historical melodrama 
Fair 

The Court Jester: Comedy. Excellent 

The Dam Busters: Air war. Excellent 

The Deep Blue Sea: Drama. Good 

Diabolique: Horror mystery. Good 

Doctor at Sea: British Comedy Fair 

Forever, Darling: Comedy. Fair 

Glory: Rocetrack drama. Fair 

Guys and Dolls: Musical 

Helen of Troy: Epic drama. Good 

Hell on Frisco Bay: Crime. Fair 

Hot Blood: Gypsy drama. Fair 


Excellent 


til Cry Tomorrow: Drama. Good 

The Indian Fighter: Western. Fair 
Inside Detroit: Crime drama. Poor 
The Ladykillers: Comedy. Good 

The Last Frontier: Western. Fair 

The Last Hunt: Western. Good 

Let's Make Up: Fantasy-musical. Poor 
The Lieutenant Wore Skirts: Comedy 

Good 


Littlest Outlaw: Children's story. Good 

lone Ranger: Western. Fine for kids 

Manfish: Adventure. Poor. 

The Man Who Never Was: Espionage 
thriller. Excellent 

The Man With the Golden Arm: Drug- 
eddict drama. Good 

Man With the Gun: Western. Good. 

Marty: Comedy-drama. Excellent. 

Meet Me in las Vegas: Musical. 
Excellent 

Naked Amazon: Safari. Fair 

Picnic: Comedy-drama Excellent 

The Prisoner: Drama. Excellent 

Quentin Durward: Adventure. Good 

Ransom!: Suspense drama. Good 

Richard Ill: Shakespeare. Tops 

The Rose Tattoo: Comedy-drama. Good 

The Scarlet Hour: Melodrama. Fair 

Simon and Laura: Comedy. Good 

The Tender Trap: Comedy. Good. 

Texas Lady: Western drama. Poor 

Three Stripes in the Sun: Comedy-drama. 
Good 

Touch and Go: Comedy. Good 

Toughest Man Alive: Drama. Fair 

Trial: Drama. Excellent 

Tribute to a Bad Man: Western. Good 

The Trouble With Harry: Comedy. Good 

World in My Corner: Ring drama. Fair 
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and grinning face, angelic disposition 
and sharp elbow. Stenos battle bank 
managers for blackboard space, urchins 
ponder arithmetic alongside Vimy 
veterans. As for the sweet old lady 
clawing her way up the crowded stairs 
via the gaudy jerkins of equally de- 
termined youths, no outsider could say 
whether she was on her way to a class 
in Advanced Accounting or Fine Arts, 
or just a teacher hustling to get to her 
susiness College class 

“I'd rather face a tiger with a jack 
knife than come to an evening class 
unprepared,’ shudders biology pro 
fessor Donald Peets, former U. S 
Navy officer and combat veteran 
“They're ruthless, demanding but 
very satisfying. They make no bones 
about telling instructors that if they 
don’t dish up the kind of teaching the 
students want, they’ll find someone 
who will. You know where you stand at 
all times.” 

This state of permanent siege stems 
from the fact that under one roof Sir 
George offers college degrees, high- 
school, business-school, elementary- or 
art-school courses, er a complete one- 
year practical course in retailing. Most 
courses may be taken either by day or 
evening. Since most students work in 
the daytime, however, most schooling 
takes place at night. 

Courses are exactly the same in the 
day or evening, winter or summer, and 
carry the same credits. The big dif- 
ference is in the length of time it takes. 


\ miracle of courage 


Kenneth Everette Norris, principal 
of Sir George Williams College and 
Schools since 1936, claims that six 
years is the average time for a high- 
school graduate to take a night degree 
at the college, although a few, like 
Mrs. Goldie Lewis, headmistress at a 
Jewish private school in Montreal, 
have done it in only four years. 

“If they still have elementary- or 
high-school subjects to clear away it 
may take ten to fifteen years,”’ says 
Norris. ‘‘Heaven only knows what 
miracles of courage and perseverance 
that entails. Some take a course here 
and there, with no intention of working 
for a degree. We want them all to know 
that we are at their service, and that 
their needs are our only guide.”’ 

By sheer chance, Sir George is 
situated almost in the geometric heart 
of its student body, most of whom live 
within a few miles. But it is not chance 
that causes many students-— in spite of 
faculty frowns — to walk or pedal those 
miles in bitterest weather, to save on 
carfare money badly needed for books, 
baby shoes or rent. 

Nor is it anything but determination 
to succeed that persuades many to 
travel thirty to fifty miles to class a 
couple of nights a week. One man com- 
mutes to Sir George each week from 
Swanton, Vermont, a hundred miles 
away. A native Montrealer, Manuel 
Varverikas, now on the medical staff 
of McGill, drove a milk wagon before 
school and spotted pins in a bowling 
illey after school to take his arts 
degree at Sir George during the day. 
Mrs. Margaret Bloom, exhibiting the 
same pluck, works as a waitress in a 
Montreal restaurant by day so she can 
go to Sir George’s elementary school 
two nights a week. 

Mrs. Bloom had to leave school in 
England when she was in grade four 
Raising a family later kept her from 
going to school again. Now she’s 
determined to get the education she 
missed. Her reason? “‘It wasn’t so 
tough keeping my two daughters from 
finding out how illiterate I was, but 
my grandson’s questions make it em- 
barrassing. He’s ten and getting 
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smarter every day, so I'll just have to 
work that much harder to keep up with 
him.’ 

According to Douglass Burns Clarke 
the registrar, the main reasons people 
attend Sir George are: “‘We’re cheap 
we're available, and we don’t put on 
airs.” Among the other reasons, the 
one given him by three wheelchair 
paraplegics was certainly different: the 
elevator in the main building—dis 
dained by other students as far too 
slow—attracted them to Sir George 
McGill has no such accommodation 

Whole schedules of Sir George’s 
classes are cheerfully switched to the 
main building near the elevators, just 
to make it easier for these chair-borne 
students to get around. 

Besides plotting degree requirements 
or recommending courses, the regis 
trar’s duty is to give all applicants 
some conception of what might be 
called the larger aim of the college 
This is not easily put into words for 
someone who may have just finished 
ten hours driving a truck or looking 
after a brood of children. Some faculty 
members refer to this aim as “‘the com- 
plete and total development of the 
personality.” Others say that Sir 
George is interested in graduating not 
specialists but humanists. 

For greater understanding of these 
ideals—which both the college and the 
YMCA consider of prime import 
registrar Clarke often seats applicants 
where they cannot help but see a wall 
plaque on which are engraved these 
words by poet Robert Graves: 


To know only one thing well is to 
have a barbaric mind; civilization 
implies the graceful relation of all 
varieties of experience to a central 
humane system of thought. 


Furthermore, he cautions all degree 
students that they may not specialize 
in their chosen fields until they have a 
good knowledge of other fields. Thus, 
for example, out of his twenty-one 
degree courses, a bachelor of science 
must take: (a) one survey course each 
in the natural sciences, social sciences 
and humanities; (b) three full courses in 
English; (c) three basic sciences and 
three maths, and (d) two full courses in 
arts. He then has seven of his own 
specialty to choose from. 

An arts student would have a similar 
curriculum, except that he would have 
to take at least two extra science 
courses. 

The object is a fond hope on the 
faculty’s part that science grads will 
know that George Sand was a woman, 
and that arts and commerce people 
may have some inkling of how a bridge 
gets from one side of a river to the 
other. All this on the premise that 
today—more than any other time in 
history—a little knowledge of the 
other man’s problems can help all 
mankind. 

For students with more time or 
curiosity, Principal Norris or perhaps 
Henry Foss Hall, dean of the faculty, 
may relate a little of the college’s back 
ground to illustrate its aims. 

To begin with, there are two colleges 
in North America named after George 
Williams, the English lad who or 
ganized the first YMCA meeting in 
London during June 1844. One college 
is in Chicago, the other in Montreal 
But where the Canadian one recognizes 
in its title that George was knighted 
for his YMCA services in 1894, the 
Chicago college continues to call it- 
self plain “‘George Williams College.” 
Through ignorance of heraldry or sheer 
puckishness, however, its coat of arms 
bears the insignia of Sir George Wil- 
liams’ family. 

The Canadian college, in dealing 
with its republican cousin in Chicago 
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all correspondence 


‘Mr. George Wil 


prefers to address 
with similar irony to 
liams College.” 
During the Great Exhibition in Lon 
1851, a Montreal man 
Claxton-—grandfather of 
recently retired minis 


don in named 
¥ James 
Brooke Claxton 
ter of national 
the YMCA’s cheery rooms on Gresham 
Street Impressed by the 
charity and simple education provided 
there for “‘young men in the trades,”’ he 
returned to Montreal and inspired the 


defense —happened on 


Christian 


founding of the first branch of the Y 
in the New World The date wa 


November 1851, just two weeks ahead 
of the branch set up in Boston, Mass 

It was not until 1873 that the educa 
program of the Montreal Y 

That a cruel depres 
the world. The Y, 
ing with its “faith and 
ittempted to help men find employment 


tion got 


under way year 


in keep 


sion swept 


works” creed 


by offering night classes in phonog 
raphy (shorthand ind French, the 
first YMCA on the continent to do 
this 

By 1881, night-class students nun 


bered over 250, including twelve young 


bookkeeping In a 


ries instigated by 


guest 
McGill 
that year was a fine peroration by Dr 
William Osle1 
he Brain.” 


Y occupied its 


women itn 


lecture se 


on his favorite subject 
1892 to 1912, the 


building on the 


From 

own 
present site of the Sun Life building in 
Dominion Square The year 1920 saw 
the start of evening high school 


By the spring of 1926 the educational 


ispect of the YMCA’s work in Mont 
real had grown so large that it was 
decided | it should have i Separate 


therefore the 


May 3 


innoun ed 


On 


papers 


identity 


morning the setting 
up of a new co-educational institution 
in Montreal to be known as Sir Ge 
Williams College after the 
the YMCA 


Sir George 


founder o 


*s modern saga had begun 


Several dates stand out since then 
1929, when senior matriculation (in 
(Quebec first-year college) wa ntro 


JASPER 


the 
degree in arts, science and commerce 
two-yeal! 


duced; 1932, when associate's 


was inaugurated—a course 
roughly equivalent to that long pro 
vided by junior colleges in the U. S 


In 1934 they decided to crash the 
education barrier and offer full four 
year degrees. —T'wo men already in the 
associate’s course—Leo Germain and 


Francis Davidson, of Montreal— gradu 
science at the 
initial 1936, the first 


two of a long line of alumni which has 


ated as bachelors of 


convocation in 


now passed 2,500. 


One big date stands out the day 
in March 1948 when Sir George (as 
distinct from the Montreal YMCA 
was granted a charter naming it “‘a 
body corporate and politic for the 


purpose of conducting a_ college o1 


university in the Province of Quebe« 


Besides the glory, this date carried 
with it much soul-searching. For now 
they had the chance to change thei 
name to “Sir George Williams Univer 
sity’’ and cash in on the financial 
benefits and prestige of that word 


where the 


especially in a_ province 


name ‘‘college’’ was often given to 


classical high schools To then 


decided 


mere 
credit 
it because 
that 
for spec ial study for grads from othe 


however, they against 


noblesse oblige demanded 


1 university provide opportunity 


universities, and specialization was con 
trary to Sir George’s ideals 
‘*Besides,”’ Henry Hall 
we all knew that if we had to call our 
to gain dignity and 


says Foss 


selves a university 
prestige we might as well stop.’ 

In its brief Sir 
had a great effect on Canadian educa 


history George ha 


tion. In 1934 when it initiated evening 
study 

lege in 
many others have 
Carleton 
Ottawa 


was the only col 


Since 


for degrees it 
Canada to do so then 
followed suit 


St Patrick’s 


mons: 
them College, 
University in the 
Universities of Mont 


Hamilton), Manitob 
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offered its experience. With Carleton 
College, founded during the war, it 
went even further, bequeathing its 
registrar, Dr. E. F. Sheffield, now of the 
education division of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics 

During the war Sir George was the 
only college in Canada to offer free 
tuition to servicemen At one time 
380 servicemen and women were in 
attendance, and many who were per 
manently stationed in Montreal took 
their whole degree at no cost to them 
selves 

Besides pioneering in evening degree 
work Sir George was the first Canadian 
college to adopt student counseling as 
Every day student, 
and any evening student who wishes, 


part of its services 


takes a series of tests to determine his 
personality traits, aptitudes, vocabu 
lary and study habits. When he finds 
out —-often with a shock 
really like, the student can often take 
steps for self-improvement which may 
alter his life 


what he is 


Few grads are famous 


Working closely with counseling are 
two other college services: the careers 
library and the placement service. The 
careers library, presented to the college 
by the Kiwanis Club in 1947, is a vast 
catalogue of up-to-date data on every 
occupation. Trained personnel, study 
ing a student’s test results, can often 
suggest a suitable vocation, then ask 
the placement service to supply him 
with jobs toward this goal. 

“They taught me English, put me on 
the right course and have tripled my 
salary in less than three years,” 
teered German immigrant Alfred Ron 
neberger, enterprising 
year-old commerce student, who works 
at Canadair. 
immigrants find their role in Canada 
George Morgan, of Troon, Scotland, 


volun 
twenty-eight- 


Sir George helps many 


came over to play the bagpipes in 
Ogilvy’s Montreal department store 
He liked Canada and is now a drafts 
man at Shawinigan Water and Power 
Co. on his way to a science degree at 
Sir George. 

The modesty displayed by Sir 
George is reflected in its grads, few of 
Most gravitate 
toward the personal-service fields and 


whom achieve fame 
become doctors, teachers, social workers, 
librarians and researchers. Dr. J. Roby 
Kidd, head of the Canadian Associa 
tion for Adult Education, and William 
Hamilton, Montreal MP, are in this 
tradition, as are Rita Shane, Arts °37, 
Montreal pediatrician, and 
Helen Tetley, Arts ’49, a missionary in 
the Sudan 
ated in 1938 at the age of sixty-two 


now a 
James Cushing, who gradu 
is still doing genealogy work in Mont- 


real A 


Hirshberg, a Hollywood columnist and 


notable exception 1s Jack 


press age nt 


Today, Sir George occupies ter 
buildings within shouting distance of 
the Central Y. Last June, however 
the cornerstone was laid for a new 
three-million-dollar building adjoining 
the Y, which when finished this summer: 
will be all school space. No rooms t 
rent, no ventilator to share with the 
laundry or delicatessen next door. Fo 
the first time in its history, a buildin 
all its own 

there will be 
time in the new building for people wit! 
As it is now, ten or 


The directors hope 
special problems 
more people getting together can ash 
for a new course and probably get it 
A dozen new courses are added this way 
each year 
will again get the yen for a course sucl 


But they hope no ten people 


as gemology to which they succumbed 
in a weak moment some years agi 
They still suspect the result of thi 
course was a rash of unsolved jewel! 
robberies in Montreal. And they still 
get embarrassed when they are asked 
whatever became of the girl who 
enquired in all seriousness, through the 
proper channels, “‘Could you give me a 
course in striptease dancing?” 

They would like to see more girls 
however, going to college. At present 
only thirty percent of the students are 
women; they’re mainly in the business 
school. Three husband-and-wife teams 
graduated last season, and the whol 
college felt happy about it 

They would also like to be the first 
college in Canada to offer a night course 
leading to degrees in engineering. There 
are enough students now studying pre 
engineering at Sir George to fill such 
night school. 

Their swimming, water polo and 
basketball teams—under Coach Mag 
nus Flynn—will probably continue to 
prosper in the new building Their 
The Georgian, which was 
judged the best weekly in this year’s 
Canadian 


newspaper, 


University Press awards 
will again be trying for that honor i 
new quarters But the crisp, clear 
building will carry its pitfalls too 

In its ordered spaciousness, with the 
almost certain prospect oil further ex 
pansion to come, will the old spirit of 
what - may 


smothered? Will principals, deans and 


come we'll - manage be 
professors still get the same delight out 


of fighting their way into elevators that 


they once got out of fighting their way | 
up and down stairs, giving no quart \ 
to the mob and knowing better than t« 7 


isk for any 

Most important of all:. Will the 
people who make Sir George what it is 

the second chancers of tomorrow, the 
men, women and teen-agers giving 
their all for an education—-still look 
upon the new Sir George as a lovel 
place to spend an evening? 

“If they’re ready to take a chance 
on it,”’ says Dean Hall, ‘“‘we certainly) 


are.” oe 
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The rumor that killed a general continued from page 25 








As the nation hailed Curri 
Basorl lad kh 

Sam Hughes called h 

semi-political affau Currie counter 


manded the order. From then on there 
was intermittent friction between them 

Hughes nevertheless acknowledged 
Currie’s ability as a soldier when, soon 
after the outbreak of war, he gave 
him command of the first Canadian 
brigade to go overseas. Sut from 
France Currie again fanned the flames 
of their antagonism by sending back 
adverse reports on the performance of 
the Ross rifle, consistently championed 
by Hughes as the basic small-arms 
weapon for the Canadian forces. And 
there were other points of disagree- 
ment 

Hughes, for example, had _ long 
dreamed of a Canadian army in 
France instead of a Canadian corps 
attached to the British Army In 
1915 he began to fight toward that end 
Currie opposed it in the conviction that 
the time for it had not yet come: 
trained replacements were already hard 
to find In the winter of 1915-16 
Hughes urged the British War Office to 
replace all British staff officers in the 
Canadian forces with Canadian officers. 
Currie, now in command of the Can- 
adian Ist Division, again was in 
opposition, writing, “It is not a ques- 
tion of whether a man is a Canadian or 
otherwise, it is one of the best man for 
the job.”” The War Office agreed. 

The position of the Canadian armed 
forces was vastly different during 
World War I than it became after the 
Statute of Westminster which in 1931 
gave Canada complete independence 
from Great Britain. Currie, therefore, 
could defy Hughes without fear of dis- 
missal because his responsibility was to 
the British. The Canadian government 
had only an ineffective influence over 
the Canadian Expeditionary Force 
through its minister for overseas forces 
of Canada, located in London 

Currie clashed with Hughes on 
another notable occasion In June 
1917, just after being knighted in the 
birthday honors of King George V. he 
was made corps commander with the 
rank of lieutenant-general, succeeding 
Sir Julian Byng. Sam Hughes, by now 
no longer a cabinet minister told 
various authorities he would like his 
son Brig.-Gen. Garnet Hughes to take 
over the Ist Division But, while 
Currie had always been friendly with 
Garnet, he professed to have no con 
fidence in his ability in the field. So he 
recommended instead Sir Archibald 
Macdonell, who got the appointment 

Most of these causes of friction were 
known at the time only to the two men 
and their closest military colleagues 
But Hughes finally brought the feud 
into the open in October 1918, just 
after the Battle of Cambrai— one of 
the bloodiest of the war in which the 
victorious Canadians suffered sixteen 
thousand casualties—when he wrote 
Borden, then prime minister of the 
union government 

“Tl have on other occasions drawn 
your attention to the massacres at 
Lens, Passchendaele, et« where the 
only apparent object was to glorify the 
general in command and make it 
impossible, through butchery, to have 
a fifth and sixth division and two army 
corps 

“In the 
around Cambrai, it seems simply a case 
of ‘bull-head’ and sending up our gal- 
lant lads against positions swarming 


present case, however, 


MACLEAN'S 


with machine guns and without our 
boys being properly supported by 
tanks or guns.’ 

To launch so uncompromising an 
attack on Currie while newspapers and 
public figures were referring to him as a 
military genius was in keeping with 
Hughes’ uncompromising personality 
In 1897, when Currie was first putting 
on a uniform, Hughes was already 
lieutenant-colonel in command of Lind 
say’s 45th Regiment, whose services, 
incidentally, he offered the British 
government in any part of the world 
an offer made without consulting par 
liament. He volunteered for the Boer 
War in 1899 and it was said that he 
fought not only the Boers but most of 
the higher officers and South African 
authorities as well. 

Hughes was credited to a _ great 
degree for Canada’s state of prepared 
ness when World War I broke out 
having carried out an aggressive policy 
of recruitment and building of armories 
and rifle ranges. Most of his many 
speeches had predicted war. But he 
backed industrialists who later proved 
to be war profiteers and continued to 
support them; and he stubbornly de 
fended the Ross rifle, answering all 
reports of its inefficiency with the 
countercharge that the ammunition 
was defective. His persistent demands 
for conscription and his criticism of 
Quebec for not contributing her share 
of men to the army were couched in 
such undiplomatic language that, in 
1916, Borden forced him to resign fron 
the cabinet 


How could Currie fight back? 


3ut Hughes would not be subdued 
Taking advantage of his parliamentary 
immunity, he avenged himself on tle 
Toronto Evening Telegram—a Tory 
paper that had attacked him-— by 
charging that the editor-in-chief was 
drawing half his salary from a U.S 
society supported by German gold. He 
also stated that the British were 


scrapping good Canadian war equi; 


ment and replacing it with inferior 
material, and that Canadian wounded 
were not well looked after by the 


British medical services When asked 
for details by other MPs he would say 
simply, “Sam Hughes assumes re 
sponsibility for any statements he 
makes.” 

When he chose to hur! his sharp ind 
deadly comments at Currie, his status 
an MP made him immune from charges 
More frustrating to Currie 


of slander 
was the fact that as commande! 
Canada’s army he felt that he could 
not reply without loss of dignity 
Dignity was important to Currie 


His whole bearing reflected it: he was 
six feet four inches tall, had broad 
shoulders and weighed two hundred 
and forty pounds. As a leader he was 
reserved in manner, and made enemies 
because of a brusque manner, especialls 


But to his intimates 
= 


toward strangers 
he was a hearty man with a boy 
smile that lit up his whole face 
Though Currie himself remained silent 
at first, Hughes’ statement on Mons 
touched off a national debate There 
had been many doubts in the minds of 
Canadians, especially the next-of-kin 
of casualties reported only after the end 
of the war, who wondered why the 
attack on Mons had been necessary. As 
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ad ¢ ialt t caught up with 
I ‘ of (Canadiar oldier killed 
ded during the last couple of 
i! Vee th ny made the 
‘ f i nh hat all the er 
ed ( killed r wounded 
juril the tinal Skil ! it Mon But 
I the ttack by Hughe n 
House 5, Go on had publicly 
i f f f Mon 
| newspa pe ind ‘ 
ent diatel ‘ me 
( lefen Phe ‘Toronto Globe 
ented Phe ene never dealt 


fouler blow than that directed by Sir 
Sam Hughes igainst the leaders of the 
Canadian Army still in the field and 
Richard 


Van ouver 


unable to defend themselves.”’ 
Clive Cooper MP for 
South, said that the Allied armies “‘had 
no guarantee that the armistice was 
going to be signed: they had to hammer 
the brute to be certain that he would 
sign t And Hugh Guthri« who 
became minister of militia in 1920 
called Currie undoubtedly the great 
est soldier this country has ever pro 
duced and probably one of the greatest 
oldiers that the world has seen.”’ 


But 


Hughes’ attack, which he re 


newed from time to time, had such an 


impact 


that when Currie came home 


| 


in August 1919 he was met by a publi 


chill 


Halifax gave him an official welcome 
but it lacked the cheering crowds and 
the bands that the man who had com 


manded 
men for the final seventeen months of 


Canada’s victorious fighting 
+ 


the war would normally expect. At the 
reception on Parliament Hill in Ottawa 


a few 


watched 


j 


in the crowd cheered, but most 


his passing in silence and a 


number of women hissed. That evening 
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say “‘Dewar’s’’) 


poem, King Robert the Bruce addressed his army before the Battle of Bannockburn 
in 1314. With true Scottish spirit the pikemen stood firm and 

~ 
giig*enemy troops finally broke and fled. 





Another Scottish spirit that ‘stands firm" in flayour and 
superb quality is ““Dewar's Special’ — # never 


varies. Meticulous care in the blending results in a 


. perfect for any 


occasion. (Remember, before you say Scotch 





it was announced that Currie had beer 


appointed inspector-general and mil 
tary counselor to the Canadian militia 
The following April, after successfully 


reorganizing the militia, he was ay 
pointed principal of McGill University 
this was a remarkable compliment t 
his capacity for administration and 
leadership, since he had no degrees 

4 dispatch from London in _ the 
Montreal Star said: ‘“The appointment 
of a soldier, however famous, to the 
principalship of a famous university is 
so contrary to British custom that 
English educationists are left gasping 

Meanwhile, Hughes’ public can 
paign against Currie went on. He said 
in parliament on Sept. 29, 1919 I 
have seen the gallant four hundred 
thousand soldiers whom I raised need 
lessly shot to pieces ” And on June 16 
1920 (fifteen months after his Mons 
charges he declared “ have no 
hesitation in saying that many Can 


{ 


idians would be above the sod today 
he (Currie) had not carried out his 
tactics and strategy in relation to 
Cambrai.”’ On one occasion when 
Hughes began again on Currie, charg 
ing him with cowardice, all members 
of the Press Gallery expressed thei 
sympathy for Currie by leaving the 
House one by one 

The one-man anti-Currie campaig! 
stopped when Sam Hughes died in 
1921. But the ugly talk went on. The 


climax was reached on June 1 1927 


when the Evening Guide, a_ smal 
newspaper in Port Hope Ont carried 


a front-page editorial: 
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In an attempt to silence the talk 
igainst him, Currie did what he could 
not do in the case of Hughes because 
Hughes had parliamentary immunity 
he sued both the publisher of the Port 
Hope newspaper, Frederick W. Wilson 
and the writer of the editorial, W. ‘I 


R. Preston, claiming damages to his 
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reputation of fifty thousand dollars 
The case opened on April 16, 1928, in 


Cobourg——-the nearest town to Port 
Hope with a courthouse—before Mr. 
Justice Hugh Edward Rose of the 
Ontario Supreme Court, and a jury 
It continued until May 1. There were 
seventy witnesses, most of them ex- 
soldiers and ranging in rank from 


private to general. The Department of 
National Defense sent several men and 
two trunkloads of documents. Sixty- 
five exhibits were put into the record, 
including maps, operation orders, casu- 
alty lists, photographs, copies of news- 
war and official and 
personal correspondence. Few of the 
public were able to get into the tiny 
courtroom, most of the being 
occupied by witnesses. But newspapers 
especially those of Toronto, Ottawa and 
Montreal, covered the trial thoroughly; 


papers, diaries 


seats 


five columns of type a day in a single 
newspaper was not unusual 

Not only the Battle of Mons but 
many other engagements of the war 


were fought again, yard by yard, while 


all Canada looked on Some of the 
witnesses told in detail of phases of the 
war never told about before. Currie 
was represented by a prominent ‘To 
ronto lawyer, W. N. Tilley Wilson 
was defended by another Toronto 
lawyer, Frank Regan, an_ equally 


whose aggressive 


dull 


attorney 
otherwise 


capable 


manner made sessions 


ring with hot argument 
Was anyone killed on Noy. II? 


the writer of the editorial, 
defended himself He slight, 
wiry man of seventy-seven, with 
quick mind and a rapid flow of words. 
He had had a political career since 1878 
when he became a speaker for the 
Liberal Party. Later he had filled the 
functions of Liberal whip and emigra 
tion commissioner for Canada _ in 
London 3y 1927 he had retired to 
Port Hope to write his memoirs and do 
an occasional government-baiting edi 
torial for Wilson 


Preston, 
was a 


Regan produced a long series of 
witnesses who had been at Mons on 
Nov. 11, 1918. H. V. Fox, of Port 
Hope, an army signaler, said that on 


the last day of the war he saw at least 
three dead Canadians along the road 
Mons. Edwin Joyce said his 
son was wounded on Nov. 11 and died 
the following day Morley Drake, of 
Stratford, Ont., testified to seeing three 


close to 


dead Canadians near a German ma- 
chine-gun post a short distance from 
Mons, killed about 9 a.m. on Nov. 11 


The Rev. G. G. D. Kilpatrick, who had 
been senior chaplain of the 3rd Can 
adian Division, said that on Nov. 11 
he saw the bodies of one German and 
two Canadians beside the road 
Mons. He gave a dramatic description 
of the funeral parade for ten Canadians, 
attended by thousands of Belgians. 


near 


Regan had difficulty in having 
official records produced. Some, it was 


argued, could not be produced because 
it would not be in the public interest 
Regan found it impossible to get an 
official record of casualties for Nov. 11 

although casualties customarily were 
entered for each day of the war, they 
were grouped for the last three days 
Nov. 9, 10 and 11 A. F. Duguid 
director of the historical section of the 
Department of National Defense, was 
unable to explain why this had been 
Records of No. 6 Canadian Field 
admission on 
died of 


seven 


done 
Ambulance unit showed 
Nov. 11 of one soldier, 
wounds, and fourteen 
of whom had been gassed 

Before the trial, in a preliminary 
hearing known as the “‘examination for 


who 
others, 


discovery,’’ Currie had been asked a 
total of 2,645 questions. Long excerpts 
from his answers were read into the 
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record of the trial 
the 
him 


self took 
examined 


“Te 


holds 


of this country 


Currie, ‘ 


me 


stand 
and a 
up be 


as a 


sked 


Regan 
hin 


fore 


murderer 
a man who didn’t exercise due 


Then Currie him- 


cross 


1 what 
objection he had to the editorial 


the people 


said 


regard for the lives of the men under 


him 


If that is true I do not deserve to 


be General of Reserve; I do not deserve 


to be principal of McGill University 


In 


fact, | am charged with a crime which 


is punishable 


true 


my own 


honor 


But 


my 


that 
Not only is my own reputation 


own integrity 


article 


is 


not 


at 


Stake, but also the reputation of every 
officer and noncommissioned officer 
that commanded men in the Canadian 
Corps.” 

Currie produced i nessage received 
by him as corps commander from the 
First British Army It was dated 
7 in Nov ll 1918 nd read 
**Hostilities will cease it 11.00 Nover 
ber 11th. Troops will stand fast on the 
line reached at that hour which will 
be reported to Army HQ. Defensive 
precautions will be maintained Chere 
will be no intercourse of any descrip 
tion with the enemy. Further instruc 





isked about this 
let ak 
first message 
irmustice sugned 1 
nation | had 

to be 


Your Vie 


tions follow Tilley 

Q Now then 
this was that 
had that 
first 


What 


order 


just you 


the 


me a 
you 
Was That 
is the intu 


q 


ATMIstice 


under the 
1. Th 


until eleven 


was dome 


in Ww if 


hostilities would not cease 


o'clock If it had meant they would 
cease earler, it would have said so 

Regan took up the questioning 

Y. You knew on the 9th of November 
that the Germans had crossed the ling 
for an inter ew \ Ye 

@. Were you advised fro t e t 
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Victorious Canadians parade through Mons. Critics lashed Gen. 
Arthur Currie for ordering an attack on the last day of war. 


A city cheered 
its liberator — but 
at home many 


denounced him 


England hailed Currie, with 
family, as hero; Canada 
gave him a cool reception 


time as to the progress of the ne gotia- 
tions? A. No 

@. Did you know or did you hear or 
were you told what hour Foch handed 
the terms of peace to the German 
envoys? A. No 

Q. You were told that 
them terms and forty-eight hours in 
which to accept them? A Yes 

Q That didn’t make the 
slightest difference to you with refer 


Foch gave 


oft course 


ence to the disposition of your army? 
j No 

@. Should it have’? A No 

Q. Your idea was to fight ahead 


straight through? A. To carry out my 
orders 

Q. The last minute and the last 
hour? Peace or no peace 1. No, if we 


had not continued pressing | would 
have violated my orders. I would have 
acted unsoundly fron i tactical point 
of view. | would have been traitorous 
to the troops on my ! ght and left who 
were going on 

@. Can you give me any 
firing didn’t cease at five o'clock when 


y ou will have 


to ask Foch i suppose you are 


reason why 
irmistice was signed’? A 


intimating that if | knew the Germans 
had gone to Foch and discussed the 
armistice | might have stopped. Sup 
posing every other corps commander 
was of the same opinion and they all 
stopped? Well, it would be the most 
unheard-of thing. The Germans would 
have gone back to the Meuse and got 
away and the war might have been 
prolonged 

@. Are you serious in that statement 
A. Yes, at that time 

Q. Looking at it now? A. Oh, I think 
Germany was done then 

@. You knew as a matter of fact, 
didn’t you, General, on November the 
9th when Foch gave them forty-eight 
hours to settle that Germany was done? 


A. No. 
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know it? A. No 


Q. You’ didn’t 


Regan suggested that 


Curr nad 
acted in bad faith by giving an inter 
view to the Toronto Star Weekly be 
tween the time the writ for libel had 
been issued and the trial began. Currie 
said he had not thought it would be in 
proper or in contempt of court Regar 
read passages from the article 

“On the night of the 10th, the rd 
Division had Mons,’ the 
irticle quoted Currie as saying Chere 
foolish talk 
ordering an attack on Mons after the 


reached 
about 1 


has been some 


irmistice came Chen Regan asked 


Currie Do you remember iking 
that statement?” 
Currie answered ‘Yes There had 


been for ten years.”’ 

Regan continued 

Q People had said that you should 
not have made the attack? A. No 

@. Well, what did they say? A. That 
I nade the ittack after I knew the 
irmistice had come into effect 

@. And that had been going on fi 
ten years? A. Yes 

@. So that when we 
torial in the Port Hope Evening Guide 


wrote the ed 


we were only simply saying something 
that had been said for the past ten 
years? A. You put it in print 

@. Yes, put it in print. Of cours 
others had put it in print Sir Sa 
Hughes had done that in the House of 
Commons, hadn’t he? A. Yes 

Regan read further from the Star 
Weekly interview with Currie As a 
matter of fact, I never 
ittack at all on Mons.” 

‘““Not on Mons asa unit.”’ said Currie 

@. You ordered an advance? A. Yes 

Q lo areas or objectives that you 
knew 


ordered an 


would necessitate, and as ; 
matter of fact intended this to pass 
through Mons? A. Yes Our 
objective embraced Mons 


Regan continued to read Currie’s 
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in just 10 minutes your 
winter-weary engine siti" ° 


ra 
for improved performance for top performance in 
in all cars take ten minutes to drain 


* 
latest-design cars — mobitoi! 
thinned-out, winter-worn oil—give your engine new life, 


Special gives the man who wants the very finest, these six 
advantages: 





new zing with 1956 formula Mobiloil. No matter what car 
you drive, you can count on Mobiloil for finer performance 
and extra dependable hot-weather engine protection The cleanest engine you've ever had. 
Mobiloil has doubled wear-fighting action . its high Greatest protection against sludging, 


cf O t cain 
viscosity index means instant lubrication of vital parts at Best protection against wear. 


1 
2 
3 
4. Longer spark plug life. 
5 
6 





the first turn of the starter, p/us assurance of a tough, pro- 
. : nlite 1 —) 
tecting oil film that hot, hard driving won't break down. Split-second starting. 


Mo rg sine m ve 
Mobiloil gives you a cleaner engine that stays cleaner. fore gasoline mileage. 


Mobiloil is available in grades to protect every engine, For more than a year, thousands of Canadians 
’ 


have found these special advantages add up to more 

power, longer engine life, greater economy, Change to 
Products of Mobiloil Special—it’s the finer oil for the finest cars on the 
MOBIL el road. You can feel the difference! 


iro 


in every weather and operating condition. Remember, now's 
the time to change to Mobiloil! Don’t take chances, when 
it takes only a few minutes to drain worn-out winter oil 

and fill up with the correct grade of Mobiloil for finer, 










trouble-free performance in your engine. 


Makers of the 
famous “Mobiloil 
Family” of OTHER LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


modern lubricants 
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“You would have them b 


cried Currie. 


statement to the newspaper: “On the 
outskirts of Mons the enemy showed 
that he intended to our entry 
into the town to the utmost . . . What 
happened was that shortly after mid- 
night of the 10th-11th some men of the 
12nd Battalion made their way into 
Mons near the railway station, and by 
six o’clock the 7th Brigade had cleared 
the enemy from the city By eight 
o’clock in the morning our line ran well 
on to the other side of Mons. I have 
heard stories of our heavy casualties on 
Armistice Day and how I rode 
Mons like a conqueror through the dead 
Canadians along the road. The fact 
is that not a Canadian was killed on 
November 11th. Our records prove it, 
and the only dead | saw on entering 
Mons that day was one man; he was 
a German.” 

“Did you make these statements?”’ 
asked Regan. ‘Yes,’’ replied Currie 

“Do you still believe them?” 

“With the exception of one man,” 
replied the general. “It was not until 
within the last month that I knew of 


resist 


into 


young Price (killed on the llth by a 
sniper).”’ 

The Star Weekly article quoted 
Currie as stating that when word of 


armistice arrived he was sitting in a 
canvas bathtub and that he completed 
his bath. Regan thundered: ‘“The 
mere fact that the war was going to 
stop didn’t interfere with your 
tions?” 

“That is not at all right, Mr. Regan,” 
you don’t ap- 


iblu- 


Currie protested 
parently appreciate the feelings of men 
who were there, and | don’t remember 
anybody being vastly excited about the 
armistice. The feeling was too deep. I 
can’t describe it. It seemed to me that 
there was nothing unusual 
days before you appreciated that this 
I don’t remember any 
was a 


It seemed 


thing had ended 
incident of men rejoicing It 
solemn seriousness.” 

Regan read on from the interview: 
“Well, I had arranged the day before to 
go over and inspect the Ist Brigade of 
the Ist Division After that | 
watched them march off parade, and I 
will never forget standing there as they 
marched down the toad so proud, so 
glad, so magnificent) in their bearing 


e 


‘“‘Those men 





guilty of treason,’ 


were not the sort’’ 


It was perhaps wrong of me, but | re- 
member I could not help thinking 
inside as they went, ‘By God, I'd like 


to see them at the Boche again!’ ”’ 


“Did you make that statement?”’ 
Regan asked 

A. I don’t remember making that 
statement | remember very well 
though, the feeling of pride I had in 
the bearing of those men as they 
marched away, and I suppose any 
general when he sees men like that 
thinks of the purpose for which they 


are there, that was to fight and over- 
come an enemy 

Regan went on quoting the Currie 
statement: “‘In the afternoon we drove 
to Mons We were received by the 
Mayor of Mons, and was a 
parade and much rejoicing Along 
the road of a hundred days to that day 
in Mons nine years men of 
Canada fought three great battles, at 
Amiens, at Arras, at Cambrai. They 
led the attack, they never failed. They 
broke the Hindenburg Line, they took 
thirty they 
freed over two hundred cities and towns 
hundred 

Belgium 
forty-seven 
one Corps of Canadians 


there 


ago, the 


over thousand prisoners, 


and five miles of 
France and 


crushed 


square 
They 
divisions of the 


met and 


enemy four 
forty-seven.” 
Regan 


divisions, four against 
“Is that statement correct’ 
demanded. A. Yes 
*‘Now wouldn't it have been better,”’ 
Regan pressed, ‘‘after having defeated 
you to have 


forty-seven divisions, for 
allowed these troops to remain west of 
Mons for a few 


hours, in which case 


Mons would have been in your pos 
session?” 
““No, no,”’ replied Currie, becoming 


“You would have them 
then 
would have 


heated himself 
disobey an order 
mutiny 
them be 


you would have 
practically you 
guilty of treason, disregard 


the instructions of the commander-in 


chief, disregard the instructions of 
Marshal Foch, and act in an unsol 
dierly way, right at the very last. Those 


were not the men who did that sort of 


thing.”’ 

There was a thumping of heels in the 
courtroom and the odd handclap at 
these words 


> 
Regan continued questioning 
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Super Roto-Matic 
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/ ifs ighter: fy|! ’ throw-away Dust Bag and 
‘ its more power “7 powerful Cyclonic Air Action 


- for easier, quicker, 
better cleaning 


on *QQ 


Complete with New Deluxe Tools 
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NO LIFT! NO CARRY! 
IT ROLLS ON 
4 RUBBER WHEELS 


N A DIRECTIONS 


NEW BEAUTY...exquisite new styling 
new lighter weight...more cleaning 


power...and many other new conven- 


ient features make the all-new 1956 
EUREKA Super ROTO-MATIC the 
finest cleaner that rolls on wheels. See 


it demonstrated at your dealer’s NOW! 
New Deluxe Cleaning Tools 
With Light Vinyl Hose 
4t No Extra Cost 


EXCITING NEW MODEL 910 FEATURES! 


NEW! Dramatic styling in decorator colors New Handy Slip-On Tool-Rack 


and Exclusive Shag Rug Tool 
NEW! Double-Size throw-away Dust Bag Optional 
lets you do twice as much cleaning 
cuts replacement costs 50°; ! 
NEW! Cyclonic Air Action prevents dirt from 


clogging dust bag—improves suction 


See the new EUREKA 


Super Automatic — 
means better cleaning, quicker 


N« ist bag to empty 
NEW! Zip-Clips open top instantly! Specially designed for 
NEW! Convenient Step-On Toe Switch. vi dereres Maeeone ting 
Vall-to-wall carpets ar 
NEW! Deluxe Cleaning Tools with new Easy- large rugs. ‘Tools optior 
. 4 ] ¥ . > 
Glide Rug Nozzle and light, flexible IT BEATS. SWEEPS 
vinvl hose Hose swivels in top for all AND S TION 


iround cleaning! 


ONWARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD. ¢ KITCHENER, ONTARIO 





@. Could Mons have been in your 
hands within twenty-four hours with 
out a shot having been fired? A. Yes 

@. Why, Sir Arthur, did you on 
Nov Sth vive definite objectives to 
your troops, when in proceeding to 
them they would have to proceed 
through Mons, which at that time was 
filled with German troops? A | was 
dered to 

Q You had no discretion n the 
matter? \ No 

Regan read out part of a story in 
Ihe Times, of London about the 
pture of Mons which said 
Hopes Fulfilled Our soldiers’ heart 
vere set on reaching Mons, and the 


Tommy’s 


ca 


Canadians vowed to enter it before the 
war ended.’ Currie said he knew 
wothing of such a vow 

lo prove losses had been heavy 
Regan had Currie translate’ fron 
French a proclamation issued by the 
town council of Mons It said “The 
trd Canadian Division, at the cost of 
heavy sacrifices, entered the city at 
hree o'clock this morning, thus aveng 
w by a striking success the retreat of 
1914 Honor and thanks be to it.” 
Chen Regan asked, ‘““‘Do you agree o 
disagree with that statement?” 


| disagree with that,” replied 
Currie | can well understand how 
they would put that The Belgian 


people were very grateful to the Can 
adians, and wanted to indicate that the 


Canadians had suffered greatly and 
that their sacrifice was more, and 
0 on.”’ 


They called Currie a coward 

Regan was relentless and tire!ess 
ind the trial was having its effect on 
Carri Although Currie was the 


p'aintiff he and not the defendants 


bore the humilhation and fatigue of 


days of searching questions which re 
q lired hin to defend not only his 
nilitary discretion but his sincerity 
character and courage Both Regan 
ind Preston openly called hin a 
coward 

On the other hand, the court itself 
found that much of the evidence 
offered by the defendants was contra 
dictory. In his charge to the jury Mr 
Justice Rose said that the number of 
dead could not be established by adding 
up the dead reported by different 


witnesses “You do not, by calling 


ten witnesses each of whom says he 
saw a dead man, prove that there were 


ten dead men all ten may have been 


speaking of the same man.” In the 
public burial at Mons for Canadian 
dead, he said, ‘“‘no one of them was 


killed on the 11th and no one of them 
was killed at Mons.”’ 

After three hours and thirty-nine 
minutes the jury returned a verdict of 
guilty against the Port Hope newspaper 
and its editorial writer, awarding 
damages of five hundred dollars to 
Currie It was a majority verdict of 
eleven to one —only ten needed to be in 
igreement The cost of the case. for 
which the defense was liable, amounted 
to more than six thousand dollars. The 
trial had lasted fourteen days and the 
transcribed evidence filled 2,157 fools 
cap pages The Toronto Mail called it 
‘‘one of the most sensational litigations 
n the history of Canadian jurispru 
dence,”’ and commented, “‘Never before 
had a soldier, the leader of a national 
army, submitted his acts as a war com 
nander to the adjudication of a jury 
Or his peers a 
But while Currie’s friends acclaimed 
the outcome as complete vindication 
the small award was claimed by his 
enemies as a moral victory for his 
accusers For many therefore the 

? 


issue was never satisfactorily resolved 


The ordeal had seriously affected 


Currie’s health Notice of appeal was 
tiled by Regan two weeks after the 
trial’send. When a reporter telephoned 
to ask if he had heard about it, Curri 
collapsed at the phone and was found 
UNCONSCIOUS 

McGill gave him a year’s leave 
ibsence and he and Lady Currie went 
to Euro} e For a time he was a sen 
invalid leanwhile the Appeal Court 
upheld the Cobourg verdict and, as 
gesture of confidence, the Canadian 
Legion named Currie its honora 
president. A Sir Arthur Currie Brancl 
of the Legion had been formed in Mont 
real in 1925 

From Europe Currie wrote to a friend 
n Canada: “I cannot tell you how 
ashamed I am of myself in letting that 
cursed trial get on my nerves but for 
ten years I had suffered from that 
malicious lie and when I had a chance 
to fight my defamers I had to do it 
I wanted the I eople of Canada to know 
the truth.” 

Back at McGill he proved himself a 
efficient administrator as well as 
liberal thinker even though, with the 
start of the Depression, McGill was 
entering its darkest days financially 
His speeches about the role of univers 
ties were highly regarded, and om 
passage from his last principal’s report 


has been widely quoted 


I erel sa 
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Currie had never recovered coi 
pletely from the collapse he suffered as 
1 result of the strain of the Cobourg 
trial and the mental anguish caused by 


years of public criticism Now, his 
health was failing rapidly He fre 
quently suffered from overwork. Fo 


long periods he lived on milk and 
orange juice In November 1933 his 
terrier got lost and Currie caught a ch 
while walking the streets trying to 
find it; he was taken to hospital His 
condition grew worse. King George \ 
cabled a_ personal enquiry and _ the 
newspapers carried a daily bulletin on 
his condition. Pneumonia set in and he 
died on Nov. 30. He was fifty-seven 

he tributes were many. The Mont 
real Star headline said, “Sir Arthur 
Currie Steps Into Immortality.”” The 
Montreal Herald put out a memorial 
issue. Editorials on his death appeared 
in the Brooklyn Eagle, the Bango 
Maine) News, the Irish Times and 
the Manchester Guardian, as well as in 
newspapers throughout Canada \ 
garrison ball in Charlottetown was 
postponed. Eaton’s in Montreal held 
a two-minute silence 

The late Stephen Leacock, who was 
1 professor at McGill under Currie 
penned a eulogy which said in part 
“College presidents as a lot must bow 
to the rich and fawn for benefactors 
Not so General Currie. He thought no 
more of a plutocrat than of a ninepin 
Leacock, harking back to the con 
troversy over Currie’s original appoint 
ment at McGill, was quoted in the 
London Morning Post as saying that in 
future the heads of universities ought 
to be chosen exclusively from among 
real-estate agents 


le uneral 


Among the thousands at tl 
service in Christ Church Cathedral 


were many military men The talk 
later centred around Currie’s milita 


career and one old friend and associate 


summed up the popular feeling 

“Art Currie fought many a success 
ful battle,’ he said, ‘“‘but none of the 
took more courage than the one he 
fought at ( obourg.”’ + 4 
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Look at the functional styling of the 
Burroughs Ten Key adding-subtracting 
machine—so light, so compact, so attractive. 
Choose from four colors: Sea Mist Green, 


Capri Coral, Alpine Blue, Amber Gray. 





Test performance that really pays off—split- 


second speed, feather-touch key action, 


library-quiet. Unfailing accuracy and effi- 


ciency-boosting ease of operation, too. 


Instant minus balances, 





SAVE ! 


Save money as well as time. The Burroughs 
trademark assures many years of reliable 
performance—in a machine that will 

pay for itself again and again in 


increased workload, prolonged 








service, man-hours saved. 
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Would you change the lives of these people? 


continued from page 31 





and that truckers making deliveries out 
there did not legally carry loaded re 
volvers 

I called a_ public-health 
Dartmouth who went to New 


nurse in 
Road 
every month to help with an infant 
clinic and make routine checks on the 
homes. She said she had never seen 
anyone eating garbage. She told me 
that in spite of deplorable hygienic 
conditions infant mortality and the 
general health of the people compared 
with that of Nova 
Scotia communities 

A church worker in Halifax told me 
that the people in New Road were more 
hospitable than any others he knew. 
He said that whenever they had a 
church social the women made _ pot- 


favorably other 


fuls of stew, piles of fat sandwiches 
and great cakes with pink icing which 
they lavished upon all their guests. His 
wife ruefully reminded him that when 
ever he ate in the settlement he 
suffered from a touch of ptomaine 

After hearing these ambiguous as- 
surances | decided I’d better stay in 
Halifax to learn, if I some 
straightforward facts about the settle- 
ment 


could, 


I went to the government buildings 
to study the county and provincial 
records of New Road and to talk to 
the men who’d compiled them. They 
told me the settlement has been called 
the most depressed area in Canada 
Until not long ago its people lived on 
what they could find on the barrens to 
eat or to sell. They cut wood, they 
picked berries, they fished A trip 
into town took them all day; they 
started at dawn in an open cart drawn 
by an ox and the women would sit at 
the Halifax market with Mayflowers, 


teaberries, Christmas wreathes, while 
their men peddled bean poles, twig 
brooms and tubs they had made 
Three dollars a year taxes 

I learned that they can’t make a 


barrens——all the 
wood has been cut, the nearby lake is 
fished out, the soil is infertile Che 
people have no skills and look for work 
as laborers in Halifax and Dartmouth 
Only five men have all-year-round jobs 


living now on the 


The rest work in the summer on roads 
or construction and in winter they live 
on unemployment insurance and the 
family allowance 

The records showed that 


cheap in New Road 


three to ten dollars a year on a house 


living is 
Taxes are only 


and an acre of land; there is no rent to 
pay, a man can build a home out of old 
boards and tin wherever he likes on the 
barrens. There are no registered deeds 
When the first settlers went out there 
boundaries weren’t marked, land was 
verbally exchanged for a pig or a shirt 
or a bag of potatoes. The land has 
not yet been surveyed Chere is no 
municipal government in the com 
nunity; the school board is the only 
local elected authority Mail is not 
delivered to New Road, it 
called for at the post office in Dart 
mouth 


must be 


Directors of education and of wel 
fare for the province told me New Road 
gets as much government help as any 
other Nova Scotia community. Adult 
night classes and discussion groups, a 
credit union and health clinics have 
been established for all the Negroes in 
the township of Preston, in which New 
Road is located, but only a few from 
New Road take advantage of 
services. 


these 


MACLEAN'S 


They also told me that education is 
serious problem in New Road They 
said that teachers don’t like to stay 
there 
tions aren’t tolerable. The school is too 
small A red-brick building 


with three classrooms was built on a 


salaries are low, living cond 
square 


government loan seven years ago and 
since then the number of pupils has 
doubled. Classes are staggered to let 
two hundred come to school for half of 
taught 
throughout the summer, but there stil] 
is no room for one hundred and twenty 
five children between the ages of seven 
and thirteen 

A provincial educationist said that 
some parents wouldn’t send them at all 
if their family allowance weren’t cut 
off for non-attendance They keep 
them home to pick berries, to help with 
the housework, or because some days 
are unlucky 
superstitions 


each day and beginners are 


the people have queer 
One day photographers 
drove out from Dartmouth, he told me 
to take pictures in the school; next 
morning only 
face the evil eye of the cameras 


nine children came to 
Some 
times in winter, he said, the school is 
closed for weeks at a time because no 
one likes to chop wood for the furnace 

He went on to say that educationists 
were worried about classroom vacan 
cies in the spring when older children 
turn their thoughts to religious con- 
From three weeks to three 
months they don’t go to school. Every 


version 


They speak to no one, no 
little 
don’t go to bed, don’t let themselves 


thing stops 
one speaks to them, they eat 


sleep; they look sad and lonely, emaci 
ated 
rens and 


They wander alone on the bar 


listen for spiritual voices 
They look for a vision—a rider on a 
white horse, a glimpse of themselves 
roasting in hell for their sins, or the 
their Saviour calling them 
When the hoped-for revelation comes 


they tell the church deacons about it 


voice of 


and are examined with questions. If 
they satisfy the deacons that their ex 
declared 
ready for baptism and membership in 
the church. If they don’t pass the test 
they may try again the next year 

I spoke to two Negro preachers in 
Halifax who told me they didn’t ap 
prove of this weird practice They 
didn’t they 
thought it might have been started to 


periences were real they are 


know how it originated; 


give the deacons control and prestige 
their illiterate and leaderless 
They said the New Roaders 
had many strange ways they would not 
discuss with outsiders 


among 
people 


By this time I was so curious and 
eager to see New Road and to find out 
what its people would tell me about 
themselves that | could hardly wait to 
get out there — no matter how dangerous 
and dirty it might be 

I started next morning. About seven 
miles from Dartmouth along the Eastern 
Shore Highway I turned down a gravel 
road with houses of white people along 
it for not quite a mile At 
the road changed abruptly: it became 
sharp jagged rocks, 
and deep puddles 


a steep hill 


large loose stones 


A small truck with 
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the thickets, four boys, ebony black 
on the road. When I offered them a ride 
to the school they muttered uneasil 
and ran 

At the school the children in the 
rough stony yard stared at me with 
suspicious, almost sullen expressions 
Only one little girl answered my smile 
I’d been told they seldom went int« 
town and rarely saw a strange woman 
Their color ranged: from jet black to 
light brown with green eyes [he 
boys’ clothes had many patches, rips 
holes, and zippers that wouldn’t sta 


closed A 
girls wore clean dresses of bright figured 
print had 
and embroidered white petticoats that 
their skirts they 
hair plaited int« 
with limp 


few were quite neat. Some 


others shrunken sweaters 


below when 
hurried; their 
many tiny 
ribbons 

I found the Negro teachers cooking 


showed 
was 
tied 


braids and 


their lunch in a little room in the base 
ment: Edna Dorrington, the only one 
with a teacher’s certificate; Churchill 
Smith, a permissive paid fifty-six dol 
lars a month; and the principal, Rev 
Donald Fairfax, a fastidious, culture 
loving young man who is also the 


preacher of the African Baptist Church 
in Dartmouth 
wife and 


where he lives with his 
two children 
They told me it would be hopele ss for 


try New Road. The 


people wouldn’t think their houses were 


me to to stay in 


besides 


they 


enough for a 


wouldn’t 


good 
they 
all had many 

I left the settlement and arranged to 


stranger; 
have room for me 
children 


stay at a home conveniently near the 
juncture of the highway and the rocky 
road to the colony From there for 
over a week I drove out to New Road 
every morning and came back every 
night before dark. 
“Why pick on New Road?” 

I went first on Sunday to call on 
Arnold Johnson, the secretary of the 
school board He lived in a new little 


grey siding house on the tortuous road 
near the lake 
young 


His wife, a dark, smiling 


woman in a crisp white cotton 
dress, opened the door and invited me 
in The clean, tidy and 
bright, with a framed scroll on the wall 
certifying that Arnold 
deacon of the Baptist Church of New 
Road World War II 
veteran who had fought in Holland and 
France 

He 


intelligent, sensitive 


room Wwas 


Johnson was 


He was also a 


was tall, slim and thirty, with an 
brown face, wea! 
ing glasses, pressed grey flannel trousers 


jacket He 


raised eyebrows 


and a 
then his indignantly 
and said, ‘“‘What do vou want to come 


greeted me politely 


to New Road for? The papers write 
lies about us. They give New Road a 
bad name.”’ He scowled ‘hey make 


live 


decent when we go to work in town and 


it embarrassing for us that try to 


say we come from out here.” 
excitedly 


He spoke 
‘*Even some of our own race 
things about that ain’t true 


They think they’ll make their own star 


Say us 


shine bright by dimming somebody 
else ’s oh 

“We're no. different from other 
colored communities,’ his wife said 


*“‘Why don’t you go there?’ 
“That’s right Why 
Arnold glared. 
I said New Road was the largest and 


pick on us?” 


the most isolated 
His hair seemed to rise as well as his 
eyebrows; he sat up on the edge of his 
chair “We're not 
“We out, we go 
day We got cars 


isolated,’’ he said 


git into town every 
and trucks Only 
ten families in here haven’t got one.” 
“We ain't poor We got 
jobs, we got everything that the rest 
of ‘em got: phones, electric, radios, we 


got all we need. We don’t want 


His voice rose 


no 
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help from nobody We believe in 
taking our own responsibility 

For over an hour Arnold Johnson 
defended his community and cordially 
tried to persuade me to keep away 
from it He told me that during the 
Depression no one in New Road had 
asked for relief No children had ever 
been sent out to an orphanage He said 
they were soon going to add four new 
classrooms to the school and build a 
teacherage. Then he talked pleasantly 
about England in wartime while his 
wife served us tea with store cookies 
and doughnuts before I went on my 
way 

I drove up to the school where the 
janitor, Bernard Kane, was cleaning up 
the litter left after a Saturday-night 
movie. He was a big black man with a 
broad friendly grin, wide rolling eves 
ind a straw hat set jauntily on the side 
of his head He told me he couldn't 
work in town like most of the men of 
New Road, couldn’t stand having 


people tell him what to do. “I took a 
few jobs deah, now an’ then,”’ he said 
“but they always fiahed me foah doin 
nothin’. Just thinkin’.”’ 

He makes a living at home, he told 
me. One room in his house is a store 


where you can buy pop and chewing 


gum and canned goods he grows 


enough vegetables to last his family a 
year and he raises eighty-five pigs 
Three times a week he goes to Halifax 
to fetch garbage from the restaurants 
“Then I got to boil the whole mess 
Bernard said That’s how particular 
they is inspector would take my license 
iway if he’d find one raw peel in 
pigpen.’ 





He invited me to his house Che 
front door was wide open and we ste} 
ped nto the living roon which had 
three wooden chairs and a chesterfield 
covered with a pink flannelette heet 
His wife greeted me shyly. She was a 


plump, happy-eyed young woman 

a baby under her arm and the top of 

nylon stocking stretched over her head 

She promptly disappeared around 
| 


partition to put clean clothe on ti 
baby, then came back and dandled | 
lovingly ‘Dat’s de boss,”’ Bernard said 
proudly, ‘“‘Whatever he wants, that we 
does.’ 


While we chatted Bernard did ost 
of the talking. Mrs. Kane didn’t say 
much at first, she just smiled ind 
several times glanced through the 
kitchen doorway at a golden-brown 
roasted chicken on a table with dozens 
of flies circling around it Five or six 
children came into the living room, one 
it a time, stared at me, then went out 
again without speaking “Are they 
yvours.”’ I asked, and Bernard said no 
some belonged to the neighbors, they 


had only three of their own. “This is a 
good place foah raisin’ up kids,”’ he 
went on. “It’s healthy out heah in de 


country an’ they got lots of place to 
run round.”’ 

Both the Kanes told me they love 
living in New Road; they have so much 


fun. ‘‘Near evybody out heah plays 
music,”’ Bernard said, ‘“‘sax, violin 
accordion—-an’ we dances We got 


reg’lar dances every Friday night in 
the Community Hall we helped build 
with colored folk from Preston and 
Cherrybrook Maybe you seen it out 
on de highway?” 

“But dis Friday night we was at a 
weddin’ out heah,’’ Mrs. Kane said 
“de grandes’ weddin’ you evah seen 
The bride had a white veil an’ every 
thing.’” She rolled her big eyes “Te 
surely was lovely. Ovah two hundred 
people was there.”’ 

“That was a time.”’ Bernard slapped 
his knee and laughed merrily “But 
the bes’ time we got is the dippin’ 
Hunnerds of people come from. all 
round in their cars to see that 

“Oh yes, dat’s de best,’””’ Mrs. Kane 
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nodded “The girls is dress in white Lord. They go home aftah t in git cl 


with a kerchief on their haid in’ the ill dress Ip again foah de service pt na 
boys looks real nice, and all the the church an de feastin’ at their house preact 
brethren an’ sisters goes down where aftah that really some feastin round 
de lake comes near de road ‘ Us people mut heah s power t! 
“Sometimes there’s as many is religious Bernard grinned Alway we 
twenty of ‘em gettin’ baptize,’’ Bernard something going on at de _ churcl dd 
interrupted *‘Preacher takes ‘em all Ladies Auxilery Laymen's Society W 
out in de water right up to heah,”’ he Young People’s Union De deacons 
touched his chest, “den he dips ‘en runs the whole business, Sund 31 ‘ f 
Whoops!"’ He grimaced and swung his an’ all. Our preacher got a good job at d 
arms round lives over in Halifax He t « ple th 
“When they’s dipped they looks like other churches besides tl nd nly he d 
they’s drownded Mrs. Kane said cn es out heah now n ther Awtu ( 
“but they’s happy they’s saved for de s irt nm time n ! od pre he ! 
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We make it ourself in the bush.”’ 
He swayed slightly. “‘Git drunk every 
week end, Friday to Sund He 
spied a car coming into the settlement, 
muttered, ‘“‘So and left 
abruptly. In the car, when it passed me, 
I noticed two RCMP 

On Monday morning there was wash- 
fences and bushes around 


I parked 


stuff 
me 


long,” 


ing on lines 
all the houses in New Road 


my car on the roadside to avoid 
running over glass and tin cans—and 
walked toward the church Several 

politely said 


people who passed me 
**Ma’am?”’ 
children smiled, stared or ran 
dressed in 


Sx hool 
Soon a 


or “Good morning.” 


troop of small youngsters 
ill-fitting hand-me-downs followed me; 
they looked healthy and happy. Ray 
mond Willis, a little boy with a broad 
grin, walked with me wherever I went 
and waited for me whenever I stopped 


| talked to Willie 


member who told 


school 
board had 
been sent him by the school inspector 
to fix up the old shingle schoolhouse so 


Beales, a 
me wood 


it could be used as an emergency class 
room, but no one would help him and 
he couldn't do it alone 

I stopped by a fence to talk to a 


woman who told me her daughter, 
Sylvia Whinder, and another girl in 
New Road had started going to high 
school in Dartmouth ‘Nobody out 
here ever done that before,’ she said 
proudly 

A burly black man getting into his 


truck agreed with my complaints about 


the road coming into the community; 
he said it chewed up his tires so he had 
to buy new ones every six months 

A car with two RCMP drove into the 
settlement and out again 

At a weathered board that 
looked as if it had been often expanded, 


I saw some ragged pickaninnies eating 


house 


the parings and cuttings of vegetables 
the 


from a carton on the ground by 

door Soon there were seven children 
staring at me with solemn dark eyes 
Their mother came out to see what I 


wanted and I said I'd like to speak to 
her husband 


‘‘Anything serious?” she asked anx 


iously ‘‘He’s workin’ in town of 
Dartmouth.” 

She smiled with relief when I said 
I’d talk to her instead, and invited me 


to come in and sit down. The children 
followed us into the filthy small kitchen 
and stood shyly staring till she shoved 
them out She told me 
had seventeen, some working 
She pointed to three boys in 


most of again 


she some 
in school 


the doorway, ““They three is suppose to 


be goin’,”’ she said ‘They’s seven 
eight an’ nine, but there ain’t enough 


seats for ’em.”’ 
I tried to hold 
lifted the lid of 


my breath when she 

the washing machine 

and the stench of the steam filled the 

air. She went on talking. ‘“‘School’s a 
* 


good place for chillens in wintah. They 


goes up there and keeps warn ind 
maybe learns readin’ an writin’ Ah 
don’t mind my kids goin’ to school,”’ 
she smiled “But soon as there’s 


berries to pick or ways to earn money 
When you got seven 
the main thing is 


they got to quit 
teen chillens, ma’am 
to fill up their bellies an’ git clothes to 
cover em. They needs that more than 
learnin’, I figure.” 


Her three boys and Raymond Willis 


followed me to the square steepled 
brown frame church that looks to 
ward the lake and the hills. Beside it 
was the pretty little green house of 
Deacon Fraser, eighty-six, the oldest 
person in New Road He sat on a 
couch by the small iron stove and 


toothlessly smiled while I was there 
His wife was a broad Negro mammy 
with a knotted kerchief on head 


and wide gussets of pink rayon let into 


her 


the side seams of her striped cotton 


dress. She had kept their grand- 
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daughter Doreen, fifteen, home from 
school to do the washing. She put 
dirty clothes into the washing machine 
left them in for a number of turns, put 
them through the wringer, then hung 
them, unrinsed, on the fence to dry in 
the sun and the wind 

**T can’t do the washin’ no more,’’ the 
old said. “I the asthmi« 


get 


woman 


right bad. I had to phone the doctor 
to come out from Dartmouth He 
charged me ten dollahs and give me 
these pills.” She showed me some 


black and tan capsules. She sighed, “‘I 
used to do all my washin’ by hand but 
when the electric came in here ten years 
ago I went right out an’ bought a 
machine. This is the second I got now 
‘“‘What was it like when people first 


came to live in New Road?’ I asked 
her 

“My soul an’ body, how could | 
know that? I weren’t heah den,”’ the 


old woman answered indignantly 
‘“*Ain’t know dat,”’ the old 
man said gently. “‘It ain’t wrote down 
nowhere.”’ 
“His grandmammy an’ 
lived heah all their life an’ I guess dis 
heah Mrs 


An’ I guess with all dese 


me »bod y 


grandaddy 


place was before dem,”’ 
Fraser said 
chillen 


time ahead.”’ 


iroun’, it wili be heah for a long 


No clues in the archives 


All the people in New Road whom | 
asked where their ancestors came fron 
“Africa, I None 
r when they had come 
Arnold Johnson told me 


shyly said, guess 2 
knew how « 


to the barrens. 


out 


wrathfully that the story I’d heard 
from the Halifax woman about their 
being put out on the rocks to die was a 
fable “We don’t want nobody out 
here believing such lies to make 
them feel sorry for themself,’ he said 


“Our people’s no different from all the 


other colored folk hereabouts Our 
peoples all come the same time 

I went again to the libraries and 
archives in Halifax where I found littl 
mention of New Road Seven people 
| talked to who had written books o1 
papers about the Negroes in Nov 
Scotia seemed only vaguely familiar 


with the 
done much 
They told me 


though they had 
research on their 
New Road had once 
called North Preston and the early 
history of the New Roaders 

doubtedly the same as that of the 
colored people in the rest of the 
ship of Preston of which New Road 


settlement 
subject 
been 


was un 


tow! 


part 

The first Negroes in the townshi; 
were Loyalist slaves who soon after 
their arrival sailed for the warmth of 


Sierra Leone. Next came five hundred 
maroons, slaves of the Spanish in 
Jamaica till 1655 when the British 


captured the island; they shipped the 
slaves up to Halifax in 1796. Huts were 
built for them in Preston and they lived 
four years before virtually 
were deported to Africa 

During the American War of 18 
the Royal Navy brought two thousand 
more people of color to Nova Scot 
many had been carried off by 
weaken the American enemy by depr 


there 


Torce 0 


ing them of their slaves; others had 
fled from their American masters to 
British ships—encouraged by procla 


mations offering freedom to all Negroes 
who would take refuge with the British 


Many of these refugees were even 
tually settled in Preston where thy 
authorities thought they would become 
gardeners and supply the city with 
produce But the shallow earth was 


infertile, the Negroes were wretchedly 
and untaught 
warm southern sunshine, 

tion system and the lash were 
helpless in their new situation. The 
huts built to shelter them just 


accustomed to 
the 
they 


poor 


planta 


were 


nN 
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“People buried the dead near home. One house had thirteen graves’”’ 


hell Some had no floors. All were 
three families, 

Smallpox 
their crops 


crowded with two or 
many children and aged 
broke out among them 
failed, they suffered 
bitter cold winters; some died of starva 


acutely in the 


tion, others of frostbite 
Nova Scotia 
wanted to be rid of these 


worried by a postwar 
depression 
paupers who had been dumped on her 
shores. Time and again Britain offered 
to remove them to lush sunny ‘Trinidad 


but they steadfastly refused to leave 


Canada, afraid that life in any other 
country would mean slavery again. 
‘he British government continued 
their rations of meal and salt herring 


till 1816, then left them to their own 
resources 

In time the Negroes had cut all the 
firewood from the ten acres of land 
T hey bes 


rged 


illotted each household 





Land records show it 
more land was finally 
between 1840 and 1850 


for more space 
was when 
granted them 
that people first moved out to what 
now is New Road. Downeys, Beales 
Kanes and Smiths were the first set 


Whinders 


followed 


tlers Johnsons, Frasers 
Willis and Simmonds soon 
them out to the barrens 
[Chere is no record of how they got on 
It is unlikely that 
about them They 
years before the government built them 
i school. A small shingle building was 
put up in 1897 and a Mrs. Jefferson, 
now a trim little woman over eighty 
was brought out from Halifax to teach 
On her first day the schoolhouse was 
Mothers and fathers came 
wanted to 


anyone bothered 
were there fifty 


packed 
with their children and 
learn. The new Negro teacher let them 
come till the inspector called; then she 
said ‘I can’t have all these men and 
women in here. | got eighty-two pupils 
ind not room for forty.”” He said, 
What can you do?” She told him if 
he’d furnish oil lamps for the school 
house she’d teach the adults three 
nights a week without pay 
‘And I had the time of my life the 
two years I was out there,’ Mrs. 
Jefferson told me when I called at her 
home outside Halifax. ‘““They were a 
fine class of people at that time 
them my rules and I trained them like 
soldiers; they learned their lessons and 
it was beautiful.”’ She smiled wistfully 
as she fingered a lustrous pearl earring. 
“But they’ve gone back five genera- 
tions! After she left the settlement 
the school often was empty for years: 
teachers could not be induced to go out 
there. She said, ““The people had a 
careless habit of burying their dead in 
the shallow earth near their houses till 
the authorities stopped them. I knew 
one place had thirteen graves round 


I gave 


the doorstep , 

The next time I went out to New 
Road I asked the children who soon 
vathered around me to take me to the 
graveyard. We walked along a narrow 
rutted road through the bushes to a 
partly cleared space high up on the 
barrens overlooking the settlement and 
the sparkling blue lake. Only one grave 
had a professionally cut stone, several 
had cement markers crudely chiseled 
with the Ns and the Ss cut backwards; 
all the rest had a piece of unmarked, 
rough mossy rock laid at the heads of 
graves that were sunken and lonely. 

It’s mostly just old folks that die,”’ 


the children told me “They bring 
them up here in a truck.” 
There weren't many graves The 


date on the earliest one with a legible 
marker was 1939 

One of the boys who was with me 
wore girl’s slippers; one of the girls 
wore boy’s sox; they said they were 


cousins. Cora, a pretty little girl who 
did most of the talking, told me she had 
eleven sisters and nine brothers ‘No 
‘Three 


of them belongs to your sisters that 


you ain’t,’’ another girl said 


ain’t married.” 

More children walked with us when 
we reached the main road I asked 
them their names: Cyril, Texas Jim, 
Aunt Lucy, Goldie Mae, Ernest Sin 
clair, Coronary, Audrey, Osborne, 
Cinnamon, Butch, and of course Ray 
mond Willis. All the girls and two boys 
said they wanted to be nurses when 
they grew up, one boy wanted to be a 
doctor, one a cement mixer, another a 
married man. Cora said she wouldn’t 
mind working in a store where she 
could have anything she wanted for 
nothing 

| walked up to the largest, best 
looking house I[ could find in New 
Road 


red, with yellow curtains and geraniums 


It was square as a box, painted 


in all the windows across the front of it 
“Come right in,’” a young woman said 
cordially when I knocked on the door 
“My childern never steal”’ 

The narrow kitchen was crowded 
Chere were orange crates, buckets and 
saucepans on tables and the floor A 
baby lay on a sofa in the nearest 
corner. The young woman was frying 
meat balls on a big black stove. Several 
children were moving about hey 
me quickly into the dining 
room where their mother was ironing 
Several framed 
king and queen mother hung on the 


ushered 
pictures of the late 
walls; piles of clean clothes covered 
the table; there were boxes and clothes 
on the buffet, a pile of rags lay on a 
chair; the mother gathered it up and 
handed it to one of the children to 
carry away 

She smiled at me kindly, spread a 
piece of chintz on the chair and placed 
it for me beside the register on the 
floor. Then she cleared a bundle of 
sweaters from a chair for herself and 
asked me if I'd have a nice cup of tea 

She was a sweet-faced, stout, dark 
brown woman in a faded-blue dress that 
had several split seams and unfaded 
patches. She apologized for not being 
dressed up and asked one of the 
children to bring her a comb. She said 
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her daughter was going to be married 
and she’d been papering a bedroo 

upstairs She showed me the pin} 
flowered paper. 

“I worked all my days, since I been 
twelve year old,”’ she went on. “Scrub 
bin’ an’ waxin’ for people in Dart 
I believe if you want to git on 
She combed 


mouth. 
you got to keep workin’.”’ 
her hair as she spoke. 

‘“‘T always were honest,”’ she pious! 
nodded. “‘I tells my childern to neve: 
steal nothing. If they wants it they’s 
to ask and if people don’t give it they 
should leave it alone.”’ 

She turned toward the _ kitchen 
“Cecil, dear, bring me my teeth.’’ He 
brought them in a glass of water and 
she put them in, smiling more happily 
“If they have ’em this year I’m goir 
to the night class to learn readin’ and 
writin’. We never had a chance whet 
we was a girl but I listen to the stories 
on the radio and it says you never is too 
old to learn. So I’m learnin’ and I tells 
my five childern ‘always take all the 
chances you got for to learn.’ ” Ce« 
said ‘‘Excuse me”’ as he passed between 
us to look for his mother’s spectacles 

‘Yes, ma’am,”’ she said, “‘I say we're 
all God’s childern and if it weren’t for 
the Lord we wouldn’t be here. Thank 
you, denr.”” Cecil said “Excuse me 
again. 

‘| hope everybody’s real nice to y« 
in New Road,”’ the mother’s smile was 
benign through her glasses. “‘My old 
daddy told me when I was a girl the 
Lord don’t make no differnce between 
people and you got to be nice to al! 
white an’ black, and I tell you, missis 
if you needed it I’d be glad to share my 
own bed with you.” 

My fourth day in New Road was 
sunny and warm. School girls danced 
on the road, the boys chased them and 
they ran laughing into the bushes——and 
out again. Some quarreled loudly and 
threw other, then 
laughed and sang love songs as the 
Stout women bustled 


stones at each 
sauntered along 
in and out of each other’s houses and 
stood in doorways to stare at me 

I entered a couple of the dozens of 
jungle-like paths that formed a net 
work of short cuts from one road to 
another or ran into the barrens. But | 
soon turned back because they were 
littered with excrement Then |! 
walked into the hollow where the 
houses had more of a lean and were 
closer together. It was a glorious day; | 
had my camera slung over my shoulde: 
and was looking for pictures to take 
Little Raymond Willis walked with m« 
he had warned me that there were 
biting dogs down that way and had 
volunteered to tell me which ones I'd 
better look out for. 

Four young women came down the 
road toward us, swinging along, al! 
dressed up in bright-colored dresses 
jewelry, lipstick and shoes with higl 
They glared as they passed and 
after we heard 


heels 
hardly a 
scuffling and_ shouting 
“Lots of fights round here,’” Raymond 
said with a smile 


moment 
behind us 


[wo of the girls had got hold of eac! 
other’s woolly hair and were pulling 
and kicking at each other’s stomachs 
They scratched each 
knocked each other down among the 
stones on the wayside and the one on 
top tried to bash the other’s head on 
rock. They got up again, kicking and 
clawing while the two 
watched and screeched. 

Then, like a rocket, from the nearest 
house another girl rushed out toward 
them. ‘Let go she hair, let go she hair,’ 
she screamed and thrust herself be 
tween the combatants. 


other’s faces 


alongside 


“Leggo, leggo 
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leggo!”’ she kept yelling and pulling to 
get them apart while they grimly hung 
on and kicked at her too. 

At last they gave up. One girl’s 
face was bleeding, the other’s green 
rayon dress was ripped from the neck 
to the hem. The girl who had tried to 
make peace between them bent over to 
fasten a buckle on her shining silver 
shoes She straightened her skirt, 
jerked down her bright orchid sweater 
and buttoned her cherry-colored jacket 
With her arms folded over her chest 
she stood watching the other four girls 
walk on down the road while Raymond 
and I went the other way. 

A moment later she caught up with 
us. “You takin’ pitchers round heah?”’ 
she demanded. 

“IT thought that I might.” 

“People round heah don’t want no- 
body comin’ round takin’ pitchers. If 
you takes ’em without they asks you 
they’ll fight you, just like you seen.”’ 

She was a splendid young creature 
with a beautiful body, proud and erect, 
a black, intense face with interesting 
contours and.a long scar on one cheek 
I told her I could make a fine picture of 
her. 

“Can you give it to me right away?” 
she asked, her eyes narrowing. 

“‘No, I'd have to send it to you.”’ 

“Then don’t you take it!’’ Her tone 
was threatening. “I don’t want no 
stranger taking no pitcher of me out of 
heah in no black box.”’ 

Little Raymond, whose picture I had 
taken several times, looked uneasy and 
dawdled behind us. The girl walked 
with me to the end of the road, asking 
me questions about who I was, where 
I’d come from, had I seen cowboys out 
west like they had in the movies, had I 
driven in a stagecoach and had I ever 
had to escape from the Indians? 

About halfway back another girl 
came up to us, “‘You bettah watch out, 
Ogerine,”’ she said. ‘‘Newly Mae say 
she goin’ kick you guts out.” 

Ogerine used a_ four-letter word. 
“Ah ain’t scared of her none.”’ She 
squared her broad shoulders and thrust 
out her chest. 


They ran from a camera 


We walked on till we came to the 
road that ran down past the church 
Sitting on the bank at the corner there 
must have been a dozen women and 
twice as many children They all 
stared at me, the women with suspi 
cious hostility in their black eyes 
Ogerine looked uneasy. She muttered 
“So long,’ and sat on the bank with 
the rest of them. I walked on alone. I 
heard someone mutter, “Git out o’ 
here “4 

Next day no one spoke to me in New 
Road Mothers called their children 
into the houses, slammed the doors and 
watched me through the windows as I 
passed. School children cried, “‘Run 
here she comes.”” The girls hid behind 
the school and under its steps, the boys 
dodged into the paths through the 
bushes or formed a tight five-deep 
ring around me that gave me no 
freedom of action. Dodging my camera 
became kind of a game. They taunted 
me, said, “‘Can’t take my pitcher.” 
When I sat in my car they peered at me 
through the windows, breathed on the 
glass, called me names 

A car with two RCMP drove into the 
settlement and out again. 

Stones were thrown into puddles as 
I passed between them on the road 
Something hit my chin. Small angry 
black faces appeared and disappeared 
in the bushes wherever I walked. The 
little children who had been so eager 
and friendly when I came before, now 
looked frightened and ran when they 
saw me. Even Raymond Willis, my 
staunch little friend, avoided me. 
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I wandered alone for a while, medi- 
tating on the bitterness of discrimina- 
tion. Then I saw Ogerine. She came 
toward me reluctantly when I called 
her 

“Why do they make such a fuss 
ibout my taking pictures?’ I asked 

They think you’s a German,”’ she 
said ‘They says you comes out heah 
every day an spies out de land and 
then you’s goin’ to go up in a airplane 
in drop bombs that will kill every- 
body ‘3 

| didn’t go out to New Road the next 
day. It was raining 

In the evening colored friends in 
Dartmouth warned me that I’d better 
not go out to the settlement again 
They said they had heard that the 
women out there had been drinking all 
day and fighting about my intrusion 
Chey said the men would be drunk too 
on the week end and I might run into 
some trouble 

I waited till Sunday afternoon, then 
drove out and parked in the schoolyard 
Children dressed up in hats, gloves and 
their best Sunday clothes were walking 
sedately to Sunday school 

Arnold Johnson came along the road 
ind stopped by my car when I spoke 
to him. He said he had heard that the 
children had been g ving me a hard 
time “But they’re not really bad,”’ 
he said anxiously They never yet 
broke no windows in the school an’ 
they'll be even better when we get our 
new school and the teacherage 

! asked when they would be built 

“Almost right away We got the 
plans and the contract. Only the land 
for the teacherage ain’t settled yet 
two men think they own it and one 
offered it and the other one wouldn't so 
we have to wait till it’s surveyed 
maybe next year But we got the 
money to build it: the government gave 
one third, the county one third and we 
raised the rest with colored people 
from outside that came here for a rally 
to help us.” 

Bernard Kane came along grinning 
broadly and stopped for a moment to 
wish me good luck Arnold went on 
impatiently, ““The new school is going 
to have toilets separate for boys and 
rirls. And the teacherage will be grand 

room for eight teachers and a house 
keeper, with a bathroon Everybody 
out here will want one like that.’ He 
smiled 

Suddenly he scowled. ‘“There’s some 
folks outside like to make out we’re 
poor! off here Chey sav we been let go 
ind they’re sorry for us Next thing 
they'll make us feel sorry for ourself 
We don’t want that.”” Arnold kicked at 
i stone on the road. ‘“That’s the worst 
thing that could happen. Maybe some 
of the memories of the past ain’t so 
good but we got to forget them. People 
living now ain’t responsible for what 
got done a hundred and fifty year ago 

“White men that’s working with us 
now is a fine bunch of men, doing the 


best they can for us They can’t 
ilways get us teachers—all over Nova 
Scotia teachers is scarce It ain’t dis 
crimination like some make out I 
don’t like to hear about discrimination 
It can work both ways If we keep 


talking about how white man is against 
us, he’s going to feel we’re against him 

‘Right now, I tell you. we want to 
vet ahead in New Road We vot to 
work hard and do it ourself.”” Arnold 
Johnson had a look of elation An’ 
with God we will.” 

When we shook hands and parted I 
got out my camera to take one last shot 
of the lake shining blue in the warm 
autumn sun. The children on thew 
way home from Sunday school ran to 
hide in the bushes when they saw me 
ind I heard someone shout, “If you 
take any more pitchers round here 
you'll git a rock on your head.” _& 
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Elena’s eyes were dark and guarded but she 


talked with the eager hunger of loneliness 


like the sound asses make at dawn 


when they are driven out of the warn 


stables into the black cold air 
And then suddenly it was morning 
The old woman was calling me: it wa 


four o'clock already. I splashed some 
water on my unshaven face, dressed 
felt yesterday’s ache in my shoulders 
is | picked up my rucksack ind groped 
into the dark street 


KNOT of workmen stood waiting 


for the bus I stood ipart fron 


them I was too obviously foreign I 
was ashamed of the newness of my 
rucksack of its useless eyelets ind 
straps. But an old woman carrying a 


big bundle of washing detached herself 
from the group and said gently We 
catch the bus: over there The drive 
stops ind is away before you can think 
Chose drivers will never wait for folk 

We were cheerful as the bus nosed 
its way down the mountain, grateful 
for the heat of one another’s bodies. We 
got warmed up in preparation for an 
hour’s wait for the train. We smiled, in 
the station waiting room tacompany 
of soldiers ‘who had spent the night 
there They were stretchin yvawning 
brooding, tying their boot laces, cough 
ng ov r black ciearettes 

I wished one of them would speak t 
me but the train came in and while 
they clambered into third-class con 
partments I had to find a second-class 


one for myself Perhaps because the 
too were foreigners” in this part of the 
peninsula they made me feel cheerful 
and I stopped tryltr to e¢ ture 
ghost voices, speakin word n the 
dead language of English The faces 
of the women I had dreamt did not 
belong here among the brown and vere 
mountains, the swan s, the rock the 
illeys reverberating with a past that 


made my own seem ! diculou 


fly’s century. 


HURRIED through Cotrone, the 

lejected seaport on the Gulf f 
l'aranto, still turning my eye nward 
ind away from the scene around me 
Then came the bus ride in choking dust 
along the ancient Ionian Way I 
reached Salvatore’s village as the sun 
was setting, and he had sent his girl 
to meet me 

The hand Elena held out to me was 
not the hand of a peasant woman. It 
might have been cleaner but it was 
soft and small. I had the impression of 
a stumpy girl with fine dark eyes re 
vealing none of the curiosity, the 
invitation, tne vivacity you see n the 
eyes of southern women, even very old 
ones 

Elena walked like a man, with her 
wide skirt blowing freely against her 
legs. [| had some difficulty in keeping 


up with her, for the terrain was so 
rough he village clung unsurely to 
the mountainside Its tumble-down 
houses elbowed one another and the 
main street might have been the 
result of an erratic sweep by a care 
lessly driven bulldozer. Goats stared 
at us with their wide-awake, uncom 
fortably knowing eyes, and from with 
in the black holes of houses silence 
crept like lengthening shadows \ 
crowd of men and boys followed us at a 
respectful distance 

I asked how Salvatore was and how 
his farm was prospering. 

“One can’t complain,” she said 


without much interest. “He’s the 
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richest man in the village now His 
father left him some land and last 
vear’s harvest was good We should be 
grateful for all that.” She shrugged 
her broad shoulders at the desolatior 
surrounding us 

I picked my way round the corner o 


building, watching for bolders tl 
might trip me, and Salvatore must 
have seen me before I caught sight of 
hin He came forward 1 timid smil 


on his long face, a face of Spanish cast 
with a scar down one side. His hand 
were bloody and he w is Wiping the 

his trousers He held out his hand I 
went forward and embraced hin | 
could tell from Elena’s « xpression tha 
she had not expected that Did st 
think I should flinch at the dark blood 
on his hands, at the sweat glistening o1 
him, at the black stubble on his cheeks 

I slipped off the rucksack ind 

seemed only yesterday that | had see 


hit it work on an English farn | 
said Don’t let me interrupt [he 


tell me this job can’t wait 
He grinned and turned back to 


trough on which lay the lamb whos 
throat he had just cut. His mothe 
old woman bent with sciatica, stood 


holding the lamb’s head and cat 
the thick blood in a bucket 


Elena moved fron y side t I 
foot of the bench, holding a bucket fu 
of water Salvatore bent over his sur 
gery with muscles bulging in his fore 
arms nd in a few seconds a long co 


of gut had been extracted and empt 
It was Elena’s work to wash it in 
Vatel Chen she pl iced one end in 
nouth Salvatore inserted the 
end under the skin, sealed the slit |! 
had made by gripping it with one | 
ind Elena blew into the tube 

Bubbles of air appeared unde 
SKII then the whole carcass welled 
There was a sound like the rustlin 
silk as Salvatore stripped off the 
Klena went into the house the t 
collector stepped forward fro 
crowd to st amp the carcass, and Salva 
tore raised his « hopper for the quarte 
ing Everyone seemed to have fo t 
ten that I was there The old womar 
was still patiently watching the | 
of the blood drain into the bucket 


YALVATORE had sat at my heart! 
ind | was to sit at his ! forgot the 
discomfort of this primitive life when | 
sat at Salvatore’s table ind até ind 
drank what he had won from the eart} 
Che bread, the wine, the olives and 
oil and butter and meat ill these wer 
the creation of the labor of Salvatore 
his mother Grazia, his brothe ur 
sisters and, to i degree of Elena, tl 
village school mistress 

Elena talked a lot I felt that she 
talke d to me « hiefly because she rar 
had an opportunity to converse 
literary Italian about books and ide 

I guessed that Salvatore was proud 
of his girl. He did not mind her addres 
ing all her remarks to me, anyway. He 
listened to conversation is in in 
experienced concertgoer might listen to 
music, wondering not at the music but 
that it should be possible to play an 
instrument at all. When he had told 
me about the state of his herd grazing 
in the valley, about the yield of oil and 
wine last year, about the burden of 
taxation and his ambition to save 
enough money to reconstruct a derelict 
house he had bought, there remained 
nothing for him to say 
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He was happy enough listening. 
Friends and relatives dropped in to 
listen too, as if Elena and the foreigner 
were giving a verbal concert. Often 
Salvatore didn’t know the words used; 
he nudged Elena and she would explain 
as well as she could in dialect. I tried 
to avoid using such words, but Elena 
liked talking in a philosophical vein, so 
that it was not easy to dispense with 
terms such as cynic, sceptic, Renais 
sance, academic and classical 

Elena came to the house and talked 
to me as I drank coffee in the morning 
She sat on the bottom rung of a ladder 
which led from the hearth past hanging 
pieces of cured meat and salami to a 
loft where one of Salvatore’s sisters 
slept. When I returned from a stroll 
in the morning she talked to me while 
the other girls concluded preparations 
for lunch. She talked all through lunch 
She talked all through the afternoon 
when, as a rule, we were alone After 
dinner, when the mountain cold de 
scended, we moved from the hearth 
into another room, taking with us a tin 
bowl of wood embers set in a piece of 
We prop 


ped our feet on the edge of the wood, 


wood as big as a cart wheel 


held our hands over the embers, and 
talked again 

Elena had left the village for only 
eight years, when she had gone to 
Cosenza to train to be a_ teacher 
Cosenza and Cotrone were the only 
towns she had ever seen. 

“When you marry Salvatore you'll 
go to Rome for your honeymoon,” I 
said And to Venice too Venice can 
be so beautiful that it can make a man 
ery It will make Salvatore talk,’ I 
joked 

I saw at once that I had said some 
thing that she did not like 

"Yes,”’ I'll go to Rome 
in a hundred years.” 
She straddled over the tin of ashes 


she said, 


her hips apart, her hands cupped round 
her set jaw, and looked at the wisps of 
smoke, rising with a choking fragrance 

“How do you like our beautiful vil 


lage?”’’ she said ironically after a long 
pause. She expected no answer. “I 
came back to it a year ago and I 
thought I’d die. Ah, but how ugly it is! 
But Cosenza beautiful 


and so is Cotrone.”’ I did not know 


Cosenza is 


Cosenza but Cotrone seemed to me like 
an old nail sticking out of Italy’s 
broken boot. She went on « apriciously 

“It’s not the fault of the village! It’s 
my fault.”’ She explained that she was 
‘I came here a year ago, when 


nervosa 
I’d forgotten how ugly 
everything is up here in the moun- 
tains,’ she went on, forgetting her 
defense of the village. ““And then, after 
months, I became resigned.” 
She looked up sharply. “Not ac 
customed, not consoled, you under 


how hopeless 


a few 


stand? Resigned.” 

Grazia hobbled in, bringing sweet 
biscuits that she had just cooked. She 
seemed to spend all day waiting on me 
I had picked up a little of her harsh 
dialect and I joked, “Anybody would 
think I was Umberto, come back to his 
old kingdom.” It was the only way I 
knew to thank her. She had never seen 
a foreigner before and perhaps she had 
a suspicion, before my arrival, that 
foreigners were like the bandits who 
had killed her grandfather Bandits 
and foreigners from another 
world 

I thought Elena would like to hear 
about this other world, so I told her 
what I could about London, Paris. 
Rome. Soon she dropped her head into 
her hands. She said, ‘“‘Another world'”’ 
I changed the subject, thinking myself 
a tactless fool to talk about the nobility 
of Paris, the grandeur of Rome, the 
immensity of London. Several times in 


came 


the following days, perhaps after half 


an hour’s silence, she would look into my 
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Can you guess the famous say 
ing that is concealed in these 
drawings? It’s as familiar as “A 


rolling stone gathers no moss.” 
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“Another 
I believe 
about me, not about the cities I had 


eyes suddenly and murmur 
world!”’ She was thinking 


mentioned. 

“T'll go to Rome,”’ she said, as if she 
had come almost regretfully but firmly 
She stood up and walked 
She sat down on the 


to a decision 
about the room 
bed—-every room was a bedroom —-and 
spoke deliberately 

“Yes, and perhaps I'll go to Paris. | 
must see Switzerland before I die, too 
I shall die in Calabria. Yes, when | 
travel-—in a hundred years— I'll go to 
Switzerland. But not London.” She 
frowned “No, I don’t want to see 
London.”’ She returned to her chair 
at my side, rubbed her hands over the 
embers, and looked sideways at me. | 
liked her eyes, and the rare animation 
that brought beauty into her face I 
liked her expression half of mischief 
half of malice 

“When I marry —in a hundred years 

I won’t go anywhere. I'l] stay here 
I was born a Calabrian Ah, poor 
Calabria, beautiful Calabria! I’m proud 


to be a Calabrian!”’ she cried theat 


rically. ‘In the war I was in Cosenza 
when the Americans came I won't 
go to America. You can’t guess how 

» those Americans I 


proud I was te 
gave them wrong directions and sent 
them into snowdrifts; they couldn't 
even read their own maps! When they 
were here we dressed like Americans 
ate like Americans, slept like Ameri 
cans, made love like Americans. But all 
the time I was saying to myself, ‘Ah 
at least we will die like Calabrians.’ 


And so I will.”’ 


oe always wore old clothes, and 
n 


explained to me that the village 


wa 
o 
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en, | ng littl ap, spoilt look at her I saw Elena in another can cloth took the place of window 


by beating it against a setting; as | peered through the view panes. A big double bed took up most 
r hair was often uncombed. If finder the rough-cast wall behind her of the space, and the walls were deco 
deep! elancholy she might faded and I| saw a London street. Five rated with colored religious prints and 
hands in wood ash and then minutes after | had put away my photographs of Italian beauty spots cut 
through her hai camera Elena returned. She had taken from magazines and brochures intended 
i said | wished to take some off her pretty clothes and rubbed off her for tourists. Among the Italian classics 
pt f the family Elena make-up. Salvatore kept on his best on her table lay a two-month-old copy 
red for no longer than five black for the rest of the day of i philosophic il review 
ind appeared in a we 1] pressed One day I went to her home to "You read a lot,”’ I said, looking over 
hair shining from the brush borrow a book Her mother was out the books 
eddened, For a moment I did Elena called to me carelessly from her “TI don’t read them, I eat them,”’ she 
nize her, the change was so own room, and [| entered and waited said. “I sit in a corner and starve for a 
Salvatore posed in stiff best while she searched for the book The month, then I spend 1 onth gobbling 
took Elena’s arm but did not room was dim, because a roll of Ameri up all the ideas these authors have 
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Sut they choke themselves with words 
I hope you don’t write like that 

“I try not to,” I said But then 
I’m not a philosopher.” 

“You can learn all about philosophy 
here Look, here’s something about 
Stoicisn Drag your drinking and 
washing water two hundred yards uj 
the mountain every day and you'll 
learn all about Stoicism Here’s a bit 
about Schopenhauer. He was gloomy 
wasn’t he? I wonder if he knew how 
gloomy a Calabrian can be?” 

“Petrarch called it acedia,” | mur 
mured in the silence 

Elena’s cheek twitched as if it had 
been flicked by a whip. 

“For no reason at all we fall into a 
pit We stop whatever we're doing 
because suddenly nothing matters. The 
fee ling came on me in chur h the other 
day A man stops shaving when he 
feels like that He’ll walk about for a 
week, growing a lopsided beard 


She grimaced. “Don’t be ifraid 
she said suddenly. “‘I shall be tremen 
dously gay ina minute.”’ 

“You're wise wiser than us,” I 
said, trying to console her but in my 


heart wanting to tell her that | knew 
her Calabrian melancholy, that it was 
part of me, that it was recognizing it 
that made me listen to her so at 
tentively “Don’t try to work out 
everything, though, otherwise you'll 
turn out like me. I not only think like 
a man of letters, | act like a character 
out of a book Women don’t like that 
I’ve never sis 

I was going to say that I’d never 
known a completely happy relationship 
with anyone, but I stopped thinking 
aloud I should never have started, 
only for a moment it seemed to me that 
this peasant girl had a culture somehow 
greater than the culture of the Dante, 
the Leopardi, the Carducci she ad 
mired, whose books lay open on her 
table. And I felt sorry for myself 
because | should never be as wise as 
she, for all her eccentricity 

“You haven't told me anything 
about yourself,’ she said, sitting on the 
bed staring at me in the gloom 


“You haven't asked me,” I said 
rudely; but I was really getting into a 
panic. “You'd be bored. It’s only that 


I suddenly envied you.’ I kept my 
eyes off the poverty of her room, kept 
my glance fixed on her sad mysterious 
face. ‘You live in a God-forsaken 
village and keep yourself sufficiently 
alive to try to teach urchins to like the 
poetry of Leopardi. I live on second- 
hand ideas and enjoy the minor dis 
tinction of being an emotional failure. 
I tell you, if I start talking about myself 
you'll be bored. Just thank God you've 
got Salvatore, who doesn’t talk unless 
it’s essential. I'll go for a walk.”’ 

I squeezed past her bed and went 
out. I walked out of the village and 
sat on the poor wind-shaven turf for an 
hour, watching the mountains hide 
themselves in the dusk 


7. evening we set off, a party of 
six or seven, to the doctor's | had 
heard about this young doctor. He was 
newly married. His wife, a girl of the 
village, had been taken ill and was to 
join him shortly. The marriage caused 
a sensation, for the girl had an insignifi 
cant dowry and the doctor had married 
for love 

When we arrived he was in his 
kitchen, the only habitable part of his 
house. He had already found a servant 
a girl of fourteen named Fortunata. She 
was washing up a few yards from where 
he sat with his friend the schoolmaster 
He invited us to take a liqueur and 
listen to the radio 

I felt complete sympathy with this 
doctor. He had decided to bury him 
self in this desolation which I had now 
grown to hate, yet I understood his 
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point of view. Unlike me, however, he 
knew what he wanted—a girl of this 
village, a farmer’s daughter. He loved 
her enough to live on her rubbish dump 
I’d never gamble on anything like that 

The kitchen was hot and I felt tired. 
I sneaked a glance at Fortunata but 
looked away again because I knew she 
would want to have a long undisturbed 
look at the foreigner. She was fourteen, 
black-eyed and lovely: an urchin in a 
shapeless black frock, with a smudged 
face, but to me like a delicate piece of 
Greek statuary I had seen in the 
U ffiz 

I started to brood and thought about 
Pygmalion. I imagined just how For 
tunata’s grace would surprise and 
delight people in a big London hotel. I 
was just having her presented to 
rovaity when I came back to earth and 
realized that I played this mental game 
with all the women and girls I knew. 

I looked across the room and watched 
Elena talking, without listening to 
what she was saying. Her queer mix- 
ture of barbarity and culture didn’t 
matter, she was a woman. I felt as if 
I’d known her for a long time. She was 
chattering, shrugging her shoulders, 
shivering a little in this overheated 
room beneath the coat she had flung 
over her shoulders. Her voice faded out 
ind I started one of my imaginary con- 
versations with her. 


You’re wasted here,” 1 said. ““‘Why 
lon’t you be natural instead of being so 
bright 

“I’m brilliant,”’ she said. “There 
isn’t a woman in the village who can talk 
as well as I can.”’ 

“A lot the village cares about that. 
You’re not beautiful anyway 

“Tamif I take the trouble 

"We ll, you're dirty If I took vou to 
England with me I'd make you have a 
bath every day.”’ 

“You wouldn't. That would wash the 
Calabrian out of me And it’s only the 
Calabrian that you like.”’ 

“Would you come back with me and 
not die of nostalgia for this ash heap 

“Perhaps.” 

“Would you be faithfu 

You wouldn't have to ash 

Would you be my slave?”’ 

Vo bul I'd be vour mustress and 


mur wife and your mother. 


YOMEBODY passed me another 
SJarink and | woke up again I 
looked at Salvatore. He was watching 
Elena sullenly. When she married him 
there’d be an end of this animation. 
He'd crush her, not out of evil but out 
of habit, just as he hobbled a lamb 
before drawing a knife across its throat 
For a single moment I looked at his 
dark face and felt dislike, fear, shame. 
With a shock of sanity I took in the 
full meaning of what I was thinking 
What I was conceiving now was the 
dea of taking Salvatore’s girl away 
from him 

I looked round with a sick jolt. What 
would Salvatore do if he could read my 
thoughts? Raise his thick forearms and 
strike me to the ground in the darkness 
of that silent village, and with justice 
| tried to read Salvatore’s face coolly 
to discover whether he had any 
jealousy in his heart: for Elena was 
talking to me now. Her hair was falling 
ibout her shoulders and her eyes were 
flashing with excitement. She was talk 
ing too loud and talking trivialities 


Suddenly she stood up and said, “It’s 
late.” She didn’t want to talk any 
more, and no one else had any con 


versation. 

The black alley outside the doctor’s 
house was precipitous and rutted I 
felt Salvatore’s hand on my arm He 
linked his arm in mine to guide me. The 
night was impenetrable, but he knew 
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every pothole and he was afraid | wouldn't vou ke to « e } k with set to work to } 


would fall me We'll go im an airplane Shs journey and | went out for walk 
Grazia blew the smoldering logs into laughed Well. never nd I said It was a bright . H 
flame and began to brew coffees I'll come back You're the nicest hour walk brought = line 
I warmed my hands and said girl friend I ever had Isn't she Salvatore w digging We stood and 
“Salvatore. I'll have to start home to Salvatore | lapped |} ! t! ilked quik while } 
morrow.” shoulder nd his great gazelle « rt t! ‘ i , 
His big brown eyes looked sorry did not know whether t« igh ne lows lown the ev. the black 
Elena st inding beside him looked nake ti t suddenly thered ouft 
purposely indifferent It was Grazia N! XT nit I w iaw nad hot betwee Liye 
who looked really upset | N packing. | heard Sa ‘ ked |} | 
No, no oe she said in the harsh dia ibout the h Ise nd waited t | { | I t ‘ 
lect I had begun to understand you ll set off for his field hen | went t next weelh nd wit! { kin 
stay with us fora long time yet the kitchen to |} ‘ } vith ¢ k the | ' 
‘Signora Grazia, dear | said When I'd stopped fi ng witl ‘ \ 1 i 
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Entrance to Spokane, hub of the Inland Empire 


WASHINGTON STATE 


You'll enjoy your stay in Spokane, a city sur- 
rounded by lakes, golf courses, and the thriving 
farm country of the great Inland Empire. Roll west 
through the towering Cascades 
on to Puget Sound, with its green national and 
state parks, its countless things to do and see. 
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Adages for an upstairs tenant 


One man's hobby is another man's bore. 
One man's poison is another man's meat. 
One man's ceiling is another man’s floor 
And one man's thoughts are on another man's feet! 


digging. That was how I would find 
him if | ever returned 
I had seen Elena 


me. I was used to the rocks and pot 


walking ahead of 


holes now, so I soon overtook her 
| said, 
way of standing upright in your main 
street, I’ve got to leave.”’ 
She nodded and walked on, looking 
Neither of us was walk 
In front of 


it the ground 
ing anywhere in particular 


us the track ended and the sky began 
The sun was behind the haze some 
where, waiting to shrivel the village 


summer 


any 


in yet another 


‘If there are 


let me know.” 
"Books cost a lot nowadays.”’ 


“Don’t worry about that,” I said 
uncomfortably ‘I’d like to give you a 
present, to say thank you for putting 


up with me.”’ 
~- ought to give you one for listening 
to me.”’ 
I laughed. The 


dropped away and I felt gay 


parting 
Pe rhaps 


sadness of 


we're going too fast,” I said. “‘Maybe I 
shouldn’t give you a present at all 


What would Salvatore do if man in 
the village gave you a present? 

She thought for a moment 

“He might make me return it He 
might kill the an Ot 
wouldn’t accept a present 
in the village. Wh 
have to give me 
“But 


COUTrs€ | 


I 
from a man 
it would any of then 
inyway?”” she said 


cynically you re i foreigner, so 


it doesn’t count Salvatore won't kill 
you.’ 

That’s all right, then,” I said, and 
the shine went out of the silver sky 
again. “I’m a foreigner.”’ I felt as if I 
had been a foreigner from n birth 


everywhere, to everyone 
We stood at the edge of the 


a smudge of tumble 


mountain 
drop, the village 
down houses behind us, in front of us 


the too-big sky the drop of the valley 
tne precipice 
“Do you know what I'll give you in 


return?” she said suddenly 
| looked at her and couldn’t guess. | 
must have looked very stupid then but 
she forgave that. She put 
lightly on my 
She stepped back, 


her hands 
forearms and kissed me 


turned her shoul 


ders to the village, stood with feet 
apart like a man, staring over the 
valley. 


“That was a big gift,”’ I said after a 
while. “They might lynch you in the 
village for that.” 

“'That was the risk I took.” 

I too stared over the valley 

“There’s a bigger one before you, 
Elena You want to see that 
other world after all. Would you come 
back to London with me?”’ 

She narrowed her eyes as if she were 
trying to see right misty 
valley, over the mountains beyond 

No.” 

I turned away to hide my face I 
“No,” but I didn’t 
want her to read that wish in my face. 
The important thing was not the an 
swer but the question. 

“You'll stay here, then,”’ I said, just 
as if we had been discussing the matter 


might 


across the 


she said seriously 


wanted her to say, 
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“Just as [’m getting into the 


books you'd like 
me to send from Rome or Milan, please 
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for a long time from every spect 
“Yes, Pll marry Salvatore 
If you’d said, ‘Yes 
I meant it?” 


you know that 


I know that you meant it You 
kee p your word You ke pt your word 
coming here : 

I said If you’d said, ‘Yes,’ you'd 
have learned eventually what it’s like 


wish that 


Elena 


to be homesick, and I'd never 
Keep 
like you I wish | had 


for you roots 
They’ re 
them 

I left her 


your 
strong 


looking across at the fa 


range of mountains, and when I said 
good-by I thought she said, in that 
dreamy melancholy way of hers, “An 


other world.”’ 


, ps bus driver saw me _ waiting 
imong the crowd. He leaped dowr 
from his seat, put my small knapsack 


on the seat next to his to make sure 


that 


then climbed up t the 


no one else would take the place 


roof of the bus 


to stow away my rucksack 
We were back on the Ionian Way 
back at the beginning. The driver was 


ind I was keep ng up the con 
ibout different 


talking 
versation but thinking 


things 


What I had said to Elena and 
thought about her wasn’t all idiocy 
I'he idiocy lay in supposing that she 
would ever come away with me But | 


had to ask her, that was the important 
thing Supposing she'd agreed, how 
would I have faced 


Salvatore? Hel 
to decide hypothetical sits 
that? Half my 
that | wasted time trying to work out 
I'd do if one night the 
down on earth 


why try l 


tions like trouble wa 


what noon fel 


If I'd been willing to gamble on any 


thing the women I’d_ been thinking 
wouldn’t have failed me and 

wouldn’t have failed them. I had either 
them all I'd 
till I saw 


was no need to 


about 
idealized or degraded 
never seen a woman straight 
Elena There 
with her. She 
her straight 
Now 
straight, 
plenty to 
new 


pretend 
was barbaric but I'd seer 
other women 
There'd be 
affair, 
book, even physical survival I 


perhaps I'd see 
and 
gamble on: a 


gamble 


love 


needn't feel responsible for everything 
If there was a war next year I wouldn’t 
If I fell in love 
with a woman I’d risk her wanting me 
in five years instead of deciding before 
hand that 
months 


feel it was all my fault 


she’d turn elsewhere in six 
I’d risk writing a novel on a 
damn-fool theme. I’d risk becoming 
father, no longer scared of producing 
melancholic or an imbecile. I’d 

Well, I’d try to take some of these 
risks one by one and perhaps after a 
while I’d get into the habit. Get int 
the habit of living instead of crouching 
in a mental corner, an airless compart 
ment of myself, a macrocosmic womb 

I didn’t want to look back at the 
I stared at the old yellow road 
ahead and the bus driver said, ““Thers 
isn’t a racing bike in the whole world 
like the Guzzi,’ and I 
lips, ““Why, it goes without saying,”’ 
and I said with my heart 
“Thank you, Elena.” 


village 


said with my 


and brain 
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“HE GAVE US SOMETHING WE COULDN'T BUY,” says John Pitcher of his 


Travelers insurance agent. “Thanks to his wise and friendly advice, we feel a 


lot better about things. We know that even if I should die, there will be money 


for the family’s well-being and for the children’s education.” The Travelers 


agent, through training and experience, can be a helpful friend and adviser for 





you, too. His company offers all kinds of protection — life insurance as well as 





insurance for your home, your car, your health and your personal possessions. 


John Pitcher is 26 years old. He earns $6,000 Yet the whole plan, as it will develop over 
a year before taxes. He has a wife, Margaret, the years, is in line with Joh present and 
and two small children named Christine and potential earnings. It doesn’t mean they have 
David. to deny themselves very much, or cut down on 

He has a home, too—a six-room stucco things like trips and vacations or even the 
bungalow with a $7,800 mortgage on it. And a little luxuries that every family likes to indulg 
small sum in a savings account in once in a while 

Those were the simple facts he gave his There is a Travelers man like John’s friend 
Canadian Travelers agent the evening the three near you, too ready to put his experience to 
of them sat down together to talk things over. use in helping you solve your personal problem 
John and Margaret asked some questions. So He will serve you well 
did the Travelers man. And out of it all came Why don’t you get in touch with your 
an insurance program that spells Canadian Travelers agent this week, or write your nearest 
Family Security for this family. Canadian Travelers Office 

YOUR NEARBY TRAVELERS AGENT CAN SHOW YOU THE WAY TO CANADIAN FAMILY SECURITY 

Ali jorms Oo] pe rsonal and 
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Automobile « Casualty « Bonds 
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Bruce Hutchison rediscovers the Peace River Country 


continued from page 20 





then by the first settlers’ wagons and 
now by automobiles 

After that immemorial march we had 
no right to complain of hunger, a little 
rain, a windshield blacked out when- 
ever a car passed us in splash of liquid 
clay. Like Mr. Moore, we were handi- 
capped to an extent, but suddenly com- 
pensated, toward nightfall, by a spec- 
tacle of overpowering splendor 

As we rounded a blind curve on a flat 
prairie I stopped the car with amaze 
ment and loss of voice. The sight before 
us was unbelievable 

Straight below, in its vertical green 
trench, the Peace River glinted like a 
braid of gold, about six inches wide, 
unraveling endlessly to the north. A 
swarm of black islands, no larger than 
waterfowl, swam in the shiny current. 
Some white flecks on the bank must be 
a town. Upstream, at the crooked el 
bow of the Peace, a rift in the hills 
marked the Smoky’s deep gorge and 
Mackenzie’s winter campsite on his 
voyage to the Pacific. Then, with per- 
fect timing, an incendiary sun lighted a 
bonfire over the flat-topped western 
hills to celebrate the summer solstice 

We coasted down the looping spirals 
of the road The river broadened out 
and turned from gold to Burgundy, its 
lavish body stained by the sunset. Sud- 
denly we crossed the sharp borderline of 
twilight and were in the darkening 
shadow of the canyon. 

Peace River town had escaped the 
day’s rain. It lay under a heavy dust 
which was transmuted into fine gold 
dust above the river. A ragged, gaudy, 
brave little street told us at once that 
the town beside it was no part of the 
Canada we had traveled for ten thou 
sand miles, from Newfoundland to the 
rim of the Rockies 

It looks at first sight like a pioneers’ 
encampment, a bivouac on the route of 
march, a mere speck of human life on 
the outer edge of things Except for 
the automobiles solidly ranked by the 
sidewalk, Peace River seemed to live 
like a town of western Canada’s begin 
nings, in time lag of at least fifty years 
But it is here to stay, it is growing and 
it is a lively town 

We shook some of the afternoon’s ac 
cumulation of soil from our feet and 
entered the hotel through i litter of the 


natives’ mud-caked galoshes and gum 
boots At the restaurant counter we 
sat between a blind Indian woman of 


noble bearing and a Ukrainian waiter 
from the beer parlor who told us the 
moving story of his life and offered to 
pay for our meal A group of young 
men, bearded and bronzed, conferred 
in whispers over a_ private table 


American engineers searching the north 


for oil, and mysterious like all their 
breed 

Presently a huge ruddy man parked 
his truck outside and, stamping into 
the restaurant, ordered a double por- 
tion of ham and eggs He had just 


hauled a load of wheat some three 


hundred miles, the shortest distance to 


the railway, from his farm at Buffalo 
He id Pra rie 
Yes, we were on the edge of things 


We had rediscovered an almost forgot 
ten species: the Canadian sodbuster on 
virgin land 

A good dinner fortified us for a walk 
about the town It had a cheerful, 
noisy, neighborly air and evidently 
contained a variety of races 

Some of the farmers, arriving in 
muddy trucks had unmistakable Slavik 
faces Others spoke in French A 
huddle of women before an undertaking 


parlor cried bitterly, lamenting their 
private tragedy in a foreign tongue 
The undertaker, who wore an incon- 
gruous black coat and striped grey 
trousers, comforted these customers as 
best he could in the English language 
and they disappeared, like Ruth, into 
the alien corn. 

We followed the street upstream un- 
til it petered out between newly built 
bungalows and gardens of evening 
scented flowers. There we beheld the 
sunset, with a final gesture, casually 
ignite both land and water in solstitial 
explosion. 

No one could observe this giant’s 
pageantry without guessing why the 
Peace River people are fascinated by 
their country and worship it almost as 
a religion. It lacks the conventional 
beauty of the Maritimes, the St. Law- 
rence or the Rockies. Much of it is drab 
and some of it ugly. But in total it has 
a grandeur of its own, a haunting 
quality of size and emptiness—above 
all, the sense of virginity, of life in its 
salad days. 


Everybody laughed at Ernest 


Next morning I called on a young 
man wise enough to feel those qualities 
David Bowes threw up a good job in 
eastern journalism and, with two 
brothers came to the Peace River 
Country. He publishes the Peace River 
Record-Gazette, and his brothers. the 
Grande Prairie Herald-Tribune. Noth 
ing could drag them back to the city 

Bowes led me to another man who 
has lived through most of Peace River's 
history from the early days of per 
manent settlement J. D. Levesque 
irrived here from his native town of 
Riviére du Loup in 1913. He brought a 
wagonload of trade goods, acquired on 
credit and quickly sold in a second 
hand circus tent. That was the begin 
ning of his wealth 

Now seventy-three years old, he is 
round-faced, placid little man of courtly 
Gallic manners and a faintly French 


accent He could live anywhere but 
will never move from the little town 
that grew under his eyes out of a 


dozen shacks on the riverbank 

Though he did not tell me the story 
himself, this leading capitalist of Peace 
River could have been observed, not 
long ago, ina remote log ( abin, ( ooking 
meals for an aged and sick Indian 
woman. He had not forgotten the code 
of the trontier 

Levesque welcomed me to his office 
with a rare piece of Canadiana. I had 
come all this way to hear, in the most 
unlikely place, the true story of the 
zreat Ernest Lapointe’s entry into pol 
tics 

When Levesque first saw him, La 
pointe was a farm boy much too big for 
his homemade clothes. Since his pants 
failed to cover his gangling legs, his 
mother had knitted him a pair o 
lengthy socks, in startling red, white 
and blue colors. 

‘I can tell you,” said Levesque 
“everybody in that school at Rimousk 
laughed at poor Ernest. But he laughed 
right back at us. Ah, we had laughed 
too soon. He was clumsy, you under 
stand, no use for football, so we put 
him in the goal We thought his big 
body would stop the ball. And after a 
while we began to see that he had a 
brain as big as the body 

“By and by there came a federal 
election and, just as a joke, you know 
we told Ernest he should run. He only 
laughed, of course, but we built a stand 
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® Assorted baker’s breads make an appetizing 
platter by themselves and breed menu inspiration 
besides! Here’s a successful accompaniment 

for simple things like soups and salads 

and cold cuts and cheese. And the faster that 
bread platter goes, the happier you can be! For 
delicious baker's bread, made with 

enriched flour, has the 3 important “B” 


vitamins, plus iron. 


® (,oodbve to hurry-scurry in the kitehen... 
to ho-hum at the table! Let vour baker 

make the menu—vyou choose from his fine 
things for dessert. Tonight it could be a 
sumptuous coffee ring, iced and garnished 
with candied fruits. Or date turnovers or 
butter horns. No end of surprises for the 


family —but an end of turmoil for you! 


Published by the makers of Fleischmann’s Yeast as a contribution to 


national welfare through increased consumption of Canadian wheat products 
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@® Don't limit dinner rolls to candlelight and 
damask occasions! They're menu-makers for daily 
meals—such In INeXpensive way bt ladden 

the routine three-a-day Serve a hot roll with 


breakfast jamoor jelly i soft roll for contrast 


with crispy salad i crusty roll with soup 
Choose from your baker's exciting variety of 
sorts and shapes for anv meal! 
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D-R-A-N-O Drano! Heaven to Betsy! 
He's right! Today is Drano day! 
Drano spells plenty of trout { ) erms that lurk in every drain. 
Those horrid m 7 ! » it liquid disinfectants can’t budge, But Drano 
Dol to | Oo ’ a 
4 nell ind tf 
one day a ek Drano da Put Drano in ; 
frain for about a px it drain, Mak ept 
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. to keep drains free-running and sanitary. 




















































Ah well. at least he 


rors, any 


time mdit Stun 
it off! Glass Stays « 


no waxy dust-colk 





"ass Surface sparkling clean... 





aid to her, *As master of this house, | demand 
clean the windows with Windex Spray 
/ 
Il finish the job quickly and easily with 2 
7) 


Windex Spray. Gran 1 Windex Spray gets windows, mut 


with half the 7 
ray iton, Whish.. 


ean longer, too. Windex Spray leaves 


Swish SI wipe 


cuing film . no streaks! 


@* 


Thrifty too, is Windex Spray. The handy 6-07, size ts | 
plenty economical! And the big 20-oz, refill size is even ! = 4} | 
more so! You'll find both at any grocery, drug or hard- | 
—S 
ware store, 


So quick, easy, thrifty, it outsells all other glass cleaners combined! 
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‘“‘Here, behind a dike of barren land, they 


are now feeling the surge of Canadian life’’ 


on the street and we pushed him up 
there and he started making a little 
speech. Nobody paid any attention at 
first. The people were listening on the 
other side of the street to an old pol ti 
cian who was sure to be elected. But 
right then we saw that our little joke 
was more than we'd bargained for 
“Well, sir, that fat clumsy fellow in 


his tight clothes, his red, white and blue 


We didn’t know it 


socks, was inspired! 


but we were listening to Laurier’s suc 
cessor In a few minutes everybody 
leaves the other side of the street to 


hear the boy wonder Ihe old pol tician 


is deserted and talking to himself He 
gives up in disgust and Ernest is 
elected. So it all began. That was the 


story of the great Lapointe 
It was also the story of Peace River 
where the French ( 


travel 


inadians 
birch 
bark canoe, have reappeared in anothet 


i land 


first voyageurs to here by 


generation as farmers, and a merchant 
on a dusty street turns out to be the 
boyhood friend of Quebec’s famous 
statesman 

I left Levesque to witness the newest 
chapter in the Peace River’s long ad 
venture. On the sloping bank a gang 
of carpenters, superintended by two 


Edward 
launch i 


expert brothers from Prince 


Island were about to ferry 


It wasn’t much of a ferry, only a couple 


of wooden pontoons 1 deck to hold 


i1utomobiles. It was powered with an 


experiment il jet engine 


lo anyone who knew the record of 


this river its latest craft carried a 


notable cargo. Drawn by joint memo 
ries and a river instinct still older 
crowd of townspeople had assembled on 
the beach 

Fred Gullion, son of a celebrated 
steamboat captain called the strong 


est man in the north,” tinkered about 
the newfangled jet engine It must 
have meant a good deal to hir for he 


had lived beside the river all his life and 


traveled it on a raft, at the age of two. 
Charlie Maclean was there also, an old 
river hand and fur trader, who had 


plied the Peace in barges without en 


gines 

An Indian woman in a scarlet dress 
accompanied by nine children and a 
tenth not yet born, had come to see 
the white man’s latest invention. The 
throng included the undertaker, still 
wearing his professional black coat and 
grey trousers: the lady cook of the 
ferry-builders’ camp, her bare legs 
cruelly lacerated by mosquitoes; a re 


tired schoolteacher from Calgary, weak 


with excitement: Bowes and his news 
camera; a grave government engineer: 
ind many clamorous small boys 

You might have thought, from the 
general mood of suspense that the 
Queen Mary was to be committed to 
sea by some royal sponsor hese 
people knew what they were about 


They knew, as no stranger could know, 
the origins of the ferry 

It was from this point that Canadians 
the last 
the closing vears of the eighteenth cen 
tury 


continental 


faced iystery in 


They had come thus far on their 


westward trek of nearly two hundred 
vears and halted before the barrier of 
the Rockies What lay beyond those 
glistening peaks to the west 
Mackenzie paddled up the Peace 


from Lake Athabaska in the autumn of 


1792, saw the very beach where the 
ferry now lay waiting, camped a few 
miles upstream and, in the spring 
lunged to the Pacific. Fraser followed 


these same waters to find his own river 
of the west, and after him came Simp 


son, a kilted piper playing bagpipes in 
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the bow of his canoe and then the gold 
seekers and finally the farmers 

A man needed little imagination to 
see that procession of gallant ghosts 
paddling past the little town and 
dropping their paddles to stare at the 
ill-shaped ferry, successor of canoe 
barge and steamboat. The paddle to 
the jet engine—that was the meaning 
of today’s humble ceremony 

All was ready at last. A caterpillar 
tractor crawled across the beach and 
gently nosed the ferry’s side She 
started down the greased skids and 


stuck. The cheerful undertaker stopped 
smiling. ‘The Indian woman and het 
children stood openmouthed Bowe 

snapped pictures furiously. An opaque 


cloud of mosquitoes whirled around ou! 
heads in angry buzz 
Another push sent the ferry 


the 


spl ash ny 


current Ever 


sidewavs into yvone 
breathed igain 

The river that had carried and 
broken so many vessels in its time 
seemed to welcome its new guest soon 
the ferry would float downstre 
Fort Vermilion and there serve an iso 
lated settlement The job was done 


And having performed an ancient rite 


the people of the town i rive! 


people 


by instinct and nearly two hundred 


years of hereditary experience left the 


beach and went about their business 


Dawn in the land of tomorrow 


I followed Charlie Maclean to his 
secondhand store This pale drawling 
man in Panama hat and torn sweate1 


presided over a chaos of old furniture 


No he didn’t 


telling me 


have any story wortl 


only his first voyage by raft 


{ 


through the maelstrom of the 


grand canyon, the days of 


down the Peace na leaky barge i 
hands at the pumps, the wreck 
rowboat the loss of everything he 
owned in money and furs 

“Well,”” he concluded ts ood 
country, I guess, but up to now ore 
inticipation than realization, if you 
know what I mean.” 

I thought I knew. Peace River has 
always been the “‘land of tomorrow 
but today is dawning now. Separated 
from the rest of Alberta by a dike of 


land i hundred 
feeling ifter 
delay, the full surge of Canadian lift 

One could see the change in a score of 


and barren 


thousand people are 


muskeg 


longs 


little towns, all sprouting new houses 
offices and hotels; in the stuffed 


stores 


grain elevators; the busy trains of 
freight cars coiling like snakes down 
the canyon wall of the Peace and up 


again on the other side; the oil-drilling 
the 
in the quiet turmoil of an 


crews far from main roads; and, at 
the moment 
election campaign 

Bowes took my political education in 
hand by driving me one evening to 


A Liberal candidate (I for- 
hold a meeting 


Grimshaw 


get his name) was to 
there 

Seventeen citizens of Grimshaw, the 
the 


mute and nr 


men in overalls women in mail 


order dresses sat orose at 
the back of a dingy hall, as if expecting 
a casket and Che tat 


tered scenery of some theatr 


1 burial service 
amateur 


cal production hung disconsolately 
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ioout the stage \ kitchen table held a 


im jar of water for the lubrication of 


the candidate 
No one spoke or moved in that hot 


tle hall. The silence was broken only 
by the deep drone of mosquit« rhe 
vhir nighthawk nd the roak 
VS Ne nteen ers O the | 
River Countr were takin the I 
cs prett seriousl\ | thought 
Ihe Libe i candidate drove 
ilf-past nine n hour and a half te 
This « nest but friendly in ex 
ned that he had been delaved | 
] oners at eeting in some nor 
thern village I | | et him earlier in 
he day and he ooked wildly about 
roo Ti ecognized me 
here was my undoing Che cand 


date announced, in a flash of inspiratior 
ind pol tictan s oice of smooth flat 
tery, that a distinguished visitor was 
resent and, of course, must take the 
hair | cowered into a corner while 
hat apprentice tatesman delivered 
plendid 
ition on \ reer which, he said 
vas known to everyone in the hall. He 


concluded b iSKINgZ, My name na loud 


iledictory ilmost a funeral 


whispe1 
Well t seems that | Spoke is re 


quested or an hour, though I| heard 


nothing but a strange voice i rever 
berating echo Anyway, the jam jar 
was empty when | sat down 

Ihe candidate spoke for inother 
hour very sensibly about many matters 
unintelligible to nie about roads 
schools, agricultural problems ind the 
solid intimate iffairs of the silent 
seventeen They regarded hin with 
the eyes of frozen codfish 

The speaker ultimately ran down 
ind a beefy man stood up to move a 
vote of thanks. It was a generous ges 
ture in favor of the Liberal Part Un 
fortunately howevet this man had 


forgotten the Liberal candidate’s name 
and thanked the candidate of the Social 
Credit Party, who was at that moment 
iddressing another meeting in another 
town 

We filed out into the bright twilight 
t about eleven o'clock I was feeling 
omewhat dry and limp but I had been 
nitiated into the politics ot Peace 
River, the front democracy practiced 
»y our grandfathers 

Next morning Bowes took us up the 
hill be hind Peace River town on a sen 


nental pilgrimage to the e of 
['welve-Foot Davis, the north legend 
iry folk figure and patron saint 

Davis started life is a Boston pasti 
OOK He was a tiny man of sad face 


lrooping whiskers and superhuman 
trength Somehow he reached the 
Cariboo gold fields and staked a clan 


lve feet wide between the misplaced 


twe 
lines of two adjoining claims Chose 
twelve feet yielded him much gold 

He moved across the Rox Kies, carry 


ng his customary pack of two hundred 
ounds, founded a string of fur posts 
ind became the good Samaritar 


every passing tr iveler 


Though illiterate, and biind in his 
last vears, Davis seems to have wccu 
ulated a sizeable fortune, an honor 
ible name ind some remarkable 


friends, including such notorious char 
acters as Banjo Mike and Nigger Dan 
the latter memorable for his vow never 
to be “‘trod on by any man except Her 
Majesty Queen Victor “yg 

When Davis lay dying at the Ang] 
in mission of Lesser Slave Lake n 
1900, a devout nursing sister asked hin 

he was afraid to die His reply ut 
tered in his familiar squeaky voice, was 
i classic epitaph on his kind ‘No 
niss, why should I be afraid to die? I 
never killed nobody. I never stole from 
nobody and I always ke pt open house 
for all travelers all my life. No, miss 
| ain’t afraid to die!”’ 

In death the legend of Twelve-Foot 
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one Knight in 


who never knew that 


someday there’d be 


















Poor, frustrated Sir Willibrod! He never dreamed there’d be a 
bathroom as beautiful, as rugged, as easy to keep spotlessly clean 
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bathroom and shower walls and vanity tops that will last 

a lifetime. No worries ever about moisture, cosmetic 
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your Arborite fresh and gleaming. 
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“do-it-yourself” folks there 
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“Mindju,’’ said Ma Kidd, ‘‘when I came in 


1917 the Indians didn’t 


know yes from no—it was so lonely you could hear yourself think 


to make a stake 
1944, to acquire six horses. That was 
about all 


a homestead somewhere in this wilder 


He had managed, by 
six horses. Then he took up 


ness, built a cabin of poplar logs and 
yan to clear his land. The wife and 
two small boys helped him burn the 
brush. After a summer’s work thirteen 
icres were Cleared and yielded a crop 
of one hundred and twenty bushels of 
oats to the acre in the following 
iutumn 

Now, our passenger said, the family 
was highly prosperous It had a fine 
house of spruce logs a tractor and even 
two bicycles. The brothers rode them 
seven miles to school 

All this had happened not in the early 
days of the west but during the last ten 
years. The Peace River Country is still 
in its early days, and except for a few 
mechanical tools, its pioneers are re 
living the west’s life of half a century 
ivGo 

| asked the boy what had happened 
to the six horses his father’s first 
capital Oh, dad keeps them,’’ he 
iid He doesn’t UuSé€ them of course 
they're too old and he has a tractor 
They graze all summer and we feed 
They’re sure fat We 


ought to shoot them but dad says he 


them in winter 


can’t shoot his friends.” 

That man deserved prosperity 

Late in the afternoon we turned east 
off the Mackenzie Highway on a curvy 
ng side road that took us to the oily 
current of the Peace. A dilapidated 
truck awaited the ferry at its flimsy 
wharf and a grizzled man of middle age 
dust-caked and unshaven, dozed over 
the wheel He told me he farmed 
iround Buffalo Head Prairie, adding 
proudly that this was the most norther 
ly farm area in America 

A Mennonite 
one, | gathered 
Saskatchewan, ruined by drought, and 


though not a strict 
, he had come here from 


would never return. Why, he said, a 
man could grow sixty bushels of wheat 
to the acre in this country. Sure, you 
had to truck it nearly three hundred 
miles down to Grimshaw~- he had just 
returned from there but he was doing 
fine. While the season of growth was 
short, not much more than a hundred 
days, wheat grew twenty hours daily in 
the long summer light 

All the north needed was a railway 
His face lighted up with anticipation 
as he expressed the oldest dream of the 
pioneer One of these days, pretty 
soon now, a railway would be built to 
the mineral zone of Great Slave Lake 
and it would carry wheat southward 
Chen watch things hum around here! 

Though not much more than forty 
the farmer had twelve children He 
wanted them educated since he had 
learned by his own bitter experience 
the handicap of ignorance. Yet some 
of the Mennonite people, tor religious 
reasons, had refused to send their chil 
dren to the public school in his district 
That was a great mistake, he thought 
After the recalcitrants had been fined 
one hundred dollars each, they had 
ibandoned their boycott and none too 
soon 

Some thirty-five hundred people 
farmed about here, he said, and prob- 
ably twenty new families were coming 
in every year He pointed to the 
plumes of smoke on the horizon clear 
ing fires and the latest signals of prog- 
ress on the Canadian march 
the farmer added, “‘this is 
You can’t 


“IT guess,” 
about the end of the trail 
farm much north of here.” 

A decayed raft called a ferry (it 
would be replaced a few days hence by 


the new ferry launched at Peace River 
came chugging painfully across the cur 
rent. I managed to get my car aboard 
ind off again on the far bank. It was 
evening but the sun still hung high 
when we emerged from the poplar forest 
into the single street of Fort Vermilion 

One row of 
buildings that seemed to grow like 
the soil 


weather-beaten 


geless 
parched vegetation from 
fronted on a wooden sidewalk, a dusty 
track and the flat bank of the river. No 
human form appeared Che only liv- 
ing things visible in Fort Vermilion 
were some saddle horses hitched to a log 
rail. The village looked deserted, a thin 
facade of scenery propped up here by 
mistake and abandoned 

At last a wagon lumbered along the 
street with a clank of metal gasoline 
drums and rattled down the bank into 
the river Che horses stood up to thei 
bellies in the muddy water drinking 
eagerly. Their tired driver picked up 
bucket and began to fill the drums 
Such is Fort Vermi 
fifty cents for forty gallons delivered to 


the back door 


ons waterworks 


**Loneliness near smothered me” 


Men had lived here for i1imost two 
hundred years since the days of the 
earliest Athabaska fur traders Chen 


life, entirely dependent on river trave 
had not changed much until the road 
was pushed through from Grimshaw in 
1947 Now 


the nearest town, two or three days 


a long day’s journey from 


from the nearest city, hundreds of miles 
north of any other farm area on the 
continent the fertile earth of Peace 
River produces some of the world’s 
finest wheat But Fort Vermilion re 
mains a trading post The old fur 
traders would have seen nothing to 
surprise them in this desolate street 
except our car ind two others 

Ma Kidd, a venerable lady as spry 
and chirpy as a robin, fluttered out of 
her store to refill our gas tank and an 
nounced in a shrill voice that the coun- 
try around here was the best under 
heaven 

**Mindju,”’ 


1917 the loneliness near smothered me 


she said, ‘“‘when I came in 


There were only two other white women 


then The Indians didn’t know yes 
from no—so lonely you could hear 
yourself think. But then I was always 
kind of timid.”’ 

So spoke the dauntless old lady wh 
had lived in Fort Vermilion when 


could be reached only by a stern 


wheeler or a barge and often could not 
be reached at all 

“This land,”’ she protested “grow 
anything! You simply can’t beat it 

She indicated her little garden of 
vegetables within a neat fence The 
ippeared to be at least two months old 
but had been planted less than a fort 
night 

‘It’s the long days,”’ she explained 
“Only trouble is mosquitoes We used 
to keep a smudge pot on the tongue of 
the wagon for the horses they’d go 
plumb crazy without it ind anothe 
by us on the seat Well, we've got the 
mosquitoes licked now 
Lord a 

As she 
fanned the buzzing insects about he 


spoke she unconscious 
face and I counted half a dozen of the: 
on each of my hands 

Chere is no hotel in Fort Vermiiior 
but a silent, though hospitable, Scots 
man keeps a comfortable stoppin; 
house and his wife sets a good table 
After dinner we walked up the street in 
search of two people whose re putation 
had brought us all this way We were 
not disappointed In this outland 
outpost we had stumbled on the most 
notable Canadians discovered throug! 
out our long Canadian journey, 

Dr. Julius Kratz, a handsome, soft 
spoken man fond of reading Greek 
drama in its original text a philoso 
pher of deep religious convictions His 
wife and medical partner, Dr. Hanna 
is a blond amazon of bursting energies 
and, like her husband, is steeped in the 
culture of Europe soth are devout 
Catholics 

How, we wondered, had such a pai 
wandered into this forgotten’ spot 
Theirs is a tale of tragedy and triumph 
one of those little unrecorded adven 
tures that could happen only in this 
disordered ind rootless world 

When two young medical students 
met in a German university and de 
cided to marry, Dr. Julius already had 








“What kind of modeling do you do?’ 
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When you take a demonstration drive, 
just push a button and Plymouth’s 
PowerF lite automatic transmission says 
“‘g0”’ to as many as 200 horses. Other 
available effort-saving features: full- 
time power steering, power brakes 


See that long, sleek, and eager new 


Plymouth waiting so impatiently for 


its owner? 


Lucky fellow! He’ll respond instinc 
tively to its challenging Forward Look, 
with a powerful urge to be off and away! 

If that’s a lift you haven’t discovered, 
ask your dealer to bring a Plymouth to 
your home. See how the sight of it, snug 
at your curb as if already yours, gives 
your spirits a lift! 


Then, take a ride in it. Discover 





























Watch Climax—Shower of Stars on TV. 
Check your newspaper for date and time. 





trends! Daringly distinctive are 


Flight-Styled Plymouth’s soaring rear 
fenders and tall, upthrust taillights 


High fashion that sets tomorrow’s 


today’s easiest driving, with push-button 
PowerF lite automatic transmission. Se¢ 
how heavy traffi tight Spot parkins 
and passing, high hills and hairpin curve 
become simple routine. Learn how 
Plymouth’s power plants of up to 200 
h.p.... its easier steering ind surer 
braking let you drive with exhilaratin 
confidence. 

You'll be surprised at ho CasSV a ne 
Plymouth is to own! For all its features 
Plymouth is one of Canada lowest 


pri ed Cars. 
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We talked late with the Doctors 


Kratz in their parlor, amid the books 
ind the few family ornaments brought 
with them in their flight. Good talk it 


was, too spiced by Dr. Hanna’s strong 
European coffee and rich German 
cakes talk of books music and his 
tory, the talk of civilized people on the 
edge of a narrow road and a lonely 
river 

Dr. Julius recalled that on entering 
Canada he had been asked to write 
down on an official immigration forn 
how long he and his wife intended to 
remain. He had seized a pen and joy 
ously written one word—‘‘Forever.”’ 
A lucky day for Canada 

It was still light enough at eleven 
o'clock to read a newspaper on the 


street. The brown Peace had turned 
pink under the dying colors of the sun- 
set. The air was heavily scented, al- 
most oppressive, with the perfume of 
wild roses Now and then a _ horse 


clumped through the dust, ridden by 
some shadowy figure in a cowboy hat 
From a hall half a mile up the river 
came the sound of music. The young 
folk of Fort Vermilion were starting 
their weekly dance at the conventional 
hour of midnight and would finish 
about five a.m. 


Anything can happen in Canada 


This day’s oddities were not quite 
finished. The last light slowly faded 
and | found myself on the sidewalk, 
learning the historic origins of com 
munism from a squat and deeply 
wrinkled man. He wore a blue military 
beret and a regimental badge and car- 
ried a soldier’s knapsack. 

An exile of the Russian Revolution, 
he had fought with the Canadian Army 
in World War I and evidently had 
found time to think things out for him 
self. He talked at length—his accent 
slightly foreign, his grammar perfect 
about the doubtful prospects of hu 
manity and the misery of his people in 
Russia, but I was not really listening 
| was slapping several million mos 


quitoes from my face and trying t¢ 
solve a private riddle 

How was it possible that here, so far 
from anywhere, at the ultimate reach 
of men’s plows, a broken warrior from 
Russia could expound medieval history 
to a stranger while an Indian of scarred 
and twisted face listened to our talk 
grunting his approval from time to 
time, and next door two doctors from 
Germany, suddenly summoned, were 
ibout to deliver the « hild of a Mennon 
ite woman? 

These people, the river murmuring 
in the darkness, the last glint of light 
n the west, the faint sound of musi« 
the shuffle of horses’ hooves in the dust 
the immensity of sky and land around 
us made a strange scene. Anything can 
happen in Canada 

The sun was well over the eastern 
horizon three hours later It had 
turned hot at breakfast time We 
drove south and by late afternoon were 
back in the settled farm country, the 
lush fields, snug houses, fat barns and 
little towns around their grain eleva 
tors. Then we met the deep canyon of 
the Peace again at Dunvegan, that 
doomed site of fort and settlement 
which was to have been the great town 
of the north, fit to bear the ancestral 
place name of the Clan McLeod 

We looked about the riverbank 
where the palisaded fur post once stood 
where Simpson used to pause on his 
perpetual voyages and the real-estate 
promoters of Edmonton promised to 
build a metropolis Nothing marked 
those lost hopes Save a stone cairn, a 
few rotten log cabins and a chugging 
ferry boat 

Dunvegan had died, after more than 
1 century of life, because the railway 
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Unseen and unsung, Copper, 
Brass, Bronze and other Copper 
alloys serve Canadians in 
countless ways. In cars, TV sets, 
ranges, refrigerators, radios, 
clocks, plumbing and heating 
lines, door and window hard 
ware, electrical fixtures, silver- 
plated ware. These are some 
of the domestic uses of copper. 
As new conveniences are added 
to our way of life, you can look 
to mans oldest and most useful 
metal to play a large part in 


their development 
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you can do 


The “Decor” by RONSON is the most truly 
versatile table lighter ever created. You 
can actually remove lighter, lucite top 
and fabric; cut your drapery or upholstery 
fabric to fit and place under lucite. Now 
you have a table lighter that’s indisput- 


ably part of your room! 


Superbly crafted in jeweller’s bronze, 
lucite and rich fabric, (leave it as it is if 


like!) 
practical as it is beautiful—a delightfully 


you the RONSON “Decor’’ is as 
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CIGARETTES 


“CAUGHT ON”? 








Ie it their quality ? Mildness 7 
(ood taste? Who really knows? 
We do know that Matinée is 


1 good-looking cigarette, 











neatly packed with specially selected 
delicate Virginia tobaccos. It also 
has a pure white filter that 
draws easily, and a cork tip 
that’s pleasant on the lips. 
Matinée “caught on” right from 
the start. That’s why when 


someone offers you a filter tip it’s 


most likely to be Matinée. 








THE CIGARETTE 


WITH THE Vege YO 





It’s time father got back in the family 


continued from page 29 





upbringing causes this misdirection of 
When we study the 
inverts, we find time 
that all 
Sometimes the 


sexual energies 
early lives of male 
time have a de 


and again 


ficiency in fathering 
father is dead; sometimes the father is 
absent for long periods; sometimes the 
father is home, disliked by his children 
who cling to the mother; sometimes the 
indifferent 


realize how 


father is sometimes the 
father 


son needs his guidance and love, and 


does not much his 


leaves his upbringing to the mothe1 
Whatever the 


theme runs through the 


reason, the common 
boyhood ex 
periences of practically all homosexual 


men-—too much mothering, not enough 
fathering. 

Taking a hint from our knowledge of 
homosexuality, we look furthe1 
father 


‘problem”’ 


may 
into the relationship of other 
males In juvenile delir 


quency, for example, one often jumps 


to the conclusion that every delinquent 


boy must have been deprived of 
mothering Actually only a_ small 
proportion of delinquent boys have 


What the 
lac ked has been a hay 
py relationship their fathers 
Similarly, in child-guidance clinics deal 


mother’s care 


lacked 

majority have 
with 
children one 


ing with maladjusted 


finds many boys have not lacked a close 


relationship with the mother. Indeed 
they’ve often had too much What 
they have really lacked has been 

good father So far as boys are con 


cerned, we should look with suspicion 
on mothering 
In the 


psy hologist, | saw the results of such 


course of my work as a 

mothering in a 

Alec in Glasgow He 

bright, cocky hoodlum of fifteen. He 
j 


was dressed fastidiously in a low-hang 


typical case of a boy 


named was 


ing jacket with wide-padded shoulders 


narrow trousers, a jazzy shirt and a 


large necktie decorated by a scantily 
clad female He faced a charge of 
razor-slashing and his cap with the 


blade in the peak was held as police 
evidence 

For all his show and insolence lec 
was scared It was possible to gain 


his confidence, and with the probation 


officer’s enquiries we pieced 
this story: 


Alec was 


loge ther 


nement in a 
respectable part of the city. His father 
worked steadily in the shipyards, and 
comfortable Alec’ 
father was in the naval reserve 


born in a te 


the home was 
and is 
soon as war broke out he was mobilized 
Alec 
pregnant 
lotment was adequate she did not try 
war work, but looked after her family 
child Alec’s 


mother described him as an ideal child 


was then two His mother was 


and since her husband’s al 


The second was a girl 

a solace to her with her husband away 

and mother and son grew very close 
Alec 


turned an 


was eight when his father re 


almost complete stranger 


The boy resented his intrusion. Father 
and son never became close friends 
not that the man did not try At 


nine, Alec became less of a model child 
He clung to his mother, espec ially when 
sick or hurt, but he was also disobedient 


and at times rude to her. At eleven he 


was in court, charged with breaking 
and entering a warehouse with other 
boys. He was put on probation. At 


member of a gang 
irritated 
fourteen he 


thirteen he was a 
that terrorized children 
shopkeepers At 
beyond the control of his 
though toward his mother he was no 
longer disagreeable, but protective and 
sentimental. He brought her 


and 
was 


parents 


gifts 
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which she enjoyed until she began t 
suspect they were stolen. Any attempt 
at discipline by his father led to ar 
outburst. At fifteen he was a hoodlun 
Shortly before the episode that brought 
him to the police, a girl his own age wa 
pregnant by him 

What were the psychological springs 
this Rake’s 
home was good and the parents decent 
He had not been deprived of a mothe1 
love 


moving Progress? The 


The same clue that enables us t 
understand the homosexual helps u 
understand Alec, for though one would 
not at first sight connect the tw 
problems, both are the results 
similar circumstances A young bo 
can become a socially mature man onl 
by patterning himself on a man I 


achieve this difficult development, he« 


must live closely over his formative 


years with a model who has his love 
and respect, and the natural person fo 
this model is his father. This process 
con plex and it is not to be achieved 
i few word 


twelve easy lessons, nor by 


at adolescence Ihe 


of paternal wisdon 
process of boy-becoming-man needs t« 
start in the 


nursery, developing ove 


the years, fostered and guided by the 
father who passes on his own maturity 
to his son by constant example 


No woman can ever undertake tl 


for a boy, simply because she’s 
woman who lives and thinks and act 
the woman’s role in life Her unco! 


scious example must be feminine and 


she cannot replace the father is 


pattern for her son 
Men were figures of fear 


His fathe 


Alec had no male pattern 


was away Before beginning school he 
spent most of every day with h 
mother and _ sister and with | 


mother’s women friends. The men h« 


saw seldom entered his private world 
ind none entered his boyhood imagina 
tion to mold his development True 
he had 


givers of 


uncles and these he liked as 
gifts His father too, a] 
peared on leave, but his presence w 

resented because he took his mother’s 
Alec’s environment 


attention was 


feminine and from it he acquired the 


Althoug! 


physic ally a male, he was gettil 


feminine outlook on life 


feminine upbringing 
When he 


under the 


entered school, he w 


again tutelage of women 
Chere were some men teaching the to; 
Ale« 
learned that bad boys went to see hi 


Althoug! 


met h 


classes, and a headmaster SOO! 
with painful consequences 
it was years before Alec ever 
he became in Alec’s mind 
Soon he tended 


He was hay 


face to tace 
figure of fear 
regard all men fearfully 
pier in the familiar world of women 
When Alec’s father returned from the 
Alec The 
important formative years were almost 
over, for by that 
sonality has acquired the bold outline 
forn Alec’s father wa 


navy was eight most 


child’s pe 


ane a 
of its mature 
too late to play an important part i 


ersonality 


shaping his son’s } 


When Alec was nine, we noted 
change Up to then he had been an 
ideal child Living in the feminine 


world of his mother, he had become 
While he did play with boys he 


to dire« { 


girlish 
lacked the guidance of a male 
Ale« 


made aware of h 


his development recalled the 
I 


time he was first 
deficiency 
he was called 
up the taunt 


In an argument with a boy 
and others took 


“sissy”’ 
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Alec was too much out of touch with 
his father to use his help. He was aware 
that in some way he only dimly under- 
stood he was different. In the loneliness 
of childhood he had no idea that many 
others suffered the same. Vaguely he 
understood he must cast adrift from 
women, and a rebellion began. Honesty, 
chivalry, clean-mindedness, gentleness 
were all concepts he’d heard from wom 
en. Because he associated them with 
femininity, he wanted nothing to do 
with them 

He joined neighborhood lads who, 
like himself, lacked a light to guide 
them to manhood. They were all seek 
ng mas ulinity, but in their im 
naturity they knew not what way to 
take. For lack of any better guide 
they adopted the negative principle of 
not being what their mothers taughi 
them. Honesty they had heard of from 
vomen, therefore honesty is sissy 
Women dislike swearing, therefore 
obscenity is masculine They threw 
iside the highest aspirations of humani 
ty, because they identified them with 
femininity. Had they heard them from 
i loved father, they would have «ac 
cepted them. Lacking such a guide 
they were setting up their own crude 
pattern of masculinity. Their ideal of 
nanhood was the smart thief, obscene 
the tough guy 

The key to understanding Alec is 

that he was uncertain of his masculinity 
ind he was trying to prove himself a 
ian by the only standards he knew 
those of his crude and immature gang 
lhat’s why he made the girl pregnant 
is a deliberate ittempt to prove his 
anhood both to himself and to the 
ing 

Che razor slash had similar motiva 
tion This was the gang’s seal of 

asculinity, in defiance of society and 
ts matriarchal laws 

Alec’s case chanced to be in Glasgow 
but it could easily have been in Halifax 
xv Vancouvel Pe rhaps the one local 
feature of the case was the razor, which 
1appened to be the badge of Alec’s 
type in Glasgow While details may 
differ, the basic pattern is to be found 

nong teen-age delinquents anywhere 

Not long ago in an eastern Canadian 

ty a lad named Wendall appeared in 
ourt following an escapade in which 
1 and two others broke into several 
! mer camps where they had sense 


essly destroyed property, though not! 


ns vas stolen It was a surprise to 
everybody who knew the boy’s family 
I in ly friends said he had a good 
home that he must have been led 


stray by the others 
Wendall’s home a good fron the 


iterial point of view Che father 
ide 1 good nceome the house had 
ery comfort Wendall’s mother was 
iri ind iffectionate well-educated 
ind sensible From the beginning the 


child had received plenty of mothering 
nd vet he’d turned out badly. The 


eS ipade his first offense in court, wa 
not really solated At home he wa 
ften moody and _ troublesome In 
school he was only a fair pupil in spite 
of good intelligence ind he was often 
disobedient and rude His principal’ 
comment was significant You know 

e said I notice it’s only with he 


vomen teachers he has trouble 
\ study of Wendall’s difficulties 
ide it obvious that what he was lack 
ng was a father’s influence. His father 
traveled a good deal and when he was 


home he would either entertain guests 


or take his wife to a show or a party 


He fulfilled his obligations as bread 
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Modern telephone cables are made up of many insulated _ telephone cables is mined, milled, smelted and refined by Inco __ to telephone companies for installation in underground sys- 
copper wires. These cables can handle several thousand tele- right here in Canada. Then it goes to other Canadian com- tems, like the one shown here, or in overhead telephone 
phone calls taneously. Copper for nearly 75% of our panies for the manufacture of wire andcable. Thiscableissold lines. All these operations make jobs for Canadian workmen. 


Cables like this, made from INCO COPPER, handle 
thousands of telephone calls at once! 


... and help provide jobs for Canadians 


First, the ore from Inco’s mines near Sudbury, | companies where it helps make jobs for many 
Ontario, goes through the Inco mill, the Inco | thousands more Canadians. ,’ 


smelter and the Inco copper refinery. It helps . . 
ares ; Inco produces over 250,000,000 pounds of INCO 
make jobs for about 18,000 Inco employees. a of —, 
copper a year. And more than half of this ais 


Next, the refined copper is sold to Canadian copper goes to Canadian Industries. A/most ee Se eee 
companies that manufacture copper wire and 75°, of the telephone lines in Canada are made eee oon 
cable. There, Inco copper helps provide jobs gm Inco copper. From the ore to the finished scorn or Pel 
for several thousand more employees. cable, this Inco copper stays in Canada to cee anes 
Then, the cable goes to Canadian telephone help provide employment for Canadians. snaea in eee teen 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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winner, but his son was a stranger to 
him. 

Wendall’s side of the picture was 

ear. I asked him, ‘“‘Suppose you could 
have the sort of family you wished, 
what would it be like?’’ His reply came 
straight from the heart. “‘I’d have my 
father love me.” 

In view of cases like Wendall’s, it is 
necessary to explain why many child 
emphasize the mother 
father. The first 
civilization, for 


psychologists 
and neglect the 
reason is that our 
economic reasons, has put an emphasis 
on mothering and psychologists have 
naturally taken the mother-child re 
lationship as a starting point. Secondly, 
the major interest in recent years has 
been in studying infancy, where the 
mother is necessarily more important. 
What we are now learning is that what 
ipplies to infancy does not necessarily 
ipply to later childhood, and_ the 
mother-centred system of child rearing 
is not best. 

We now understand better the 
dynamics of family life: during the first 
months the infant requires the tender 
ittention of one person. There seems 
to be magic in the loving handling of a 
baby, and without this his psycho- 
logical development may be harmed 
Usually it is the mother who gives this 
when the baby is 
father plays only a 
second 


care, especially 
breast-fed. The 
supporting role During the 
year, the baby is making friends with 
the father. In the third and fourth 
years, the differences between 
ind girls become marked, and the boy 
should begin to move over to the 
father. By about the sixth or seventh 
year, the boy’s strongest ties should no 
longer be with the mother, but with the 
father. It is from this identification 
with his father that the boy’s develop- 
ment proceeds smoothly to manhood 
The father’s contribution is not limited 
to merely psychosexual development, 
but to the total personality of his son 


boys 


Should we eliminate men? 


The popular idea that the teens is the 
time for the father to move in places it 
1 decade too late. A boy who has been 
well “‘fathered”’ during the early years 
can face the problems of adolescence 
squarely, alone if need be, but if he has 
not had fathering before, it cannot help 
him then. 

The girl, on the other hand, 
her strongest ties with the 
though she also needs a happy relation- 
ship with her father. Once infancy is 
past, the ideal condition for the child’s 
development appears to be when the 
strongest ties of affection are with the 
parent of the same sex, though the 
cross-sex ties are important 

This is the ideal, a blueprint for 
child rearing in Utopia. But what can 
we do in Canada? 

Our solution might be to create a 
new society in which, psychologically 
speaking, there is only one sex, the 
feminine. Some educational philoso 
phies are already tending in this dire« 
tion, by overlooking the different needs 
of boys and girls and treating then 
ilike This solution would have the 
idvantage of removing a serious injus 
which imposes 
homosexuality 


retains 
mother, 


tice in our legal code, 
heavy penalties on 
while at the same time our society fails 
to ensure the growing boy the father 
relationship. 

Fortunately so drastic a solution is 
not necessary It is hardly likely to 
work, anyway. While we cannot 
reorganize our system to 
prevent all disruption of the father-son 
team, shorter working hours are lessen- 
ing this evil. It has been predicted that 
by 1965 we shall be working a four-day 
week, and from the point of view of our 
sons this can be most desirable, pro 


econemic 
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vided fathers use their leisure with thei: 
boys. We need to remind fathers of 
their duties toward their sons. We need 
to tackle the selfish mother 
to keep the boy rather than allow him a 
relationship with his father In this 
connection, it would be a great help if 


who wants 


writers and poets would ease up on the 
sentimental claptrap they have weaved 
around the mother-son relationship. It 
would be far better to praise the father 
son relationship 

Since discontinuity in the 
father-son team is inevitable, our 
schools should help. It is a misfortune 
that many educational theorists have 
ignored the 
tween boys and girls and produced 


some 


essential differences be 


system that lumps them together in ¢ 


needs ot 


manner that satisfies the 
neither 

I don’t know that any educationist 
has stated jn so many words that we 
must treat boys and girls the same, but 
It has apparently 
arisen from an insistence on “‘democrat 
ic’’ education without thinking about 
democracy Che idea 
been that democracy means all peopl 
are equal, and if they are all equal, then 
we cannot have distinctions. In par 


this trend is implicit 


seems to have 


ticular the sexes are equal and we must 
not breathe any word about their being 
different. Of course, 
not mean anything of the sort 
certain political and ethical rights to 
all, whether tall or short, redheaded or 
bald, male or female But it does not 
deny differences in other directions. 
The confused idea about the true 
meaning of democracy in education has 
been difficulties 
women have had in the past establish- 
right to political and legal 
status equal to men. It is largely women 


democracy does 
It gives 


exaggerated by the 
ing their 
themselves who have insisted on girls 
learning the things in the 
classroom In England there 
is already a growing realization among 
women that this is not in the best 
interests of the girls, and that their 
needs would be better served by a cur 
riculum specifically feminine. I have 
not heard of 
Canada, but it 
sideration. 

A democratic 
should seek not 


same same 


as boys. 


such a movement in 


might be worth con 
system of education 
merely to 
children, but two kinds of children, male 
and female 
in this 
parents, the 
mother for the girls 
school takes on some of the functions of 


educate 


The most important agents 
education process are the 
father for the boys, the 
Because the 


the parents, it too must work to the 
same ends 

In this, however, our education sys 
tem fails Especially it fails in not 
providing men teachers who can sup 
plement the father’s contribution to 
the boy’s development While 
teachers are alive to this need, our 


many 
school system as a whole is designed 
without regard to the differing needs of 
boys and girls. It is in the early grades 
not the high school, that men are most 
needed 

It may seem 
satisfactory way to 
relationship between the 


a paradox, but the most 
achieve a happy 
Sexes 18 to 
bring up boys as boys and girls as girls 
to take up their adult roles as men and 
fathers 
a plea for 


women, husbands and wives 
and mothers. This is not 
segregation in school but a reminder 
that our theories of co-education need 
examination 

Our neglect of the father is not the 
sole cause of the great evils of juvenile 
delinquency, sexual maladjustment and 
mental ill-health. These are complex 
problems. Nevertheless, we are paying 
a tremendous price, in social disease, 
for our lopsided system of child care 
that has squeezed the father out of his 
family. We shall not cure 
until we get him back — 


these ills 
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Food is 


Al eats 


‘| do the washing in a motel kitchen. In the hot southern 
states Al often changes three times a day during a match.” 


Golf wives share their husbands’ problems and disappoint- 
ments and learn to speak the language of the game.”’ 


costly,’ says Moreen 


eight steaks a week.” 


4 
& 


Here’s how Moreen Balding lives with her golfer husband on the fifteen-thousand-mile winter pro circui 





On a five 
month tour car expenses alone add up to at least twelve hundred dollars 


These 
| wear skirts, sweaters and blouses. 


Al must carry a dozen pairs of slacks and ten or twelve sport shirts. Sunday night after a tournament we head for the next motel. 


represent a pro golfer's business suits 


evening, we don’t form two tight littl 
groups in which all the men talk shop 
and the wives talk diapers 


nine, sir,’” his caddy said 

Al trusts his own 
tance, but 
to play 


often create 


What it’s like being a golf wife continued from page 33 with a 
a judgment of dis- 
tricky 


mountains 


The con 
right, but the 
there talking golf 
was even at the Kileen 


California is a 

The nearby 
an optical illusion. Can- 
adians have probably noted the same 


plac e 


golf versation is shop, all 


wives are right in 


chunky figure of Oliver appeared. He'd meat bills, for instance, would almost “Jack turn,” 


hooked his drive into the rough, and keep a butcher in business. Al will eat thing at Banff or Jasper where the vast Kay will say, “but two bogies on the 
his pitch from there was short of the as many as eight sirloin steaks during a backdrop of mountains throws com back nine made it a tough day.”” Or 
rreen. He needed three more shots to four-day tournament His stomach paratively tiny objects like fairways Al will turn to me and say, “Mo 
ret down, and now, at last, Al had nerves nag him constantly and steak is and greens into disproportion The where’d I hook into that cactus clump 
really won the tournament one food that is easily digested and caddy was a Californian so Al took his the sixteenth?’’ And I'll tell him no 
Jack Kay's wife Eileen and | hugged contains enough protein to keep him advice. He played an eight-iron shot that the sixteenth is the par three 
each other. We ran to the car and we erect when a putt stops an inch short The ball hit the back of the green where he used the two-iron; he hooked 
both hugged Al He had a great big of the cup and rolled beyond, and he lost a shot on the long fifteenth 
yrin but he was taking it calmly I He’s what is known in the game asa getting back to the green. That single The tour is a new way of life for a 
reached up to kiss hin ‘“*bleeder,’’ meaning that he never gives stroke cost us three hundred dollars golfer’s wife, although I didn’t find 
Kasy, miss, easy he teased It an outward sign of the tension. Some When the tournament ended Al was that out until two years after Al 
n't every day that you can go around golfers break clubs, throw balls or snarl tied with five other pros at 280 strokes and I were married We met eight 
kissing the Mayfair Open champion.’ at the spectators when they muff a for the seventy-two holes. Each won years ago at the Palais Royale, a dance 


This was the 
life a 


of golfers’ 


hall in Toronto’s Sunnyside amusement 
park. I’d gone with a bunch of girls 
from the Robert Simpson Co. where I 
worked, and it was the first time in my 


shot, but Al just goes along looking 
and dying inside Golfers are 
a lot like hockey goalkeepers they pay 


with Al. I for every mistake. In other sports a 


greatest moment of my 
Lots 
widows, but 


$191.33 in prize money 
bracketed at 279 
the four 


The players 


i profession il golfer’s wife serene one stroke less over 
golf 


go everywhere 


wives are rounds— got $495 each 


not me I 











haven't missed walking one of his man can muff a serve, miss a throw or How to sink a dream shot life I'd ever been there. He strolled up 
rounds in the two years I’ve been going drop a pass in the end zone, and still all skinny six-foot-three of him, and 
south with him. Life rarely gets dull on have another chance to escape the Al played that shot again and again asked me if I'd like to dance. Well, that 
this golfing caravan because every tour eight ball. In golf and goalkeeping even as he tossed and turned in bed that started it. We went together for four 
nament is a fantastic gamble. You can the slightest miscalculation counts night. I played it too. Every time I years and were married in July 1952 
win as much as twenty-four hundred against you, and the strain is tremen- did, Al was using a nine-iron. The ball The winter of 1954-55 was my first 
dollars in four days or, if the putts dous. So are the financial risks. rolled right up to the pin, and he always on the tour. Then, as now, we lived 
refuse to drop, you can go for weeks Just last January Al was playing the dropped it for an easy par. You can virtually out of a suitcase. Every week 
without earning a penny. Yet the stag seventeenth hole in the Los Angeles buy a lot of groceries with three hun- we moved to a new “‘house.”’ One motel 


gering expense goes right on. We live 
on a shoestring but it still costs us two 
hundred dollars a week to get by, even 


Open. He'd hit 
was about a hundred and twenty yards 
short of the green. It looked like a 


a good tee shot, and 


dred dollars 
It must be true that a wife who fol- 
lows her husband on the winter golf cir- 


doesn’t differ much from the next mo 
tel, but week in and week out there is 
the business of packing and unpacking, 


budgeting as carefully as the most nine-iron shot and that’s the way he cuit gets closer to his business problems trying to make each new place as com 
frugal housewife on most things. But intended to play it. than any other wife. When golf wives fortable and homelike as possible. We 
we have occupational hazards: our “Doubt if you'll make it to the green sit around with their husbands of an always get an “efficiency’’—a single- 
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room cabin that combines kitchen, bed 
room and sitting room. The daytime 
couches can be made up into double 
beds at night, and there is a single unit 
that combines a stove, a refrigerator 
and a sink 

Sunday night after each tournament 


We can get 


of our luggage into the trunk 


we head for the next motel 


most 
even if it means piling the toaster on 
the spare tire, and that leaves the back 
seat reasonably free for one of us to 
curl up if the trip to the next tourna 
We travel as lightly 


is possible, but there are necessities 


ment is a long one 


For instance, we take our own silver! 
ware, a paring knife, an egg lifter, a 
rolling pin, an egg beater, a frying pan, 


i double boiler, an egg poacher and a 


‘ 


oaste! sedding is supplied by all 
good motels but Al takes his own air 
foam pillow and an extra blanket 

He also packs ilong a dozen pairs of 
slacks and ten or twelve sport shirts 
hese represent a pro golfer’s business 


suits He must look 


S impec ible in 
his clean fresh slacks as any young an 

bitious businessman in his blue suit and 
white shirt. Al insists, too, on carrying 
three dress shirts with him: I can’t con 
vince him that one would do. We rarely 
feel like much social activity at night 
after the strain of a day of concentra 
tion on the golf course—-the odd movie 
maybe but nothing that would require 
three dress shirts. We don’t have the 
money or the inclination to play the 


night spots 
Gateway to the big money 


There are a lot of other expenses too 
At Palm Springs, where a lot of Holly 
wood stars go between pictures, the 
Thirty 
of the leading pros are invited there 


caddies get ten dollars a round 


each year, and six other pros get bids 
from the tournament committee to 
make up a field of thirty-six. On the 
strength of his win at Sanford, Al was 
one of the six added starters this year 
Every player gets a minimum of two 
hundred and fifty dollars, all expenses, 
and whatever money he wins in the 
tournament 

By the way, that victory at Sanford 
meant other big tournaments for Al. 
He was invited to the $30,000 Tourna- 
ment of Champions at Las Vegas, 
Nevada, in April, the $25,000 Colonial 
at Fort Worth, Texas, in May, and 


he’ll play in the $100,000 Tam O’Shan 
ter in Chicago in August. Las Vegas 
guarantees every invited competitor 

minimum of one thousand dollars and 
expenses, plus whatever prize mone 

he can win from the thirty-thousand 
dollar pot. Next June, Al and Star 
Leonard, the Vancouver pro, are going 
to England to represent Canada in the 
While 


sritisl 


annual Canada’s Cup matches 
he’s there Al will play in the 
Open and then go to Paris for the 
French Open. And, almost unbeliey 
ably, I’m going with him! 

My own wardrobe is made up al 
most exclusively of sweaters and skirt 
and blouses. I have ten skirts, most of 
them cotton, no stockings, one pair of 
pumps, and half a dozen pairs of loaf 
ers or flat shoes, and two pairs of golf 
spikes 

Those are the things that must be 
packed and unpac ked, week after week 
Once we reach a tournament town on 
Monday we drive immediately to the 
golf course which usually posts a list of 
recommended motels, and then we g 
and find one. While I unpack the lug 
gage, Al heads back to the golf course 
for a practice round to familiarize hin 
self with the new course. I walk te 
supermarket for a supply of staples like 
bread, butter, milk, eggs and coffee 
and of course some steaks for Al. Steak 
is the most expensive item 


I’ve rarely 
seen sirloin under ninety-eight cents ; 
States il 


pound in the’ southern 


some places it’s as high as a dolla: 
ffteen, and even then it has a lot of fat 

he laundry is taken care of on Tues 
day, and dry cleaning too. This is 
fairly expensive because in the hot 
southern states it’s sometimes neces 
sary for Al to change three times a day 
He’ll wear old things to practice before 
his round, change for the round itself 
and then need a complete change after 
four or five hours on the course 

Some wives have added responsibili 
ties: they take children of preschool age 
on the tours with them. Others wh 
ordinarily would be making the tri; 
stay home when they’re expecting 
Every day for a couple of weeks ir 
California last January the wives wer: 
asking Arnold Palmer for progress r¢ 
ports. Arnold and his wife were in To 
ronto last summer when he won the 
Canadian Open, but she didn’t go t« 
California. Arnold kept saying she’ 
be back as soon as the baby coul 
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Too much, too late 


All through our married life, we vowed some day 


To have a home that we ourselves had planned. 


We'd put apartments in our past, away, 


And from then on, cramped quarters would be banned 


A family living room and cellar den, 


Plus patio, would suit us toa ‘'T.”’ 


We schemed and plotted for the moment when 


This dream would become a reality. 


And now it does exist at last; our place 


Includes it all, all that we'd bargained for. 


We've rooms and halls and trackless, endless space, 


With yards of wall, and doubtless, miles of floor. 


In ail this grand domain, what will we do 


Now that our family’s back again to two? 


Meanwhile, like any other ex 
father, he 


travel. 
pectant 
business. 
And golf, of course, 
the pros. It may be 


was attending to 


is a business with 
fun or frustration 
or relaxation or just a day in the fresh 
air for you, but for us it’s bread and 
butter. The surest Canadian 
golfer can improve his game and there- 


way a 
by, we hope, his lot in life—is to make 
the winter tour of the southern United 
States. 
against some of the best golfers in the 
world. He travels from city to city 
from week to week to vie with them for 
prize money that ranges from ten thou- 
sand to twenty thousand dollars a tour- 
nament. There is prize money only for 
the top twenty golfers, and more than 
a hundred compete in each tournament. 


There he sees and competes 


High cost of being tops 


The winter tour starts in Florida in 
mid-November and plays various re 
sort centres like Miami and Palm 
Beach and Sanford until early in Janu- 
ary when it jumps right across the 
country to California. Then it slowly 
works east through Arizona and Texas 
and Louisiana into Florida again. From 
there it moves north into the Carolinas 
until mid-April when the annual 
Masters Tournament in Augusta, 
Georgia, really opens the summer golf 
season. That’s usually when the Can- 
adians return to their jobs at golf clubs 
in Canada. 

Most of the twenty or so top Can- 
adian professionals make the tour at 
one time or another, although there 
aren’t likely to be more than half a 
dozen on the circuit at any one time, 
or even any one year. One reason is 
the expense. You'll do well to find a 
motel for eight dollars a day at the 
height of the tourist season and there 
aren’t many restaurants that provide 
three adequate meals a day for less 
than six dollars So there, without 
traveling a mile or paying a caddy or 
buying a package of cigarettes or hav- 
ing a pair of slacks dry-cleaned, you’ve 

spent ninety-eight dollars a 
It costs us more, because there 


already 
week. 
are two of us, but Al figures I save him 
1 lot in restaurant and laundry bills by 
cooking for us in the motel, and doing 
our washing. 

I spell him off in the driving, too, 
and some of the trips are long and tir 
ing. Between Christmas and New 
Year’s we drove from Sanford in the 
south of Florida to Los Angeles, nearly 
three thousand miles. I’m not sure I 
contributed much there, though, be- 
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LOIS F. PASLEY 
cause Al is nervous when I’m behind 
the wheel He says he sleeps bette: 
when he’s driving 
Even travel is costly The hve 
month tour involves fifteen thousand 


miles and, on a basis of eight cents a 
mile which 
their 


most business firms allow 


travelers for depreciation and 


mileage, that adds up to twelve hun 


dred dollars. You must consider, too 


that some nights after a long day in 
the car you'll just pull into the first 
motel that’s flashing a vacancy sign 
We drove into such a place outside 


Jacksonville on our way south to Miami 
last November. Cramped and mussed 
and after nearly six hundred 
miles of driving, we discovered after 
we'd that our 
$12.50 a night. Al says it takes a Can 
adian pro three years to learn the essen 
tials of the winter circuit—a year to 
find out where to locate good but in 
motels, a 


weary 


registered cabin was 


expensive year to find out 
about eating places, and a year to find 
the shortest travel routes 
And he says you need all three years to 
sort out the peculiarities of the turf and 


and best 


greens on golf courses in Florida where 
it’s flat and sandy, in Arizona where it’s 
baked like granite and the ball rolls a 
mile, and in California where the moun 
tains on one side and the ocean on the 
other play tricks on your 
and there’s no roll at all on the soggy 
turf 


judgment 


Americans face these problems too, 
of course, but they have one great ad 
vantage over the Canadian pros 
hire two professionals 
one to stay the club to look 
after the members and the other to 
travel on the circuit as a sort of public 
The club pays 
The golf 
equipment manufacturers put many of 
the better pros on the payroll too. They 
as PR representatives and 


many 
private clubs 


home at 


relations representative 
all his expenses and a retainer 


hire them 
use their names in advertising 
They provide then 
balls 
beautiful big 


endors 
ing their products 
with all their equipment— golf 
golf clubs and 
leather golf bags with the firm’s name 
displayed Golf equip 
matched 


those 


prominently 
ment comes high: a set of 
woods and irons costs about two hun 
dred dollars, and you can’t buy a top 
flight golf ball under fifteen dollars a 
dozen 

I don’t know of any club in Canada 
that sends a pro on the winter circuit 
A few pros may get free equipment but 
I don’t know any paid to endorse it 
An automobile dealer in Toronto 
named Harry Doughty established a 
bursary four years ago from which he 
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spring of 1951 Franks hired Al as his 
issistant at Islington. That winter Al 
worked at Brampton as a florist 

But at Christmas a break came 
Franks had never stinted in his praise 
of Al’s ability and one day a well-to-do 
Islington club member who has never 
permitted us to mention his name pub 
licly asked Les if he thought Al would 
mprove if he toured the U. S. winter 
ircuit. Al, knee deep in roses at the 
florist’s, couldn’t shake the aroma fast 
enough. He headed for Arizona at the 
club member’s expense with another 
pro named Harold Butler ot Oshawa 
‘hey drove a_ thirteen-year-old car 
lived like a couple of gypsies, and man 
iged to make the money last for ten 
weeks on the tour. Al didn’t make a 
jime but he learned a lot 

In San Antonio he was playing with 
in American unknown named Julius 
Boros, and he almost quit the tour 
ind the game—right then. Boros was a 
wonderful golfer, and yet he’d never 
won anything. It was discouraging to 
Al to realize that a man as good as 
Boros was just another pro. In the 
summer of 1952, though, Al gota great 
psychological lift when Boros won the 
United States Open championship, and 
followed it up with a victory in the rich 
lam O’Shanter in Chicago. In those 
two tournaments Boros won about 
$35,000 and Al has since reflected that 
f it can happen to Julius it can happen 
to anybody who works hard 


Troubles in the south 


Al’s point is that in the south a golfer 
s under pressure so much that it be- 
comes part of his game. He acquires 
‘tournament toughness,”’ the ability to 
play the shots of which he is capable 
regardless of their importance in a 
match You know, the woods are full 
of golfers who can match par, or even 
beat it, in friendly rounds over their 
home courses Yet, over those same 
ourses in a tournament they'll have 
trouble breaking eighty, literally 

Little things happen to Canadian 
pros in the south that would never hay 
pen at home. In the south they aren't 
vell known and consequently they’re 


isually drawn in threesomes’ with 
ther anonymous players The bi 
names like San Snead ind) Cary 


Middlecoff and Mike Souchak and 
lommy Bolt, are given choice partners 

his creates problems Any golf fan 
knows that you play better golf when 
ou’re playing with better player 
Most of the tournaments are open to 
the low-handicap amateurs but, as | 
nentioned earlie those low-hand ip 
local pl avers often blow sky-high under 
pressure. If you get out with some fel 
ow who spends half his time in the 
rough you soon become conscious of the 
ough, start pressing to avoid hitting 
nto it, and, sure enough, wind up ther 
vourself You lose i stroke here 
stroke there, and pretty soon you're 
nut of the money 

Early starts can be hazardous, too 
In February at Phoenix, Murray Tuck 
r and Rudy Horvath teed off before 
nine a.m At seven, the temperature 
vas thirty-one degrees and tournament 
»fficials used hoses to wash the frost off 
he greens. But then the water turned 
to ice and all the playe rs who teed off 
before nine played in bitter cold and 
yn frozen greens. By 9.30 the sun was 
vell up ind the ten perature was In the 
n gh seventies until late afternoon. But 
that was too late to 1elp Murray and 
Rudy, both of whom finished out of the 
noney, and small wonder 

Even scoring well, or playing wit! 
the top names doesn’t always he Ip As 
you may know, only the best sixty 
olfers after two rounds qualify to play 
the final two rounds in all pro tourna- 
nents. Then the players are drawn in 
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inother threesome, and so on through 


the sixty qualifiers 


was third and Marty 


they made up a threesome 


mendous gallery 
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distributes four thousand dollars to the 
top three scorers in a special tourna- 
ment he sponsors each autumn. But 
even that has its limitations: no golfer 
over thirty is eligible, and the money, 
which amounts to $1,333.33 for each of 
the three winners, is just about enough 
to last seven weeks on the circuit. Al 
qualified and made the trip twice, but 
now he’s thirty-two and nd longer 
eligible. So we financed last winter’s 
tour ourselves. 

We saved what we could last summer 
from Al’s job as pro at the Credit Valley 
club on Toronto’s western outskirts, 
and then he borrowed enough from 
some friends to make up fifteen hun- 
dred dollars last November. Golf pros, 
you know, represent something less 
than Canada’s highest-paid wage group 
It’s doubtful if half a dozen make five 
thousand dollars a year You might 
feel that’s adequate remuneration for 
seven months’ work, but then you’d be 
overlooking the fact they work a six 
teen-hour day seven days a week in 
summer. We live in a trailer close to 
the club and I work in the pro shop, 
ind I can’t remember a Sunday that we 
weren't up at five a.m. and at the first 
tee by six to greet the early-bird mem- 
bers. Other members like to play in the 
cool of evening and so we often don’t 
close the pro shop before ten atr ight. 

Consequently, it was only after con- 
siderable soul-searching that we de- 
cided to try the hazards of the winter 
circuit Al could have taken an office 
jiob but golf is his work and he was 
never going to improve it in an office. 
So we took a chance, and I might say 
that’s just about the story of Al’s life. 
When he was twelve years old he quit 
school and worked as a caddy and pro- 
shop handyman at the Islington Golf 
Club in the west end of Toronto. His 
dad, who died five years ago, worked 
for the township and the family lived 
across the street from the golf course 
Al’s mom can remember that they had 
a terrible time keeping him in school; 
he was caddying from the time he was 
eight and he was hitting a golf ball 
every chance he could get When he 
left school he worked in the winter as 
in office boy in a steel plant and late: 
he spent two years as a handyman on 
the lake boats He joined the Royal 
Canadian Artillery at eighteen, fought 
at Caen in Normandy and got as far as 
Vancouver after D-Day en route to the 
war in the Pacific 


Of a truck, onto the green 


Home and out of the army in the 
fall of 1946, he got a job building tires 
it a rubber company but after a year 
he burned his back and got an infection 
in his shoulder. He was off work eight 
weeks and because of trouble with his 
shoulder he was unable to handle the 
tire-building job. But he went to the 
company’s fall golf tournament and 


played golf for the first time in eight 
years. To his complete amazement he 
shot a 76 over a rather easy public 
course Then he got a job driving 


i beer truck and, his interest in golf 
whetted by his round in the company 
tournament, he began playing on his 
day off. 

One day he played with a friend 
named Eddie Leader who told him that 
inybody who could drive a golf ball the 
way he could was crazy to be driving a 
truck Leader recommended Al to a 
professional he knew, Jack Littler of 
Toronto’s Oakdale club Littler hired 
him as a starter and pro-shop helper in 
1949 but he had too many duties to 
permit many rounds of golf So in 
1950 he grabbed an opportunity to be 
come the assistant pro at the Burling 
ton club, near Hamilton. He helped an 
old acquaintance Les Franks with a 
winter golf school in Toronto and in the 
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Franks hired Al as his 
That winter Al 
worked at Brampton as a florist 

But at break came 
Franks had never stinted in his praise 
»f Al’s ability and one day a well-to-do 
Islington club member who has never 
permitted us to mention his name pub 
icly asked Les if he thought Al would 
mprove if he toured the U.S 


spring of 1951 
issistant at Islington. 


Christmas a 


winter 
circuit Al, knee deep in roses at the 
florist’s, couldn’t shake the aroma fast 
enough. He headed for Arizona at the 
club member’s with another 
pro named Harold Butler 
Chey thirteen-year-old car 
lived like a couple of gypsies, and man 
make the money last for 
the tour. Al didn’t make a 
jime but he learned a lot. 

In San Antonio he was playing with 
in American unknown named 


expense 
of Oshawa 
drove a 
iged to ten 


weeks on 


Julius 


Boros, and he almost quit the tour 

ind the game—right then. Boros was a 
wonderful golfer, and yet he’d never 
won anything It was discouraging to 
Al to realize that a man as good as 


Boros was just another In the 
summer of 1952, though, Al got a great 
psychological lift when Boros won the 
United States Open championship, and 
followed it up with a victory in the rich 
lam O’Shanter in Chicago. In those 
tournaments about 
$35,000 and AI has since reflected that 
f it can happen to Julius it can happen 
to anybody who works hard 


pro 


two Soros won 


Troubles in the south 


Al’s point is that in the south a golfer 
s under pressure so much that it be- 
comes part of his game. He acquires 
‘tournament toughness,”’ the ability to 
Is capable 


play the shots of which he 
thei 


regardless of importance in a 
match. You know, the woods are full 
of golfers who can match par, or even 
beat it, in friendly rounds over their 
home courses Yet, over those same 
ourses in a tournament they'll have 


trouble breaking eighty, literally 
Little Canadian 
pros in the south that would never hay 


happen to 


things 


pen at home. In the south they aren't 
vell known and consequently they’ re 
isually drawn in threesomes. with 
ther anonymous players The b 
names like San Snead ind ( ry 
Middlecoff and Mike Souchahk ind 
lommy Bolt, are given choice partners 
his creates problems Any golf fan 
knows that you play better golf when 
you're playing with better players 
Most of the tournaments are open to 
the low-handicap amateurs but, as | 
entioned earlie: those low-handk ij 
On il pl vers often blow sky-high unde 
pressure. If you get out with some fel 
ow who spends half his time in the 
ough you soon become conscious of the 


ough Start pl to avoid hittins 


\ nd up t el 


stroke 


Sure eno igh 
You 
there 


the money. 


nto it, and 


lose i here 


pre 


vourself 
stroke 
ut of 

Early 
In February 
r and Rudy 
nine a.m At 


and tt soon you 


hazardous Loo 
Murray 
teed off 


the ten 


starts can be 
it Phoenix 
Ho! ith 


seven 


luc K 
before 
perature 


and tournament 


vas thirty-one degrees 

\fficials used hoses to wash the frost off 
he greens ut then the water turned 
to ice and all the players who teed off 


I 
before nine played in bitter cold and 
} 


yn frozen greens sy 9.30 the sun was 


vell up, and the ten was in the 


But 


ind 


venties until late afternoon 
Murr iy 


high se 


too to help 


tnat was 





Rudy, both of hom finished out of the 
noney, and small wonder 

Even scoring well, or playing witl 
the top names doesn't ilways help As 
you may know, only the best sixty 


solfers after two rounds qualify to play 
all pro tourna- 


the final two rounds in 
nents. Then the players are drawn in 


threesomes, with the first, third and 
fifth top men playing together, the 
second, fourth and sixth forming 
another threesome, and so on through 
the twenty threesomes that embrac: 
the sixty qualifiers. Well, at Sanford 
Al was leading the field after thre« 
rounds with a score of 201. Sam Sne id 


was third and Marty Furgol fift} So 


they made up a threesome and Snead 


hundreds of 
every where he 


who draws spectators 
ittracted a tre 
this day 


trouble 


yoes 
mendous gallery 
But the 


large i galle ry 


was that wit SO 


spectators were 


icing for good vantage points on the 
next hole, even before the golfers had 
finished putting on this ome nd 
course everyone had « ‘ 
watch Snead 

On the eight! reen Al |! 1 t 
te \ t? n Twe ™ ' t hye ~ 
was about ) feet \ d ti 
tant he holed rut he i t 
tarted st pedin I< t | ‘ 
4 tr t tre i’ id Wii ct > | 

Al still had | two-f ‘ 

nd two-f te dr r 4 i 
When \ i Tr of thre ‘ 
r ' | ‘ t hye 4 
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The exile who'll star 
at Stratford 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 





determination and vision. He was born 
but family 


where 


in Toronto, his moved to 
Montreal 
attended school. Ever since the day, as 
at a Montreal high school 
when he first applied greasepaint and 
donned a ruffled shirt and frock coat to 
play And 
Prejudice, he was determined to be an 
‘**Acting was the thing I could do 


best and it 


he was raised and 


a teen-ager 


the dashing Darcy in Pride 


actor 


was what [I most wanted to 


do,” he says 

He needed all the determination he 
could muster to keep from returning 
home those first cheerless days in New 
York, however There seemed to be 
thousands of actors, all looking for 


jobs that didn’t exist. When Plummer’s 
funds ran out a fellow Canadian actor 


named Michael Kane took him into his 


uptown apartment, one of several in 
New York now boasting a collection of 
‘Plummer ties,’’ for the actor hates to 


pack clothes when he moves preferring 
just to leave them behind 

Every Plummer 
one producer’s office to another, seeking 


day trudged from 


a role. Hardly any producers saw him 
personally, but he met a good many 
switchboard operators, casting dire¢ 
tors and secretaries who flank these 
men. At each office he left his résumé 
and a photo, accepted with the pre 
dictable response “We'll call you if 
anything comes up.’ 

One producer saw him in_ person 
Montreal's Robert Whitehead who 


has been responsible for some of Broad 
way’s most distinguished productions 
them the Strat 
ford company in Tamburlaine. White 
head but he recalls 
“there were only gangster roles open in 
the time 


since the war, among 


was impressed 
the play we were casting at 
The production was the road company 
of Mrs. MceThing, Helen 


Hayes. There was only one nongangster 


starring 


named 


role and an unknown actor 
Ernest Sorgnine got it: he became the 
movie's Marty 
He can wake up an audience 

Part of Plummer’s pre-Broadway ex 
perience included an acting stint in 


Bermuda in 1952, where he had played 


opposite Ruth Chatterton in The Con 


stant Wife. Back in New York, Miss 
Chatterton recommended him to the 
Katharine Cornell-Guthrie McClinti« 


producing firm, then preparing 
production of the same play to go on 
tour across the country after its Broad 
way run 

When Plummer walked into their 
skyscraper office to read for the only 
part still open, that of understudy 
Miss Cornell and McClintic were 
dubious when they saw “a boy of 
twenty-three.” But when they had 
spoken with him and heard him read 
Katharine Cornell recalls, ‘““We felt 


that he was much too good to be just 
an understudy so we made him a 
stand-by for all the male parts.” 
Plummer was to be cast again by 


Cornell and MecClintic in The Dark Is 


Light Enough by Christopher Fry, and 
the classical Greek play Medea 
lummer gets a grip on a role, and 
when he walks onto the stage the 
audience sits up and takes notice 
McClintic says. “‘You can hear pro 


grams rustling all over the theatre as 
they look up his name.” 


Plummer’s Canadian 


acting career 
began “‘like a nightmare’ when the 
Canadian Repertory Theatre in Ot- 


tawa hired him manager 
“They said I was the worst they'd ever 


as a stage 
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a 


had,”” he remembers. Recollections of 


this inauspicious start, plus the fact 
that he was born on Friday the 13th 
n the jinx year of 1929, might have 
1used a less-determined young man to 
give up and go home after The Con 
stant Wife closed and he was again 
pounding the New York pavements 
fut he stubbornly held on 
He decided to try television, and got 
in audition with the Columbia Broad 
isting System. He had had television 
experience in Canada; his features 
vere right for video but most m 
yortant, CBS was seeking an acto! 
lifferent fron the Americans who 
tated Marlon Brando, slouching 
ind stuttering to be “realistic.”’ The 
tudio needed i young well spoken 
in with “‘style’’ for the lead in an 
idaptation of Kipling’s The Light 
hat Failed Out of thousands they 
chose Plummer 
Chis led to a part on Broadway, his 
since coming to New York Ihe 


roduction was The Starcross Story, 


rst 
ind it opened on an ominous date 
January 13, 1954 Che critics were to 

it it to ribbons and Che Starcross 
Story closed after its first performance 


Plummer’s debut went unnoticed 


Phere’s luck in the stars 
Che eight months that followed were 
the most disheartening so far He had 


no money, few friends and fewer pros 


s. Sitting in the oak-lined dining 
oom of the Algonquin Hotel recently 


eating curried vichvsoisse fron 
crystal bow! ice-packed in a. silve1 
holder, he recalled the hardships of 


that long winter. He never could see 

o get ahead, he said is the waite! 
dled over with one of his favorites 
hin slices of toasted and buttered garli 
bread He borrowed money so that he 


could stay on in New York He 


bunked wherever he could find a spare 


ouch and he te at the automat 
vhen he ate 
Yet he had faith that everything 
vould work out, for he believes mysti 
that man’s fate in the stars. In 


loronto he took a chance ona Cadillac 


Convinced that he would win the car 


seriously made plans as to how 
yuld sell it and use the money He 
lidn’t win, but he still trusts fate 


Finally he got another part in Home 
i 


Is The Her play about Irish life 
it irked the urning point in his 
rtunes As the flashy Dublin dude 
Manchester Monaghan, he was a hit 
Robert Cole n f the Mirror ro 
iwunced | f rate nd Walte 
Kerr of the Herald- bune | sed his 
Kilful t It 5 P 

eeded 
Since r I [ ee! ( ns I 
ehind the fo ghts ren ible ‘ 
he phemera New York he 
Home Is The Hero closed er twen 
dd perfor nces Du he vent t 
nto The Dark Is Light Enough, then 
Mede whic n turn gave way 
Julius Caesar and The Tempest. These 
he followed as Warwick in The Lark 
tur er’s physical stamina nd 
ourage prime requisites fo! i tal 


vere tested during the pre Broadway 
our of The Dark Is Light Enoug! 
Stricken with hepatitis, a dangerous 
iffliction of the liver, he insisted on 
playing until he was hospital zed when 
the pl y reached Baltimore Then 
lur ng rehearsals for the New York 
ypening, Tyrone Power, whom Plun 
er was understudying, also fell ill 
Suddenly Plummer walked onto the 
ehearsal stage. Still weak and pale, he 
nsisted on returning to work when 


1 Was convales ing. 
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When he was in The Lark he ac But Plu er was singled t by t taking eff " 
cidentally stepped on a fragment of every crit Elinor Hughes he lie ‘ 
broken glass and cut his foot so deeply Boston Her a a ( t e! t ns t | 
he could hardly walk on t mn the Ph } ( \ ‘ 
daytime At the performance that come! ha OOF { ‘ 1 the t Ked r P ‘ 
evening he strode on the stage is ibility to nate ‘ f ff and vere ted 
usual, despite the pain it cost even t withir n New York he vw xe ehe Acted 
touch the foot to the floor for his 5 ind ‘ et k Ww } ( 
His role n Ihe Dark Is Light nis strengtl 1 inter 
Enough was far fror showy i less here A é ore i est wv he }? 
tal acto nt tf é rhe nnoticed iM 
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nderson as the turbulent Medea (in a 
brown sport dress) that their children 
vere to be taken from her Sure 


enough, one woman in the audience 
ercome with the ithusion the actors 

were creating on the bare stage, rushed 
the theatre 

Che Paris eng 


» weeks late for rehearsal 


igement kept Plummer 
it the Con 
Shake peare Fest 


‘ urmmer 


| Che procedure was unusual but 
yreeable because the directors espe 
illy wanted him as Antony in Juliu 
which opened the festival. Thi 


ish first major classical role in the 


American professional theatre. 

When the 
seemed that the critics had come to 
bury Caesar and praise Antony. Walter 
F. Kerr of the Herald-Tribune, one of 
the two most influential critics in New 
York, devoted a third of his review and 


reviews appeared it 


ill of his praise to Plummer 

That day at lunch Sardi’s buzzed 
with talk of Plummer; he was called 

1 young Olivier,” “‘a new Barrymore,” 
ind ‘‘Brando with style.’’ 

The bustle of Broadway gave way to 
the tree-shaded streets of Stratford, 


Conn. For the first time in three years 


Plummer was occupying a room filled 
with sunshine and fresh air. Until then 
his lot had been a succession of dark 
and airless flats or cramped rooms in 
dingy hotels in the Times Square area 
The new million-dollar theatre still 
smelled of freshly drying plaster, and 
on matinee days the dressing-room 
windows let in the sunlight Sitting 
before the make-up mirror Plummer 
transformed himself into the role of 
Antony, arching his eyebrows and 
widening his upper lip at the corners to 
give a more sensual appearance to 
Antony, who “revels long o’ nights.” 
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During this transformation one eve 
ning Plummer outlined some of the 


problems of playing the role. The 


“Friends, Romans 
is possibly the best 
passage in all Shakespeare 


famous oration 
countrymen 

known 
about half of most audiences have 
memorized it at school and they tend 
to move their own lips and repeat 
Plum 


the lines along with the actor 
mer’s technique was to 
dynamically into it, to vary the pace 
and to charge the elegy with sucl 
tension, that the audience would have 
no impression that it was a recited 
speech in which they might be inclined 
to join but rather were swept away by 
Antony’s emotions 

“I try to take them by surprise,’’ he 


said. “‘But I guess I’m a_ coward 
really——I don’t dare look out to see if 


lips are moving.” 

Although his formal education ceased 
Plummer has a 
quired an impressive amount of book 
learning since. He reads books avidly 
in French and English. Endowed wit! 
tremendous powers of concentratior 


with high school 


and a retentive memory, he can recite 
by heart many roles in Shakespeare 
If he becomes interested in a topic, suc! 
as the works of Christopher Fry, he will 
read everything he can find on the 
subject. going without food and slee}; 
until he has quenched his mind’s 
thirst 


gifts, he not only quoted from the 


Once, discussing Fry’s comik 


lesser-known plays but also from letters 
the playwright had written to criti 
James Agate. 

He reads plays, old and new, in book 
or manuscript form One night at 
Stratford, during his long first-act wait 
in Julius Caesar, he started on French 
dramatist Jean Anouilh’s version of the 
Saint Joan story, The Lark, and be 
came so immersed he almost missed 
He knew the play was sched 
uled for Broadway that fall, and he 
hankered after the part of Warwick 
However, he had already signed to 
play the male lead in another play 
Child of Fortune. Meanwhile, almost 
daily, long-distance phone calls and 
telegrams were bringing new offers for 


roles. Hollywood contracts were offered 


his cue 


but rejected, for Plummer wants t 
at least until he can 
name his own parts in films 

Then plans for Child of Fortune fell 
through, and Plummer was invited out 
of a blue sky to play Warwick in The 
Lark. Other actors had been assigned 
but hadn’t worked out Plummer 
stepped in only a few days before the 
show opened 


stay on the stage 


‘“‘He had to get up in the part in a 
hurry,”’ reports Joseph Wiseman, who 
plays in the same show, ‘“‘and it was 
amazing to see how quickly he did so 
Chris works well under pressure, and 
his instincts are remarkable.” 

Plummer’s flamboyant behavior, his 
ways with women, his dashing good 
looks and his vitality as an actor have 
led to constant comparisons with John 
Barrymore, whom he has_ portrayed 
twice Plummer himself is noncon 
mittal about the comparison, but 
Florence Reed is not. Plummer acted 
in Bermuda with Miss Reed, whose 
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Is Plummer a Barrymore? 


feud with the erratic Barrymore is 
famous. Once she rang down the 
curtain on him when she was starring 
on Broadway in The Yellow Ticket 
the traveling permit of a prostitute in 
czarist Russia) and Barrymore, inter- 
polating a few lines about provid 
ng adequate transportation for her 
handed her a strip of New York subway 
tickets. 

In Bermuda she starred as_ the 
atriarch in The Royal Family, a 

comedy about an eccentric theatrical 
family, based on the Barrymores, and 
Plummer played the ebullient younger 
son, who was very like ‘“‘mad Jack.” 
Asked to comment on the current 
comparison between Plummer and 
Jarrymore, the rich-voiced actress 
stated succinctly: “‘Christopher Plum- 
ner is a nice young man.” 

Yet the comparison persists and in 
some ways is apt. For one thing, 
Plummer has the same prankish dis 
position, although he confines it to 
ffstage. An excellent mimic, he has 
been known to answer his phone in the 
exact inflections of any number of 
prominent personalities. One night he 
regaled Joseph Wiseman by performing 
that actor’s role from beginning to end, 
imitating perfectly every gesture. Un- 
easy with strangers, he will say the 
most outlandish things to them, with 
disarming seriousness. 
Acting is often lonely 

As was Barrymore, Plummer is 
pursued by women he has just met or is 
trying to avoid meeting. On leaving 
the theatre he often finds himself faced 
with an embarrassment of young at- 
tractive claimants for his attentions 
{t takes all the charm he can muster to 
extricate himself gracefully. 

He claims he has no serious thoughts 
ibout marriage and no steady girl 
\ctresses he has squired about town 
n the past few months include Claire 
Bloom, with whom he appeared on 
television in Cyrano, and Madeleine 
Sherwood, a native of Montreal, cur- 
ently on Broadway in Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof. ‘‘He makes every woman 
feel she is the only one,’’ one woman 
riend remarked. 

Like most actors, Plummer seeks the 
ompany of others, because their pro 
ession is essentially a lonely one 

hough he can be seen at the best 
fés, and at Sardi’s is assigned a 
yrominent table (the most dependable 
barometer of theatrical success), afte 
erformances he usually goes to a 
omfortable restaurant on unfashion- 
ible Eighth Avenue called Downey’s 
where many young actors congregate 
imong them Shelley Winters Jen 
Gazarra, Eli Wallach and his wife, Anne 
Jac kson 

In the cheerful atmosphere of Dow- 
ney’s one rainy evening after showtime 
he reflected that his responsiveness to 
nusic might have some relationship to 
his acting, especially concerning his 
voice. When he was very young, he 
thought he might like to be a concert 
pianist when he grew up. Because he 
revealed musical talent, he began 
formal lessons at an early age “To 
day I would rather listen than play 
myself,”’ he explains, and attends con 
certs at Carnegie Hall as well as listen 
ng to his record collection. His favor 
te composers are Brahms, Ravel, and 
Debussy, and he regards Rachmaninoff 
s the greatest pianist he ever heard 
perform: “‘He has been a god to me ever 
since.” 

He speaks earnestly of the hazards 
of his profession. The fact that he is a 
young man on the way up is to him a 
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thoroughly, was studying fencing nad 


‘“‘No,’’ says one actress. ‘‘He’s too nice’”’ 


thinking deeply ibout the chara 

terization When he s preparing for 

role he sualizes himself in the part 
mixed blessing. ‘““This is the time when this summe t Stratford and Edin down he smallest detail That 
everyone is watching you and when burgh, and at the same time appre evening he was pondering the type of 
it’s easiest to slip,”” he emphasized hensive when he recalls the fine actors period costume and ke-up he w i 
“It’s all very well to be called promis who have played it st recent weal 
ing, but you have to deliver.’’ Another and to whom comparisons will in H ble al } , hment 
worry is the fickle nature of the con tably be ide I irence ©) ( m the he t he ‘ t é t " 
mercial theatre on Broadway~— the fil Alec Clunes at the Old Vie is With e exc ' M | j 
young actor who appears in a series of 951, Richard Burton at Stratford-or who se have gone to H 
flops is soon forgotten, he fears Avon in 1951 and currently t the Old wood bye ad I er 

He s enthusiastic ibout the op Vi \ few weeks ifter te iccepted eadu ‘ ! ‘ \ ‘ ! 

portunity his role of Henry V offers the part, he had learned the play Chat’s something to work * 
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How one cop sold his city 


on safety continued from page 23 





noula neve 

° : , - , 

i y should st 

! prot! tion to detective Patrick 

ked h he would tackle instead the 

education of children in safety. Hen 

nich wa doubtful but promised to 

think it over An accident helped him 
to decide 


One afternoon Henrich was relaxing 


in his back yard with his wife Dorothy 


when he saw his four-year-old son 
Murray run onto the road and into the 
path of a truck The child was hit 
Mi Henrich ran to the road, screan 


ng Henrich couldn’t move. He was in 
uct i tate of shock hi wife had to 
drive the boy Murray had 

cut forehead and lacerated tongue 
but | brush with death decided 
Henrich He embarked on the 


to hospital 


job of 


ny children’s lives with the zeal of 
{ ul ider 
But, like Patrick, he found he could 
et no help from the chools Yet he 
had to ike friends with children if he 


to ucceed ines he wasn t il 


lowed iy the whools, Henrich began 
tin rround schoolyard plannin 
{ eet the children at rece ‘ noon 
hours and at closing time 
He tried to join their games I'he 


hildren resented his interference and 


would have nothing to do with hin 


lo breal 
} 


rich bougt! 


down their resistance Hen 
it a puppy and took it around 
Che children gathered 
to pet the dog, and Henrich made a 
soon 


to the s« hools 


tart in winning their friendship 


illowed to join them skipping 


rope, playing hopscotch and hide-and 
seek he teachers shrugged thei 
shoulders and said an imbecile cop wa 
typ il of their imbecile police force 
But when winter came they gained 
i new respect for Henrich For. no 
matter how stormy the day, he ap 
peared at one of the thirteen public 


to talk with the children The 


ide to trap a 


in view’’ 


teachers began to realize the policeman 
was not so crazy after all, for pupils 
told them eagerly about their friend 
who showed them how to cross the 
streets. Henrich was invited into the 
schools to teach safety 

He set to work to revitalize the 
schoolboy safety system 
boys shepherded chil- 
Henrich told 


members to vet the 


patrols, a 
whereby older 
dren across intersections 
patrol license 
number of any automobile that failed 
to stop when they signaled; he would 
ee that the driver was warned or sum 
monsed. Several motorists did fail to 
top ind Henrich kept his word 
Chat summer, to increase the mer 

bership of the 
suaded the police department to take 
Since then the 


patrol-boy picnic has become an insti 


patrols Henrich per 


them on a_picni 
tution and public support has risen to 
such an extent that merchants vie to 
upply ce cream pop and cake 
Stop signs for scooters 

In the autumn of 1948 Henrich got 
the manager of the local radio station 
CKCR, to give him free time from 
8.10 to 8.15 each weekday morning to 
speak on safety. For several months in 
1950 he ilso conducted an evening 
T’'V show on safety, until the program 
time was sold 

By 1949 the police commission and 
the North Waterloo Automobile Club 
were so impressed by Henrich’s work 
that they each donated four hundred 
dollars to send him to the Traffic Insti- 
tule it Northwestern 
Evanston, Ill 
ideas and enthusiasm 
Patrick gave him carte blanche, 
enlarged the Traffic Division and re- 
Traffic and Safety 


University in 
He returned with new 
Chief of Police 


named it the 


1 What is the proper way to leave 


2 When do pedestrians have the right-of-way 


hour under normal road conditions 


Division to describe its larger role 

Henrich felt there were still two 
groups of children not covered by the 
safety campaign—pre-school children 
and cyclists 

In the city’s playgrounds that sum- 
mer he set up a miniature street 
system marked off in chalk, with stop 
lights at an intersection Youngsters 
were encouraged to bring their wagons 
and scooters to imitate automobiles 
Henrich took control of the stop lights 
and, when toddlers and youngsters 
walked across the intersection when the 
light was red, he blew his whistle and 
led them back to the sidewalk, deliver 
In this 
way he conditioned children to know 
that they should not walk across the 
street until the traffic light was green 


At the 


started a 


ing a lecture at the same time 


same time Henrich also 
course for 
asked 
merchants to donate a daily truckload 
Henrich 
lectured the cyclists for three hours 
them the 
correct way to make signals and how to 


six-day safety 


cyclists To get students he 
of soft drinks and ice cream 


each afternoon showing 


At the conclusion of the 


bicycle ind pre 


drive in traffic 
course he mounted 
ceded by a police motorcycle escort, led 

cavalcade of students on a two-mile 
trip through the city to show them how 
to apply the lessons they had learned 
successfully 


Those who passed the 


course were each given a diplon 1 as 
parents watched 

Since then the fame of the bicycle 
school has spread. As many as three 
hundred and fifty children have taken 
Many people 
London and Hamilton 
now vacation in Kitchener so that their 


the course in one week 
from Toronto 
children can attend classes. Families 
closer at hand pack the kids and their 
bicycles into the car each day, drive 
into Kitchener and, while junior learns 
his lessons, visit the shops or go to the 
shows, thus pleasing local merchants 
The popularity of Henrich’s bicyclk 
school led Kitchener’s school board in 
1950 to establish a course in safe driv- 
ing in the high schoo! 

That same year Henrich was given a 
new task by Chief Patrick. Although 
the children’s safety campaign was 
achieving remarkable results, motorists 
were complaining about the increasing 
number of traffic collisions— due, they 


a parking space? 


3 In what distance can you stop at thirty and fifty miles an 


4 Should rude or selfish drivers be ruled off the road? 


5 Do so-called “accidents” happen or are they caused? 


claimed, to police inefficiency. Patrick 
decided that since education of chil 
dren in safety had proved its value 
there should be an effort to educate 
motorists. He put Henrich in charge 
Henrich’s first step was to try to im 
prove the status of police in the eyes of 
He had already made a 
move in this direction a year earlier 
With a canny understanding ‘of 
Kitchener’s German love of military 
smartness, he had, on returning fron 
his course at Northwestern University 
felt that Kitchener’s police, in their 
ill-fitting uniforms, com 
pared sadly with the smartly dressed 
American policemen he had seen. With 
Patrick’s blessing, he designed a new 
uniform that bore a startling resen 
blanee to that of Hitler’s storm troops 
It featured full-flaired breeches, black 


the motorists 


blue-serge 


leggings, a form-fitting tun and a 
military-style peaked cap On each 


T-patch with gold inch 
high lettering spelled out Kitchener 
Police A black leather jacket con 


Everything wa 


shoulder a 


pleted the ensemble 


custom-tailored 
A free ride for drunks 


Having given his men new uniforms 
Henrich then set about giving then 


new orders He lectured ther or 


relations He stressed sucl 


public 
points as: 1. A policeman should read 
newspapers in order to talk intelligently 
with citizens and so make friends 

Speed-limit violators should not be 
asked such smart-alecky questions as 
*“Where’s the fire? 


should never hide in order to trap a 


Polic emen 


speeder, but should stay in plain view 
to discourage speeding lo make sure 
motorists did see his men, Henrich had 
all police motorcycles painted red To 
impress new motorcy¢ le poli emen with 
the importance of their duties, Henricl 
paraded his force to funeral parlors 
there were the victims of traffic rT 
cidents 

To improve police relations with the 
public Henrich 
Kitchener-Waterloo Record that free 


services were now available from the 


advertised in the 


police department Vacationers were 
invited to leave their house keys at the 
police station, with the assurance that 


a police officer would daily check the 


THE ANSWERS 


1. Give left-hand signal, look to 


rear and pull away if no 


traffic approaching in your 


lane 





6 The “bully” of the highway is usually: (1) a poor driver 
















2. At all times 


trying to improve (2) an unimportant fellow trying to ex 
press his ego (3) the nervous, excitable individual (4) a 3. 73 feet; 166 feet 
skilful driver who isn’t aware he’s a_ bully 4. Ves 





7 Courtesy on the highway is: (1) the mark of a gentleman 5. Caused 
> be » (9 _ —_ >» be ? — — 
or lady (2) required by law (3) nice but not necessary 6. An unimportant fellow trying 


8 When a driver is frequently in accidents, the most helpful to express his ego 


Sat. Henrich (left) is dean and head examiner of traffic school. 


first step is to: (1) assume he was just unlucky impose 7. The mark of a gentleman or 
Can you pass the Kitchener heavier punishment to make him careful (3) find out the lady 
7 ' 7<¢ > q - 
' cause of his trouble (4) give him one more chance 8. Find out the cause of his 


oO ? troubl 
driving te st: 9 Legal responsibility for a crash rests on: (1) the driver ais 
who has the last clear chance to avoid it (2) the driver 9. The driver who has the last 
who did not have the right-of-way (3) neither, if both clear chance to avoid it 


Here are ten questions from the test paper given to 4) both drivers involved. 10. Their records prove the need 


for training 


were at fault 


drivers sentenced to Staff Sgt. Wilf Henrich’s Traffic 10 A compulsory violators’ school is justified because: (1) it 
gives a proper punishment (2 
stick”’ (3 


must answer at least eighty-five percent correctly. (4 


it gives the police a “‘big 
violators realize the need for such training 
their records prove the need for training. 


Violators’ School in Kitchener, Ont. To pass they 
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Note how a TIRED OLD BATHROOM 
can become a smart and cheery 





place to start the day...with 


CR AN Eos rucrunes 








idern planning and 
modern plumbing can renew the youth of a dul 


Here's just one example of how m« 


drab room. Placed exactly where the old-fashioned 
fixtures stood are: Westland wash basin 


Drexel toilet, Neuday tub 


isk vour plumbing and heating contractor j 


bringing vour bathroom up-to-date 


He'll help you plan and choose from the complete Crane 
line of bathtubs, wash basins, toilets. They're 
available in a variety of materials, styles and sizes most people prefer Crane ...and 


to meet your space and budget requirements. All are 


designed and built for good looks, easy cleaning 
and long service 


For many other suggestions for bathroom planning and 
remodelling, be sure to have your copy of the new, quality costs no more 


free “Crane Sketchbook”. Write: 


CRANE LIMITED 





General Office: 1170 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal 

7 Canad Factories « 27 ¢ adian Bra 

Associated Companies 

Canadian Potteries Lid. « Port Hope Sanitary Manufactu Comp I . e Steel wart Le A wy k 
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“All play and no work”... when you 
paint with miracle latex Swing Satin! 
Swing Satin flows on like magic 

with roller or brush... dries in less 
than 1 hour to a beautiful Satin lustre. 


Cleaning up after, is fun, too! Just 
rinse the roller or brush in warm 
water... wipe up any paint 
splashes with a damp cloth. 

Swing Satin is available in 38 
beautiful ready-mixed shades (plus 
white), or blend your own 

special colours. 
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How to stop a boy 
from going wrong 


WHEN WILF HENRICH, of 
Kitchener, started out to make 
friends with children as part of his 
traffic-safety campaign, many ju 
veniles ridiculed and hampered 
hin Ewan Cameron, deputy 
police chief, decided something 
would have to be done about these 
difficult children 
ured the youngsters had gone 


Cameron fig 


wrong because parents ignored 
them. He delegated policemen to 
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act as “foster fathers’’ to boys who 
got in trouble. Next he formed the 
Police Boys’ Hockey League to 
give them an opportunity to play 
with other lads and profit by good 


TEI TI IIT iit ttt Tt ttt TTT ttt ttt titty 


examples 

That was in 1950—a year in 
which Kitchener courts dealt with 
fifty-six delinquents. The scheme 
worked so well that in 1955 Kitch- 
ener had only twelve cases of ju- 
venile delinquency 
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homes: early-rising hunters and fisher 
men could ask the police station for a 
phone call to awaken them in the 
morning; and, during the Christmas 
season, persons who had been drinking 
could phone the police station for a 
free ride home. 

Henrich grasped any opportunity to 
show citizens that policemen were 
“good guys.”” When a workman named 
John Mitchell was killed in an accident 
leaving a wife and five children, Hen- 
rich gathered up his schoolboy patrol 
members and sent them out on the 
streets to sell tags to raise money for 
the destitute family. They raised six 
teen hundred dollars. When an elderly 
destitute man was arraigned in court at 
Christmas for stealing eighty-five cents 
worth of bacon, Henrich took up a 
collection among police officers and 
bought the man enough groceries for a 
month 


No tickets for tourists 


Henrich tried to show motorists that 
policemen were not “‘robbers.’’ He 
welcomed parking violators who ap 
peared at the police station in an ugly 
mood to protest a fine, listened politely 
to their grievances and then explained 
why it was necessary to ticket motorists 
who parked too long. In many cases, if 
Henrich felt the motorist saw the 
error of his ways, he tore up the ticket 

To remind tourists guilty of parking 
violations that they had broken the 
law, Henrich supplied patrolmen with 
red tickets donated by the local 
Chamber of Commerce These stated 
‘You are summoned to take this to any 
restaurant here and have a cup of coffee 
on us. If you want any information 
just ask one of our policemen, who are 
always glad to be of service.”’ 

When tourists broke a minor traffic 
bylaw, Henrich sent a copy of the by 
law to their homes with a memo 
stating: ““This is not summons or 
violation charge. You have inadvert 
ently violated one of our local traffic 
bylaws. We realize the difficulty visi 
tors experience in conforming to the 
different rules and_ regulations in 
various cities so, therefore, as a WEL 
COME VISITOR, YOU ARE EX- 
CUSED. Traffic rules and regulations 
have been found necessary and in the 
public interest to our city 
careful in the future.” 

This not only pleased tourists, but 
also the local businessmen who had 
vociferously complained that parking 
tickets and summonses for minor 
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offences were antagonizing visitors 

In 1952 Henrich turned his attention 
to increasing the efficiency of his motor 
cycle patrolmen. Since the job of a 
patrolman, in Henrich’s opinion, is to 
deter careless drivers by his presence 
and so prevent accidents, he began a 
scientific study to discover what streets 
were having the most accidents so 
these could be heavily patrolled 

He put a large map of Kitchener up 
on the wall of police headquarters and 
as each accident report came in, plotted 
it with pins—red for day, black for 
night. After months of meticulous pin 
pointing, he saw that the majority of 
pins were clustered at several heavily 
traveled multiple intersections Hen 
rich had his patrolmen concentrate or 
these “danger spots.” 

Henrich then charted the time of 
accidents and found that most o 
curred during rush-hour periods, wit! 
only an occasional one from 2 a.m. to 
6 a.m. He instructed his men to be out 
rolling with the traffic at the rusi 
hours and cut his staff to one officer fo 
the slack overnight period 

Henrich had been taught this plan 
known as “‘selective enforcement’’— at 
Northwestern University. To be fully 
effective it required that every a 
cident, no matter how minor, should be 
reported and plotted. Since the High 
way Traffic Act required that accidents 
with damage of fifty dollars and ove: 
be reported, Henrich appealed — to 
motorists to inform him of all a 
cidents, even if the damage amounted 
to only a few cents. Public respons¢ 
was such that motorists came in to tell 
Henrich when they accidentally struck 
another car’s bumper and caused 
dent. Not only did this assist Henric} 
in selective-enforcement planning, but 
it enabled his patrolmen to check al! 
accidents and discover whether the 
automobiles involved had defects that 
could lead to further accidents 

However, this system could not 
detect the most serious defect the 
careless driver In 1955 Magistrate 
James Kirkpatrick, annoyed by the 
number of drivers who came _ before 
him ignorant of the rules of the road 
ordered Henrich to set up a Tra ffx 
Violators’ Training School. This done 
Kirkpatrick gave traffic offenders the 
option of being fined or going to Hen 
rich’s school. If the violator failed to 
pass, the magistrate implied he would 
hand down a stiffer fine. In order to 
pass, the violator had to answer two 
papers of fifty questions each and get at 
least eighty-five correct 
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One evening late in March 1955, 
Henrich in his new role of teacher faced 
\is first group of students, composed of 
thirty-eight men and four women. All 
wore a sullen sheepish look at being 
sentenced to this driving kindergarten 
As Henrich called the roll they an 
swered in bored voices. They listened 
dully to Henrich’s lecture on city 
traffic bylaws, rules of the road and safe 
driving—all illustrated by colored 
slides. After two and a half hours they 
escaped gladly to freedom. 

It was obvious to Henrich that the 
school would not be a success unless he 
ould arouse some enthusiasm The 
next evening he tried an experiment 
He threw the class open to discussion of 
the accidents in which the students 
vere involved. The response was im 


iediate One middle-aged man was 
vid “Why I’ve driven for fifteen 
ears without an accident,” he cried 


ind then this young punk of a police 

in accuses me of going through a 
red light! It was my word against his 
nd I think mine should be just as 
ood.’ 

Henrich had an inspiration. He left 
1e room and returned in a few minutes 
with a sheet of red paper “What's 
the color of this piece of paper?’ he 
isked the man. 

“That’s a silly question!’’ the mar 


snapped. “It’s green.” 

The class roared with laughter, while 
the man looked about in puzzled sur 
prise 

“It’s red,’ said Henrich, smiling 
‘“You’ve been driving for fifteen years 
with nothing to guide you but memory 
of what color is at the top or bottom of 
the traffic lights.”’ 

“Well I'll be damned!” replied the 
man. 

The ice was broken, and the school 
took on an informal friendly air 

Henrich was so intrigued by the fact 
that a color-blind man could drive 
fifteen years without an accident that 





At end of day Chief John Patrick, 


at right, sees prisoner into ceil 


A jail 
with part-time 
prisoners 


KITCHENER’S SUCCESS 
in re-educating bad drivers 
has led authorities to experi 
ment in re-educating people 
who have been sent to jail for 
offences under the Criminal 
Code but who are not hard 
ened criminals. Magistrate 
James Kirkpatrick lets then 
leave jail each morning to 
work at regular jobs, provided’: 
they return to their cells by 
eight o’clock each night. These 
offenders must agree to stay 
away from beverage rooms 
and pool halls. Privileges end 
with any violation of the 
agreement. The plan has been 
in operation since August 
1955, and officials say results 
have been promising. 
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‘Women behind the wheel, 


tion, implying that if he had equipment 
he could test their drivers and find out 
if any had such defects. They decided 
this was a good idea and bought the 
chool five hundred dollars worth of 
quipment and sent their drivers to be 
tested. The equipment not only tested 


enrolled 
wrote 


1utomobile traveled from the time a 
foot was moved from the gas pedal to 


he mentioned it to a truckers’ associa- the brake; field of vision, 
certain drivers that their vision at the 
sides was limited; and night vision and 
headlight glare, to show all drivers how 
sight was lowered by darkness and by In his articles he attacked safety 


in the clothes they wear, 


to prove to 


the glare of oncoming headlights. 
Henrich now felt the 
operating so satisfactorily 
olor blindness but the distance an than just traffic violators should be 
To obtain new students he 
articles for the 


school 
that 


K itchener- 


Waterloo Record stressing that the 
way to avoid accidents was to know 
how to drive safely, and that a course 
in this was now available—free. 


features being incorporated in newer 
was automobiles, pointing out that they 


more were mechanical gadgets that could not 


prevent accidents. He said long-range 
headlights made most drivers over- 
reach their safe driving distance at 


resemble a peacock on a pincushion 
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night; power brakes made some drivers 
overconfident about their ability to 
stop in time; the lower centre of 
gravity in automobiles made foolish 
drivers take corners at higher speeds; 
and safety belts were a fool’s false 
security. 
Henrich’s articles aroused great 
interest. Clubs and societies asked him 
to speak on driving safety, and Hen- 
rich accepted all invitations. In seven 
months he gave a hundred speeches 
and enlisted eleven hundred volun- 
teers. The police commission was so 
impressed by Henrich’s results that it 
offered to pay for a course in public 
speaking for any of its men 
Speeches however could not erase the 
most dangerous pest on the road—the 
habitual traffic offender, who never 
seemed to learn. To put his finger on 
this driver, Henrich set up a card index 
system of all persons convicted of 
traffic violations in Waterloo County 
Before a summons was made out Hen 
rich consulted his files. If the driver 
had a previous conviction, it not only 
resulted in a heavier fine, but gave the 
police i chance to discover the reasor 


why he was a habitual offender and 
help him correct it 

By January of this year, Henrich 
with many successes behind him, felt up 
to starting perhaps his most hazardous 


venture—the reformation of women 
drivers. He laid his trap in the Kitch 


ener-Waterloo Record 


The reaction to this broadside was 
immediate--and violent. One woman 
in a letter to the editor asked sar 
cast illy, “Who Ss Henrich to be ir 
authority on women’s undergarments? 
Another said she would cheerfully run 
over Sgt. Henrich next time she saw 
hin “prov ided of course I’n not 
going against a red light 

Henrich snriled and waited. Soon hi 
phone beg 


an to ring. In two days he 


had received invitations to speak to 


women’s groups. He acc epted them al 
and opened another round of his never 
ending battle to save lives by selling 
Safety * 
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professional careers 
to show the 


ind 


blind side of a referee 


Competition becomes intense ind the 
ordinary player who might like to turn 
out for a bit of fun stays away in 
thousands —or at best stands aside to 
watch 

All this leads to an incredible moral 
confusion that goes far beyond athlet 
ics, into everyday life Leo Duroche1 
once remarked that nice guys don’t 
win ball games; after a few moments of 
shocked hesitation, most of the sporting 
world greed with hin Last year i 
le iding pitche idmitted or boasted 
that all the best of his career was built 
on an illegal spitball and a few inspired 
routines to fool the umpires Che press 
ind the sporting public divided abou 
equally between calling him a hee nd 
a hero 

A professional footballer cently 
made the point: “*We ust never break 
the rules unless, of course, the official 
are looking the other way He dded 
a polished operator car isually 
anticipate the positions ffic S d 
knows when he can put in littl ‘ 
thing without getting caught At 
that, this one is a bette | ‘ 
honest otionally, than the poiled 
bab who siugs referee et t self 
ispended and loses his tea the 
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when generous 
competition was 


softness and 


iccording to a 
nist, was the action 
kid baseball game 
from third in 
fron 
pulled 

runner 

umpire’ 


ner wi 


said, had slid under and was Self-control is no longer a virtue if 
safe. The umpire changed his decision screaming at an umpire or fighting or 
The story was worth telling across petulance pleases the crowds. The idea 


is no longer a normal part of sport Sy 
the standards of the 


boys 


win. But it is done 


and decent behavior in 


reckoned sign of it 
weakness 
deviation, but a direct perversion of the 
original ideas and ideals of sport 
One of the wonders of sport in 1955, 
syndicated sports colum- 
catcher in a 
A runner came in are— to 
a cloud of dust; the peg 
the outfield was good; the catcher 
it down and slapped it on the 
somewhere in 
thumb went up and the run 
; out. The runner objected and 


the kid, he 


the catcher supported him; 


the continent because that sort of thing 


it simply isn’t done. It shows lack 
of competitive spirit, lack of the will to 
by kids who haven't 


had their sound instincts perverted by 


and no doubt 
was done by thousands of kids all is 
across the continent last year. The 
young catcher was a sportsman and 
he was playing a game for the sake of 
playing it 
Athletic 
character-forming. 
who 


professiona! standards 


mere 


said to be 
They undoubtedly 

play, who 
watch and those who merely read about 
them. But they can develop shabby 
and dirty characteristics just as readily 
as they can develop sound and good 
When winning is paramount and 
fouling an opponent or fooling a referee 
there can be 


sports are 


those those have 


The 


ones 


is virtue, no generosity 


that body-contact sports teach a who 


youngster to take it and still behave plenty of playing space for games like 
price like a civilized human being is utterly soccer and baseball, where expensive 
lost when the press argues that grown equipment isn’t a problem; plenty of 
men should be excused for losing their teams with room for everyone who 
tempers “in the heat of the game.”’ wants to play, with plenty of games 


The need for amateur sport, in its 


today 
rapidly, from a country 
farmland to a nation of city dwellers 
The convenient pond, the barn field 
hunting and 
back door, are no longer there for most 
of our young people 


the city 


ing fields 


compe 
of professional standards, are not the 
they drive more kids to the 
streets than they ever take off them 
What we need is honest sport taught 
from the ground up by ordinary men 
not experts 
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one but the team or the man himself 
and ethics, ethics taught by the rule 
book, by example, by the collective 
opinion of other players and by exen 
plary punishment when necessary 

Sound ethics can only be based on 
sound thinking. We need to develop : 
Canadian philosophy of sport; and let 
that philosophy be founded on _ the 
Greek model, where athletes swore an 
oath “‘to use no fraud or guile in the 
contests,’”” not borrowed from _ the 
American deviation where anything 
goes. Sport plays an important part in 
civilization; it can be an inspiring and 
purifying part as it was for the Greeks 
or a debasing and brutalizing part, as it 
was for the Romans. 


It would help both amateur and 
professional sport enormously if we 
would restore the real meaning of 


amateur standing by making it difficult 
if not impossible, for a professional eve! 
to recover it, at least in the sport he had 
played professionally. Mediocre ama- 
teurs would then hesitate to turn pro 
fessional, and amateur teams would be 
spared the return of the old and 
slipping pros. Local teams would begin 
to have meaning again and the whol 
field of 
cleaner. 


sport would be fresher and 
To believe that the 
game is all-important is to believe that 


important 


winning of a 


a man’s funeral is the only 
thing in his life. The winning or losing 


of a game is not important, and 
nothing can make it important— the 


playing of it is the only important 
thing Once the final whistle blows 
the game is over and done with, its 
usefulness past We prove nothing 


Montreal by 


outsiders to 


Edmonton and 
bunch of 
except that neither city 
good football tean 

We prove 


between 
dragging in a 
make a show 

produce a 

without buying it 
by sending ex-professionals to Europe 
to play a different game of hockey and 
except that we will do anything 
We don’t need or want, and we 
can’t possibly get, international pres 
tige through sport. The idea that we 
can is a childish conception, calculated 


can 
nothing 


win 
to win. 


to produce nothing but bitterness. We 
can build good will and win respect b 


raising Canadians to play honorably 
and with generosity And when we 


have outstanding athletes, we can add 
to good will by sending them out as the 
sportsmanship and 
technique, as the United States 
Jesse Owens and other fine track met 
to India and Africa 

Enjoyment is the whole purpose 
When a attracts 


following of hooligans and rioting in the 


ambassadors of 


sent 


sport fine game 
streets, something has gone wrong wit! 
the game. The wrongness is both first 


ind last cause. If the game were not 


debased, hooligans and riots would not 
be part of it If 


ind ethics in 


national standard 


sport were sound and 
soundly taught, the body of hooligan 
would not be there 


If Canadian 


to produce i not 


amateur sport, fro! 





earliest to its most advanced stages 
would turn resolutely away from pré 
fessional models and standards ine 


learn to play games again for fun 


would attract more players and 
should grow a better peopl If me 
papers would recognize bums as bun 


and heels as heels instead of trying t 


pass them off as heroes, we should grow 
a more discerning people. And if we 
ourselves would give up the everlasting 
childish search for the biggest and best 


and dirtiest and roughest, maybe pr 


fessional sport could come into its ow! 


again. In the meanwhile, I'd like to se« 
the World Series next fall But I'd 
rather watch some local kid pitch 


shutout on an inspired day right here 
At least I'd be 
sure he wasn’t throwing an 


spitter * 
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— 205 Horses 
Feeling Their Oats! 


Vo spur needed here! 

Just touch the accelerator and they spring to life 
a great herd of steel-muscled mustangs full of fire and 
rarin to go! 

Ilere is power that takes everything in stride. quick, 
eager. exhilarating. You're riding the wind. soaring over 
hills, sweeping safely past those slow-moving dawdlers 
on the highway. 

And it’s all so easv! Driving was never like this—no 
car ever performed like this “56 Pontiac. 

No ear ever had engines like this the economical 
Strato-Six . . . the fabulous Strato-Flash V8 that’s 
wheeling the beauty shown above with all the might 


of its top 205 horsepower ... and the Strato-Streak V8 





"56 PONTIAC offers you 31 beautiful models to 


that delivers up to an unbeatable ; horsepower ! 
kinegineering advancements and refinement high com 
pression, high torque, peak eflie mney ind econamy 
they ve got ‘em all. 

And these great Pontiac engines have five equally 
exciting companion preces two standard and. thre 
automatic transmissions . . . each one desiened and 
tailored to utilize the last ounce of Pontiaec’s tremendous 
engine thrust. 


But see—and enjoy—Pontiae first hand. Make that 
next family outing a demonstration drive in the fabulous 


56 Pontiac. You ll find (and they'll agree that this i 
(,¢) 


» > 
vour vear to own a Pontiacs because the car i\ 


and the price won I stop you. 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


choose from... 6 complete lines... 6 price ranges ... ~®) w 
sleek 2-door and 4-door hardtops .« - Sedans... A 

station wagons ... and the magnificent Laurentian 

and Star Chief Convertibles. Take your pick from the 


freatest elamour and GO ever priced so low! 
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costly production and it played to big 
business for eight months. And what 
was the financial result? Peter Saun- 
ders, who presented it, lost something 
like thirty thousand pounds 

Salaries were never cut; the powerful 
stage union, Equity, saw to that. The 
orchestra got their agreed rates through- 


out; the musicians’ union made sure of 


that. And the owner of the theatre got 
his rental promptly each week. But the 
man who did best out of it was the 
chancellor of the exchequer. He took 
his toll right up to the end. Whatever 
happens to the others, he always wins. 

At this point the logical mind might 
argue that since every theatre in Lon- 
don is presenting some current attrac- 
tion there is obviously no danger of the 
British drama disappearing 

Certainly they are all doing business 
as usual—that is, all of them that are 
left The famous Gaiety Theatre is 
now some kind of a business building. 
The enormous Stoll Theatre, built by 
Oscar Hammerstein’s grandfather, is to 
be converted into offices. The lovely 
St. James’s Theatre where Dickens put 
on his own play, where du Maurier 
charmed his generation, where Lord 
Queensberry tried to flog Oscar Wilde 
during one of Oscar’s first nights, and 
where my own play in 1941 was a spec 
tacular flop—it is going to the highest 
bidder as rea! estate. 

Yes, the fostlights are going out one 
by one. 

I do not suggest that the theatre in 
London will cease to exist. Whether it 
is New York, or Paris or London, there 
is and always will be a theatre-going 
public augmented in the holiday season 
by visitors from abroad. But theatres 
will turn more and more to musicals 
and less and less to plays, except when 
the subject of a play is of a type that 
excites controversy or has a “‘shock”’ 
value 

But it is not even as simple as that 
Where are the London actors to get 
their training? The long-established 
pattern has never changed. Students 
go to the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Art, then to the provincial repertory 
companies and, after they have learned 
in the rough school of the provinces, 
they invade London. 

Unhappily and inevitably, the clos- 
ing down of provincial theatres is pro- 
ceeding at a faster rate even than in 
London. Television has so altered the 


habits of the British people that at 8 
p.m. the traffic on the roads in the 
country would give the impression 
that, for tactical purposes, the British 
had abandoned the island kingdom 

Where once the family made a week 
ly visit to the local repertory theatre 
and saw their favorite actress playing 
Desdemona as if she had never heard 
of Peg o’ My Heart (which she played 
the week before), the family goes to the 
local cinema and spends the other 
evenings gazing at TV. 

But the chancellor of the excheque 
in his ivory tower takes his toll even 
though the repertory company is head 
ing for bankruptcy 

Now comes the paradox. While the 
Treasury robs the dying theatre of its 
last pennies, it takes an entirely differ 
ent view of the imported arts of opera 
and ballet. I agree that these two arts 
although essentially European in ori 
gin, must have their place in a metrop 
olis. But why should the Arts Council 
which controls the Covent Garden 
Opera House, hand out thousands upon 
thousands of pounds to the twin arts of 
ballet and opera and ignore the essen 
tially British form of expression in the 
theatre? 


*The encroaching plague” 
I -_= 


The undying fascination of this 
island kingdom is centred upon thx 
variety of its national life. The Welsh 
man clings to the harp as a symbol and 
cherishes his own language, even 
though it is spoken nowhere but in the 
valleys. The Scot dons the kiit on any 
or no provocation and utters blood 
curdling shouts as he leaps bare-kneed 
into the air. The Englishman sits in 
happy peace in the stands as the white 
flanneled cricketer stubs the ball with 
his bat and adds nothing to the score 

And now upon this varied scene 
there has come the encroaching plague 
of television—-the destroyer of conver 
sation, the enemy of individualism and 
self-expression. Mass production in the 
factories has been followed by mass 
production of entertainment 

With the parliamentary budget only 
a short time ahead we held an all-party 
meeting in one of the committee rooms 
of the House of Commons to which we 
invited some of the leading personali 
ties of the British theatre. How we! 
actors speak! We had wit and styl 
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‘I'm rather tired. | hope you don't mind if | don't see you all 
the way home tonight." 
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Your neighborhood service station dealer is a tire expert. He knows tires from first-hand, « 
ence with all brands. under all conditions. So when he recommends Atlas tires above all others you 
sure there’s none finer. He sees you twice a week and can’t afford to risk your friendship and business 


selling you any tire that will not give you lasting satisfaction in mileage, safety and economical performance. 


ATLAS, THE TIRE EXPERTS’ TIRE... GUARANTEE HONORED BY 38,000 LEADING SERVICE STATIONS IN CANADA AND THE U.S 
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from then In fact, they I! tne 
i t} ( r t 
woliticians hollow at their own inh COM 
tne 
f 
‘ j t wa decided that a the ¢ 
‘ ] ‘ 
ld be put down in my name _ Ce 
‘ t | ente 
| entary order paper which 
ery day to all MP Ihe : - 
irge He Via je 
1 for choosing me is the 
because of my dual affilia a 
irliament and the theatre ord - 
‘ t I i it appea ed 
i 
P € ‘ 


The response was most encouraging 


i , ¢f eg ae From both sides came messages fron 

aati due 4 MPs, asking that their names should 
’ ( , be added 

G aaa Yet there was one disturbing factor 

tir ithout de There were more socialists than Tories 
cul te ‘ 1¢ who wanted to save the living theatre 

just as there were more sox ialists than 

lir the present Tories in favor of abolishing hanging 
exempt f The chancellor of the exchequer, who is 

ie 1] of course a Tory, would have to take 

t nict that into account Nevertheless, we 








Your C.G.C. dealer invites you to... 


Take your pick of 
Better Living Ideas 


What would you like, to make your home a hap- 
pier, better place to live? Another bedroom to 
take care of that growing family of yours? A 
gameroom or patio—so the whole family can have 
more fun? A new kitchen? A garage? 

Whatever your “pick,” the man to see first is 
your €.G.C. DEALER, for he has the experience to 


advise you. . . the quality materials to speed the 
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The Greatest Name in Building 


job. See him—today—and you'll be well on your 
way to better living. 

FREE ATTIC MODERNIZING BOOKLET. Shows, step- 
by-step, how to convert your attic to more living 
space, Send your name and address to Canadian 
Gypsum Company, Ltd., Dept. ML-1—170 
Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Ontario—or 5665 
Pare Street, Montreal 16, Quebec. 


Better Living begins with the 
C.G.C. Dealer who displays this sign of 
Better Building Materials... 


Lime» Gypsum. Roofing- Insulation. 





MACLEAN'SS 


decided to ask the chancellor to receive 
in all-party deputation 

So it passes to Harold Macmillan 
that brilliant, unorthodox, enigmati 
figure who is being touted as the Con 
servative Party’s man of destiny if, and 
when, the party needs such a bein 

Many Canadians will remember hi 
when he was ADC to the Duke of 
De vonshire at Rideau Hall in Ottawa 
In fact, he acted according to traditior 
and married the boss’ daughter — Lady 
Dorothy Cavendish He has a decey 
tive drawl which is completely out 
keeping with his penetrating mind 
And just when his detractors decide 
that he is a snob, he will suddenly brat 
dish his Scottish farm-laborer grand 
father at them. Harold Macmillan was 
an immense success as minister ot 
housing—-a post which he inherited 
from Aneurin Bevan—but he was not 
at all successful as a foreign secretary 

As one of the owners of the gre 
Maemillan publishing house he nevet 
loses touch with reality or the impor 
tance of self expression It is because 
of this affinity to the arts that we have 
great hopes in our struggle to save the 
theatre 

It might be argued that in the clash 
of rival political world philosophies the 
fate of the theatre is of small in por 
tance. But it is not so. When Napoleon 
was contained in Moscow he spent 
many hours drawing up the code for 
the French theatre, and it is an inte 
esting historic fact that the theatre i 
Paris still operates under that code 

So we shall go to Macmillan— Tories 
and socialists together, with one or two 
Liberals thrown in, and we shall plead 
for the life of the living theatre. We 
shall ask him to remove the entertain 
ment tax because it is unfair and be 
cause it is destructive 

No doubt he will answer that, if the 
tax is taken off, the individual theatre 
will not receive more. In fact, the only 
result would be that the excheque1 
would get nothing and the theatre 
would get the same amount as now. To 
which we would reply that the tickets 
would not be reduced in price because 
the ever-rising costs necessitate the 
maintenance of the ticket price at it 
present level The vital difference i: 
that the theatre would get all of it 

At any rate that is our task and that 
is our purpose. And if there are busi 
nessmen reading this London Lette: 
who think that our case is not sound 
may I ask them this question: how 
would they like to be taxed on turnover 
even if the final result showed a loss’ 

Yes, we have hopes. Long may the 


theatre live to tell in speech and dran 
the continuing story of the British 
people through the ages * 
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We drove the kids from Brazil to Alberta continued from page 14 





yrests of tall S} ndly 


bushy-topped 
nes. By nightfall, a hundred miles 
iter, Jim said, “‘Might as well start 
ping out, and get used to it 
We parked beside the road pits hed 
tent beside the jeep and stretched 
iulin between then iking 
ind tent 
ly 


irp 
ree rooms’ jeep, tary 
ew for supper and so to bed. Luck 
e were no! 
ter in Central America 


orning we shook our shoes to r« 


iosquitoes unt | weeks 
But the next 
put the 
pions, centipedes and _ tarantula 
piders 

Later, in cold or wet weather when 
iends couldn’t offer lodging, we slept 
per or hotels, which ranged fron 


ude bare 


helters never listed in 


urist guidebooks to quite decently 
irnished places with inner-spring it 
esses Few had towe!s, soap or drain 


gs in the basins, but all were nex 


ensive as little isa dollar inignt Y 
room with three beds 
But when the jeep was outdoors 
hich Was ilmost Iw iys Bob oul 
ifteen-year-old slept n it No one 
dare leave a vehicle unattended in 
South America In spite of our guard 
tarp ind two jacks were eventually 
Jen lal! lanky Bob got used to 


eeping in the front seat with his knees 
vent. Strange animal cries or foot teps 
n the dark didn’t bother him. Several 


nes he 


the tarter or tooting the horn 


prowlers by pressing 


routed 

Adventurous Bob even ate food that 
the rest of us shunned. Only once, over 
sone emp as (hot pepper ind-meat 


les did he meet his Waterloo He 
rave them to a dog, which ate then 


vith relish. But most of the time we all 
enjoyed the exoti South American 
foods, combined with our basic rice 
bread and meat stewed in the pressure 


ooket We ate plantains, coconuts 

neapple Brazil nuts 

oot with brown skin and white flesh 
ething like potato papaya big 


veet tree melon) and bananas 

\ eri t 4 
Canadiatr buy ind the 

ooking banana) which tastes like soa 


p 
s delicious fried. baked 


i has the e ng’ banana such 


en raw but 


decided at the start of the 
foods of the 
intry becaus« t was both easier 
nd cheaper than buying 


the road. What’s more, my family 


’ ed many of the South American 


shes, and we often had fun preparing 
en Such as tortillas (Latin-Ametr 

tyle take hard ripe shelled corn 
k on lye water to soften, wash wel! 


und into dough on hollowed tree 
tump, roll thin and _ fry Sout! 
Americans love it that way but the 
Orrs preferred a dash of salt with the 
W itl our meals we often had mar 

a chop uy cold 1OCt 1d 


opped onior ind crisp pork fat, pour 
“ 


e oil or cottonseed or peanut 
ind serve on a banana leaf 
Asa rule we used powdered tk. but 
mne morning a Brazilian milkman with 


irtand mule stopped at our camp and 

sold us a litre ibout a quart d pped 
rom a big can We boiled it, as we 
boiled all drinking water fro treams 
r Indian wells 


{ 


We soon fell into a routine Bob 
packed the jeep ['welve-year-old 
r-old Trudy, having 
cheerfully 


erry and ten- ve 
the time of their lives 
washed dishes in boiled river water 
Jean, our quiet, dependable fourteen 
vear-old, looked after three-year-old 
Dottie At the same time she watched 
out for rattlesnakes, for great lizards 
that will bite if 
hushupi, the only deadly 


molested for the 


poronous 





snake that w 


ittack hu ins nd to tt 
scorpions and tarantula 
We |} d Oo dr ng sched 
davs w { led th e } 
etres } i i 
tten « t () 
et } d ed } 
I} night me st D 
Che cl I | 
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YOU CANT BREAK UP THE 
MUSKOX FamiLy CIRCLE-- 


because when danger ipproaches, the 
herd surrounds the young and with 
lowered heads defy attack. When the 
older members of the community 
become too slow they om the young 


in the centre and, as elder statesmen 


enjoy the protection they have earned 


You too, ear fully protect) your 
family today ind yourself in later 
vears with Crown Life’s exclusive 
low-cost) Special Premium Endow 
ment plan which gives your family 
protection if they need it OR all 
ye ur mone back at age 65 if they 

c 


don't PLUS, 


investment 


a profit on your 


For example—if you are a young man 
,0 years of age 

Annual Deposit $ 109.05 
immediate Family Protection of 
If you live to 65 (return of all premiums 3,816.75 
Pius accumulated dividends* 
Total return of premiums and dividends. 5,321.75 


OR A lifetime monthly income of 36 56 
or Cash at 65 
(includ:ng accumulated dividends 1,795.00 


Plus $5,000 at 85 (or death if sooner 

Find out how you can save with 
S.P.E. Call your Crown Life repre 
sentative or send in the coupon below, 


1 To: CROWN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Premium Endowment 


Crown Lire & a 
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Province 


*Dividends based on current scale, not guaranteed 
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details regarding Crown Life's Speci 
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crossed the River Parana ona ferry. A 
motor launch passed, towing rafts of 
cattle. Dottie cried in English-Portu- 
guese, “Look, Mommy, cow-vacas!”’ 

We plunged onto a rough sandy trail 
On one side was swamp. On the other 
was the jungle, beautiful but menacing: 
vines, ferns, gaudy lilies and orchids in 
red, yellow and purple, glorious painted 
butterflies (the natives make their 
wings into exquisite brooches) and the 
cat’s-claw, a little vine-like 
plant with double-pronged thorns that 
bite into your flesh like fishhooks. It 
was, indeed, the traditional jungle of 
the picture books. The jeep’s growl kept 
most birds and animals silently under 
cover. But we knew that, eyeing us 
from the brush, were 
monkeys, the lithe Brazilian tiger (a 
sort of yellow-spotted jaguar), hard- 
shelled armadillos and saucy parrots. 
Sometimes from high in a treetop we 
heard the harsh croak of the toucan, a 
bizarre red-black-orange little bird 
with heavy parrot-like beak. It seemed 
a long way from Champion, Alberta, 
and it was: eleven thousand miles. 

At times we wallowed slowly through 
shifting sand or shallow rivers in four- 
wheel drive and the lowest gear. Some- 
times wet sparkplugs stalled us in 
midstream. Then Jim, tousled and 
stooped in his worn windbreaker, his 
tired but always cheerful, 
waded out to dry them. He and Bob 
are self-taught mechanics and they 
used all their mechanical skills on the 
trip. 


Vicious 


inquisitive 


lean face 


A sea of angry horns 


One day the accelerator broke. Jim 
stopped to mend it in a small jungle 
clearing [ prepared lunch and the 
youngsters ran out of sight to wade. 
Suddenly 
brimmed cowboy hat, neckerchief and 


a Brazilian gaucho in broad- 


floppy trousers, called bombachas, spur 
red his horse out of the trees, shouting 
in Portuguese, “‘Quick, move the car! A 
boiada (herd of cattle 

There was no time to start the jeep 
Jim and I tossed pots and pans into it 
and under it Bob sprinted for the 
children. Before he could return the 
herd was upon us-—nine hundred lum 
bering, long - hump backed 
zebu cattle, a between the 
Indian Brahma and a South American 
breed. 

The herd parted as it reached the 
jeep and for half an hour a sea of sharp 
We were very 
noise or movement 
might have stampeded them But 
were the children safe? Had Bobby 
reached them? I could scarcely stop 
myself from plunging through the herd 
to look for them. But Bob had pushed 
them all into trees. Soon they came 
circling warily back, chattering noisily 

One blazing-hot day near Campo 
Grande, Brazil, the jeep fuel-pump 
points burned out, after five years’ 
service Jim didn’t want to make 
repairs in the sun so he fastened a 
makeshift funnel above the carburetor. 
I filled the teapot with gasoline and 
every two blocks we stopped, lifted the 
hood and primed the carburetor from 
the pot amid polite South American 


is coming!”’ 


horned 


cross 


horns surged around us 
quiet; a sudden 


stares. If people thought we were 
crazy they didn’t say so. 
Then an abrupt unseasonal cold 


that did millions of dollars’ 
damage to coffee crops sent us diving 
for sweaters, coats and mittens. I 
pulled on the fur-lined that 
Hazel Phillips, a Toronto friend, had 
given me for Christmas on our 1947 
furlough, and thought, ‘‘She’ll never 
believe I wore these in Brazil in mid- 
July!” 

Through the next hundred 
miles of tangled jungle, between Campo 
Grande and Santa Cruz, Bolivia, there 


wave 


gloves 


seven 


108 









You will find no end of 
places here to meet your 
every wish for amuse- 
ment or rest. 
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ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE—E.N.I.T. 
International Aviation Blidg., 
1080 University St., Montreal 


5176 
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Send for our free, illustrated booklet titled To the 


futhor in Search of a Publisher. It tells how 
we can publish, promote and distribute you 
book, as we have done for hundreds of other 
writers All subjects considered New authors 


Booklet M8. It's free 
New York 1 


welcomed. Write today for 
VANTAGE PRESS. 120 W. 31st Street 
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is no road 


istead of 
illed our jeep on 


attached to a train 


n blan 





So one 


basking 


kets in 


in hot 
grimy 


the jeep or 


railway flat 
We lay shiver 


Saturday 


baths 


Ww 


night 


n Various 
xxcars in the train At least it was 
nexpensive For the first thre 
indred miles in Brazil, we and the 
ep traveled as freight for twenty 
lars. In Bolivia, prices varied but 
ere ilso ridiculously low Once we 
1 the jeep traveled a day for twenty 
thousand e! by 
n dollars 
We kept one net eve ‘ 
nderbrush beside the 1 is Hy le 
res live a few les back ff the 
Iwav and though we saw none I’ 
ire they watched us. Not long before 
ev'd felled a tree icross the track nm 
tacked the stalled train th bow 
d arrows Since then the e killed 
| railw passenge = WI) 
nge contras the wentieth cer 
yee] ind the lurkin bor re 
{ rht out of a ro t el 
Our flatcar com} mn ‘ a 
hatterin oY hans nd | 
n didn 3 ed Ihe 
tually live on the Iw h tt 
ibies and bundle ikin t et 
evel e¢ ellin Bol 
inges and wad 1 i} n Br 
nd Bi n cotton od nd cl 
n Bolis \t er top the flat« 
Tre no rket I} 
ercial tr ele ld their w ne 
side native old t. rice d 
corn t | Su I ind 
irint é ple vhen fresl 
ntoxicating whe llowed t 
We too. bought lunche lor 
Crosses where drivers died 
At Santa Cru ed 
Brazilian foothills where India 
threshing’’ freshly vi tbyd 
ng horses over the Nx 
Ke Albert is ct bine I sed 
Chen i} ul yl ot t na 
tne Andes intil 1 
popped How ce bn 
b? Long, | ad, be ’ 
langerous t needs aK 
With a few exceptions Sout Are 
ids aren't \ oot t 
Ne iv the road ! if 
etre nd have t Ke 
t Bu hye , ‘ | 
ndes looked like ngled ribbe 
Wi called the turn nM I 
nds’ because often the road dout | 
} | ost ‘ to if ™ r 
es it was wid mn I n 
several t r t 
site direction shed 
Then bral eched nd 
e! backed t de I ri 
idled a nst cliff while the 
ied p st ‘ ct da ng t¢ look 
sheer drop on his side Chere 
entre line uard Is o1 I 
ns on crosse ( 
le n the ive 
ho’d ne off the road. S« 
y the vreck he 
Once we } ked uy i in iM 
id just HW ed n accident 
iried one h p n t é 
id 
Yet t wa ienificer | 
hrough bare forested. rounded 
igated pe iks. Sometimes I though 
the Canadian Rockies: then psc 
the Quechua Indian farms he 
vindowless mud houses clingin I 
ountainsides jolted ‘ back 
eality 
A Quechua woman peeked into the 
eep and cried in Spanis! nd Indian 
Oh, so many wou children 
Terry and Trudy were convulsed wit! 
giggles; from then on every child we 


saw wasa wowa 


Quechua women wear 


half 





a 


dozen 





woolen 





skirts, 


£g audy 


iong 
babi 
pipe 
we 
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hat 
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Guests Tonight 


It's late in the day and the phone rings—you! 


husband is bringing Some Important People 
to dinner 
Hurry! You've got to get something ordered 


Get something on the stove. Get something to 
drink. Ah! With Canada’s ‘74° Sherry on 
hand you've got no worries on that score. No 
time to waste mixing or measuring. When 
your guests arrive, a glass of Canada’s finest 
sherry served at room temperature, says 


“Welcome!” graciously 


And after your dinner? With dessert or with 
cheese nothing looks quite so right, tastes 
quite so good as a glass of Canadian 
“74” Port—a rich, full-bodied port wine 
you will serve with pride for your guests 


to sip with pleasure. 


*And during dinner? Easy! A bottle of 
' 


chilled Manor St. Davids white wine. Try it 
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peared carrying her Bible and hymn 
book on her head). Although we never 
‘passed the plate”’ they gave small cash 
offerings sometimes and, often, food 
Sometimes we held a singsong with my 
accordion and Jim’s violin. We dis 
tributed many New Testaments and 
tracts. Once Jimmy Jr. gave a tract 
to a drunken man who thought Jim 
Sr. was campaigning for the chamber 
of deputies in the forthcoming elec 
tions He gravely took the tract 
promising to vote for Jim 

On Aug. 9 jeep and Orrs drove into 


a sailboat to cross a narrow arm 
of three-thousand-square-mile Lake 
Titicaca, the world’s highest navigable 


lake at 12,545 feet above sea level 
We’d come twenty-seven hundred 
miles, about a quarter of our journey 

Then, at the  Bolivian-Peruvian 
border, as at most of the thirteen 
borders, there were hours of red tape 
South America is swamped with offi 
cialdom. Some officials didn’t know 
how to fill out our forms; others con 
fiseated our road map; another group 
sifted through our oatmeal for contra 
band. All of them studied our docu 
ments: customs declarations, car-owner 
ship papers, passports for Jim and | 
which included the five oldest children, 
Brazilian passports for Joe and Dottie, 
a Brazilian and an international driver’s 
license for Jim. In each country the 
passports needed a visa stamp, permit- 
ting us to travel there for a limited 
time. In every large town the police 
stamped and studied our documents 
again. When we reached home each 
passport had been rubber-stamped 
fifty-seven times 


The drinking water froze 


We left the border. Sure enough, our 
documents were checked again at Puno, 
the first Peruvian city. Then we made 
the final run across the windy plateau 
Gales filled the jeep with dust By 
evening we were at 15,050 feet in the 
Andes, highest point on our journey 
but we were too cold to appreciate it 
In the distance loomed El Misti, a 
nineteen-thousand-foot extinct volcano 
Jim stepped out, photographed it, ran 
a few steps back to the car and found 
himself gasping in the thin air 

Arequipa, the nearest city, a hundred 
miles from the Pacific Coast, was hours 
away and the road was too dangerous to 
travel at night. And it was discourag 
ing to think that we still had more than 
nine thousand miles to go to Champion, 
Alta. We huddled in dust-caked blan- 
kets in the jeep, lit the Primus stove, 
drank coffee and dozed while an eerie 
wind moaned around us. The jeep had 


no heater or antifreeze. Jim started 
the motor at intervals to warm the 
radiator. Our drinking water froze 


and I caught influenza. At Arequipa 


the next day I went to bed for four 


days of expensive pills and injections 

Jim was invited to take services 
there and received offerings that 
matched our expenses almost to the 
penny. As on so many other o« 
casions, God provided for us. We mad: 
no appeals yet money always came ir 
when our funds were low We had 
arranged beforehand to call on oth« 
missionaries on our trip, and these 
visits were known to our friends i: 
Canada. Our church, High Park Bay 
tist in Toronto, sent seven hundred do] 
lars, some in care of the missionaries we 
visited. Several hundred dollars mors 
came in the same way from some To 
ronto friends who belong to a Christian 
men’s association. Along the way we 
received boxes of oranges, sandwiches 
bananas, clothing or cash from fellow 
missionaries and from strangers 

From Arequipa we dropped into the 
Peruvian coastal desert. The change in 
altitude gave us earache. It was 
pleasantly warm after the Andes. We 
found more paved roads here than any- 
where else on the trip but, aside from a 
few irrigated valleys and flat-roofed 
houses, the road was surrounded by 
desolate sand. 

“I'd hate to stall here,’ Jim said 
Just then the motor died with sand in 
the gas line and Jim turned mechanic 
again. Here we nicknamed our water 


canteen the gole bottle. Gole, pro 
nounced ‘“‘golly,”’ is Portuguese for 
“swallow.”’ Over long uninhabited 


stretches we rationed the boiled water, 
saying, “Just one gole each.’”’ Some 
times we filled the bottle with one of 
seven different colas we encountered 
There’s even “‘Inca-Cola.”’ 

But, thirsty or not, everyone was 
having fun. Jim took scores of color 
pictures which he’ll reproduce as oil 
paintings. Bobby swapped stamps with 
a Peruvian policeman and gathered cur 
rency everywhere: cruzeiros from Brazil 
bolivianos from Bolivia, soles from 
Peru, sucres from Ecuador, quetzals 
from Guatemala. The younger boys 
ran to touch the Pacific they’d read 
about in school. The girls shopped for 
trinkets in Indian markets ablaze with 
color and movement The natives 
thought our girls were colorful too 
tall, rosy-cheeked Jean with her flaxen 
braids, brown-haired Trudy and Terry 
in candy-stripe skirts. One native child 
asked, ‘“‘Are you gypsies?” 

At the Ecuadorian border we wer 
too late for customs one night but we 
talked with officials who proved quite 
human after official hours. Peru and 
Ecuador were in the midst of one of 
their perennial war scares, which never 
amount to much. 

“Did you see any troop movements 
in Peru?” cried the Ecuadorians. *‘What 
are they saying about us? Peru’s sure 
scared of us!”’ 

Actually, we saw far more fear in 
Ecuador where, every ten miles 
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Nature’s 
Masterpieces 


can be 

instantly 

recognised— 
-so can 






HARRIS TWEED 


A masterpiece of Man 
and Nature 


THIS IS HOW p 
ok for the Harris 
weed Trade Mark. It 

the 


as a 


approved by 
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rtification Mark, and 
that the 


which it is 


Trade 
larantees HARRIS TWEED 
eed 
pplied is made 
Scottish 


to 
trom 
irgin wool, 
pun, dyed, handwoven 
nd finished in the 
Hebrides. No 
ier tweed is entitled 
year this Mark 
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HAND WOVEN 


Issued by 

THE HARRIS TWEED 
ASSOCIATION LIMITED, 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
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BOLEX the ultimate in 


MOVIE CAMERAS 


Cost so little to own 







Take 
colour and 


and white movies 


16mm H16 


nmatched quality, dependability, 
nd technical scope, yet simple to op- 
rate for Professionals and Amateurs 


ilike . Swiss-made BOLEX 16mm 
ind 8mm movie cameras are at your 
Dealer's priced from $98.50 up. 

GARLICK FILMS LTD. Toronto 2 
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glorious 
Spring and Summer 


blac k 


helmeted soldiers ordered us to “Show 
your documents!”’ 
On Saturday Aug 7, we drove 


slowly through the narrow 
( uenca Fy 
thousand 


Streets of 
uador i fifty 
Suddenly perhaps 
toddled our path 


Jim slammed on the brakes but her leg 


city of 
i child 


two years old nto 


was pinned under a front wheel. A huge 
noisy crowd gathered Ihe father 
seized her and ran, wailing, in circles 


We took her to a hospital nd found 
to our relief, she had only a bruised 
knee. But the police took us to the 


onfiscated Jim's 
ind ordered us to w iit 
the child was X-rayed 

What if lost the car and all our 
money seven thousand miles fron 
Canada? It had h 
travelers 

But Monday 


mission, we paid three 


station house, « license 


two days until 
we 


ippened to other 


on with police per 


hundred si 


about twenty dollars for hospital 
expenses and left town After that it 
was good to be back among tiny well 
kept farms, cool inviting bamboo 
houses, native women with huge head 
burdens and necks laden with beads 
Salasaca Indian men wea;ring bi iided 


pigtails, looking like long-legged crows 


in their black ponchos and_ white 
trousers We followed grave ind 
cobblestone roads nto the Andes 
again, and drove above a frothy sea of 
clouds One September morning we 


crossed the equator. It was high and 


cool, not sizzling hot as we expected 
But our pleasure dwindled we 

entered Colombia where the tate 

police, backed by an extremist Roman 


Catholic 
minded 


group (but opposed by liberal 


in Catholics have pet 


Ron | 


secuted and even killed Protestant 
ey ingelists We visited a young native 
pastor who escaped a massacre of fifty 


other persons only by plunging into the 


Pac if 
All outgoing n 


iil was censored here 


Che press was rigidly controlled. While 
we were there copies of an American 
magazine were banned from the coun 
try for carrying comment unfavorable 
to the government The police were 
unusually strict At Pasto, near the 
border, they isked W here ire you 
going to stay tonight? And tomorrow 


Once w 


And the next? 


mob of vot 


night? were 


stopped by ing men who 


after questioning us ind eveing our 
Brazil in license waved u on un 
harmed. Fortunately we had erased the 
Biblical texts from the jeep door Had 
we not, I don’t know what they ght 
have done to us 

Chen we spent a hot ky week i 
Buenaventura on (Colombia west 
coast W ting tor i boat to take 
around roadless northern Colombia t« 
Panama Ne vere alt st halfw ( 
Alberta \ wild native drt dance 
throbbed n our street | ) I ht 
Another night Bob's best ti Isers ; 
and shoes vere tolen ft the ee] 
while | | Friend id t w 
lucky | ke up; he’d probab 
have yot i Knife n his bach Still 
inother night some men fought outside 
our door while screa n N n 
urged one on with V 
Kill him, kill ! 

We weren't sorry to board a cargo 
boat for the thirty-six-hour voyage to 
Panama, fror where ifter veek’'s 
delay planning passage and repairing 
broken jeep fan, we traveled to Costa 
Rica by road and banana _ trains 


through a sea of brilliant green banana 


plants, tall as houses Part of the train 
trip was free then, for a two-hour 
jaunt, it cost fifty dollars for ourselves 


and the jee p 


The seasonal rains came in blinding 


driving sheets that seeped through 
roofs and windows and mildewed our 


clothes. All rail, sea and air travel was 





washed out In Costa Rica we waited 
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Feel 
Ho 


> 


drive chain Sa 
the chain bites 


with so much 
your part. 


a low first cost, 


as well. 


SEE IT! FEELIT!.. 


than ever to 


lite dealer for a 
stration. 


MONCT 


of the NEW 


YOU'LL FEEL THE FLOATING ‘ 
POWER of the new EZ Direct- 


. a floating power that cuts 
in any position and does it 


YOU'LL FEEL THE NEW LOW 
COST in your budget, not just 


tenance and operating costs 


power of the new Homelite E Z, 
the chain saw that makes it easier 
cut 
more profitably. Ask your Home- 


the Floating Power 


[27 


MELITE 


DIRECT DRIVE 


Shay s , 
“=, CHAIN SAW 
Ns ay 
We, . . : 
“Qa, fea o 
Wana, *y y | 
Waa, & ‘ 
, De ry 
22,,. 
"Ry 


w the instant 
into the wood 


less effort on 





HOMELITE Ez 
FREE! 
TERRY 
MACHINERY 


COMPANY LTD. 
10030 Montee St. Laurent, Montreal 9, Que. 


but low main- 








. try the floating 


more wood, 


free demon- 
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IN ALL 


NUGGET 


SHOE POLISH 


| Ctshines ale (ho 


CANADA’S QUALITY SHOE POLISH 


WALKS OF LIFE 

















Royal CANADIAN MouNTED 
This Badge 





























Serves all Canada 





THE FORCE PROVIDES A CHALLENGE TO QUALIFIED YOUNG 
MEN WHO ARE WILLING AND ABLE TO MEET THE DEMANDS 
OF A LAW ENFORCEMENT CAREER. 


The prime requisites of a member of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police are intelligence, loyalty, 
integrity and courage. Service requirements frequently 
entail long hours, inconvenience and personal danger 
Service benefits and advantages include a certain 
prestige, good comradeship, a measure of adventure 
and satisfaction through service to Canada 


If you are interested in a career in the Force, 


some of the qualifications are 


Age: Between 18 and 30 years, 

Height: between 58 and 65’, 

British subject or Canadian citizen, 

Unmarried, 

Good physical condition, 

Ability to pass an education test based on a Grade X level. 


If you feel that you possess the basic qualifications, you 
are invited to apply at the nearest R.C.M. Police office or write 
to 


THE COMMISSIONER, R.C.M. POLICE, OTTAWA 











in Golfito, in a guest house lent rent- 
free by the American-owned United 
Fruit Company, with a refrigerator 
which the children used to make pop- 
sicles. Oh, to be in Canada where such 
luxuries are taken for granted! 

The scorching sun came out. Clouds 
of steam—and mosquitoes—rose from 
the earth Finally we boarded the 
freighter Don Fabio for a twenty-four 
hour run around the roadless southern 
jungle of Costa Rica. Our large wet 
cabin had ten canvas bunks and un- 
mentionable sanitary conditions, but 
we were better off than the men, wom 
en and children crammed into three 
tier bunks below A storm raged all 
night. Everyone except Jean was sick 
We lay miserably in our wet bunks 
knowing that the Don Fabio had one 
rowboat, one motor boat and no life 
belts, for thirty people 

The next day we docked, staggered 
onto land and limped one hundred and 
twenty miles through pelting rain on 
three cylinders to San Jose, Costa 
Rica, over rubble-strewn roads re 
cently cleared of landslides Who 
knows how near we were to being 
crushed or, at least, stranded in the 
wilderness for days? A few hours later 
that very road was pocked with more 
slides. 

We waited ten days near San Jose 
while Costa Rica suffered three hun 
dred and fourteen highway slides. Jim 
and Bob tuned up the motor while I 
visited with Nancy Cope, a Winnipeg 
missionary, who was about to take the 
twenty-four-hour plane flight home 

“Will we make it by Christmas?”’ I 
wondered wistfully It was Oct. 29 
with fifty-eight hundred miles to go 
But from then on we moved swiftly. In 
November we pushed north through 
Nicaragua, Honduras, El Salvador 
Guatemala and Mexico where there 
was one more roadless gap. We boarded 
a train with no water, no light, many 
mosquitoes and more noise than a 
Mexican revolution. Then we drove 
north through sand, cactus and heat 

“Poor old Toronto and her bliz- 
zards!"’ | thought, recalling a recent 
letter from there 

In Mexico City we had one last 
brush with officialdom. Jim entered an 
iirlines office to cash travelers’ cheques. 

‘“‘We don’t take those here!’’ cried 
the clerk scornfully 

“Oh,” said Jim, abashed ‘Well 
where can I cash them?” 

‘There!”’ said the clerk, pointing to 
the next wicket 

As we neared Idaho Falls, Idaho, the 
gallant jeep died after five punishing 
Brazilian vears and seven incredible 
months. We were just one mile fron 
the only Land-Rover agency we'd seen 
for a month. The agency had to send 
to California for a new piston. We 
irranged to claim the Rover in the 
spring It was too cold to drive north 
without a heater anyway. 

As we boarded a bus on Dec. 18 for 
a seventeen-hour run to Alberta and 
Christmas at Grandma McCombe’s, 
Dottie broke into a happy little song, 
part in English, part in Portuguese. 
Everyone stared but we were used to 
stares by then. We thought back over 
the months and miles, of friends we'd 
made, of the priceless education the 
children had gained, of God’s goodness 
in bringing us through safely. I almost 
felt like joining Dottie in song 

But I had already voiced my feelings 
a few weeks before. We were weaving 
through Guatemala one day and sud- 
denly came upon Lake Atitlan, high, 
peaceful and glorious in the mountains 
with two stately volcanoes rising above 
it. We sat in an enchanted silence 

“‘Are you sorry you came by road?” 
Jim finally asked 

“I haven’t been sorry once,” | 


Said. »& 
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CLEAN YOUR 
CAR 2aé 
in 14 minutes 


WORLD'S FINEST 


twasnen WASH BRUSH 


¢ 
wen 


, Hl ay 


WH 


IT’S THIS EASY— 

»% up to hose, rub 

ver car Flexy 

leans and rinses at the 
ame time! 


e@ Pure rubber back for 
flexibility will NOT 
scratch paintwork 


e@ Hand-drawn bristle 
tufts flex from the 
jase stay springy 

Jo not flatten with 





e@ Watertight joints . no drips, 
i] ness 


@ Finger-flick jut-off valve in 
andle turns water on or off 


e@ Flexy brushes are fully 
guaranteed 

OVER 2,000,000 

SATISFIED USERS 


FLEXY - Your best wash brush buy 


$s available at most automotive, hardware a 
department stores. For address of your nearest 
dealer, write 


EAGLE AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
1400 WESTON ROAD : TORONTO 
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CEMuime Down EAST 


WN, FOR A DOWN 





CHOWDER 


ime 8686s EAST TREAT 


CONNORS BROS. LIMITED 
Black's Harbour, N. B 


SEND FOR FREE RECIPE BOOKLET 





CUTS OVEN 


Ped A 


Just spread on WIZARD miracle jelly . . . 
wipe grease off... oven shines! No scraping! 
No ammonia! WIZARD removes even hard- 





crusted, baked-on grease. 
Your oven, burners, racks, 
grills, walls sparkle! 


8 oz. 59¢ — 16 oz. 98¢ 






WIZARD ov", 
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Backstage at Ottawa continued from page 10 





nto one company, Trans-Canada Pipe 
Lines Ltd., which undertook both 
projects. It would build a line through 
inada to Montreal, and it would also 
uuild a spur from Winnipeg to Min 
esota and the U.S. market For the 
tter enterprise it needed approval ol 
he U.S. Federal Power Commission in 
Washington, and for this it duly ap- 
lied 
All would have been well had Trans 
Canada Pipe Lines been able to carry 
ut the Canadian portion of its plans 
thout government help. Unluckily 
for the Liberals, it failed to do this. Its 
spokesmen said they couldn’t raise the 
noney for the whole line because losses 
on the long unprofitable stretch through 
the empty northwestern Ontario bush 
would be so great in the first few years 
that the private investors were fright 
ned off 
Chree different schemes for govern 
ent help have been proposed. First 


he company asked for a government 


uarantee on its bond issue; C. D 
Howe avreed, but his cabinet colleagues 
efused to support him After a long 
quabble last year the government 


ide a counterproposal that would 

ive meant partial government owne! 
hip of the pipe line this was rejected 
by the U.S. oil con panies that own the 
\lberta gas 

he third scheme now before par 

iment, is one that nobody really likes 
1uch. With some reluctant help fror 
Ontario, Ottawa will build 675 miles of 
line through the forest north of Lake 
Superior and lease it to Trans-Canada 
Pipe Lines. Later, when the whole lin 
s in full and profitable operation the 
company will be able to buy this wilde: 


ness section from the governments 
Can Ottawa shrug it off? 


Meanwhile, to make matters worse 
x the Liberals, Trans-Canada Pipe 
nes had changed from half-Canadian 
eighty percent American. Three big 
S. oil and gas companies bought in 
st year. When all the voting stock is 
ssued, Canadian investors will have a 
hance to buy more than half of it, but 
n is a lame answer to Opposition 
harges here and now. For the moment 
is true as the Opposition loudly 
eclares that the government s 
utting up money to protect four large 
nd wealthy American firms against 
he risk of loss 
Bad as all this can be made to look 
he Liberals think they will be able to 
hrug it off next year if Trans-Canada 
Pipe Lines starts work this summer and 
ngs Alberta gas at least as far east as 
Winnipeg So urgent is Winnipeg’s 
eed for it that, if the gas is delivered 
here won’t be too much fuss about wh« 
lelivers it, or how 
But the last straw on the Liberal 
imel’s back is that Trans-Canada 
vill not, up to the time of writing 
indertake to start work this summer 
In spite of five years’ effort and two 
extensions of time from the Board of 


'r insport Commissioners the co 


< 


pany still has not raised enough mone 
to build its line across the prairie 

Up to now its excuse has been that 
enders would not put up money until a 
vay was found to bridge the unprofit 
ible gap through the northwestern 
wilderness Now the government 1s 
ommitted to doing this, but still 
l'rans-Canada hesitates. According to 
rumors in Ottawa the American 
lirectors are willing to start construc 
tion now but the Canadian directors 
ire dubious 

Be that as it may, the company’s 
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naction gives color 


by the Opposition wh 


to another charge 


ch is n politi 


terms, the most dey stating of all I'he 


charge S that i for 


{ » Federal Pe we 


eign tribunal, the 


r Commission, is 


being allowed to exercise a veto powe! 


over the deve lopn 

natural resources 
lrans-Canada Pi; 

plied to the Federal | 


ent of Canada’s 


ve Line has ay 


,ower Commission 


n Washington for permission to export 
Alberta gas to the United States No 
inswer has come yet tro the c« 

ssion nd none expected for 
inother ve But Tran 
Canada’s continued delay in ! 
work has tended to « nh r 
picion that it 1s re tin not 
bridge acro the Ontario wilderne 
but for acce t< he { Ss ket 
George Drew ead f e Op; 

on su ested pal i el 
iterna ‘ ( 1). Howe nnounced 
poli 

If Ty Canada Pipe Line 
ulfill it ndertakin hout é 
ent hel; ‘ othe pank ke 
I oposal oO ( diar ri 
Canadian-co1 ed 
If no pr te par n do the 

oD let ne é I I ld nm 
erely t ne C runnir re 
r vhere t nowhere ut nstead el 
the build the Vvhole peline 
Alberta to Montre 

his is precisely what some C.D 
Howe colleague nd il I 
backbench supporters, would prefe 
do Chey V et do this job our 
Or. 

Of course here e difficulti« nm the 
way that Opposition speaker qo n 


stress The natural 
Alberta, and cannot t 


e taken out ¢ he 
province without the provincial govern 
ent per! 3101 re é Ierne 
Manning |} stated that he will not 
illow it to be taken out b overn 
ment-owned | peline Also. the 

elt owned b | > | ( nie 
vhich | e declared that they too wil 
have no dealings with a over! nt 
owned distribution syste! 

Pr ictically the ¢ iy he yood 
irguments. Politically, they are wortl 


less. If the governmer 
to build a pipeline t 
ras to Canadian users 
either 1 provincia 
group of American o 
dare to boycott such 
prise. But if they sh« 
be giving the Liberals 
ssuc iny party ce 
national sovereignty 

from American big bu 


} 
For use n the elect 


it of Canada were 
» carry Canadian 
tsuniikely that 


government or 


i companies would 


national enter 
yuld do so, they'd 
the finest election 
suld wish for 
ind independence 


Siness 


on campaign, the 


only mple nd clear defense of the 
Howe policy is to say We're bringing 
vou the gas ren't we Doing it nv 


other way would h 
longe! And that de 
made [ Trans-Cana 


supply the gas 


ive taken ye rs 
fense can only be 


da does n tact 


If it doesn’t t will almost certainly 


| 


patience of Howe's colleagues, if not o 


Howe himself, has ju 
Chey are determined 
enter an election car 


still carrying an in 


lose its chance ever to do so——-the 


| 
st about run out 
that they will not 
npaign next ye 


aclive American 


owned pipeline company on the back 


of their necks Unkle 


sss Trans-Canad 


has begun to show some results, the 


Liberal government itself will probably 


undertake the job of t 
line 
Even that won't !} 


yuilding the whole 


ook very good 


they'll be doing what the Oppositior 


has been telling then 
Sut it least they 


better than nothing 
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figure, it will be 
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GET READY 
FOR THE SUN! 


With an eager eve to the sunny davs ahead 





Canadian Homes and Gardens for May features 


* Shade and Carport ideas for the 
treeless suburbs 


* How to beautify vour baeckvard 


* Family Swimming pools 
*E ‘Two Vancouver houses built to trap 


the sun 





Special CH&G feature: 
WEAK WIRING MAY BE 
CRIPPLING YOUR HOME... . 


W hat you can do about it 





And in the same issue: 


SCOOP! VISIT KATE AITKEN AT HOME! 


See how she settles her housekeeping problems. 
for instance: where to store 5.000 T\ props: 


where to put 500 guests. 





Now in the MAY issue of 
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aw (Sordevs 


A Maclean-Hunter Publication 











Imagine you motoring through the flower 
fragrant villages of Normandy in apple 
blossom time! You'll stay at charming little 
auberges dine on famed “‘spécialités"’ 


like pancakes basted with flaming calvados 


Then how exciting to follow the Routes Nationales 


from the wild Breton coast through the cathedral 
city of Chartres, on to historic Versailles, and 
enfin—the glamor and gaiety of Paris! See your 
travel agent; write: Dept. CMM-26 


= 
3 FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


\ 1170 DRUMMOND STREET 








MONTREAL, P.Q 








For an unBEARAable thirst there’s only one 
‘ ( Lal Pilsene 

1) t 1 | et it tr e ina 

‘ | t ea d \ ‘ ' it 

Labatt ‘iIlsenet iwhter than ale, drier 

than lager parkling, retreshing, 


wondertul. Drink it at home, or in your 


favourite hotel or tavern, 








The only beer in the 
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What’s the doctor looking for? continued from page 18 





‘“‘We used to think flat feet were bad, but 
the last war exploded that myth’’ 


He'll examine your skin for signs of 
skin cancer such as scaly patches, sores 
that aren’t healing and _ potentially 
cancerous moles (although few moles 
become malignant He'll note the 
color of your skin. Bluish skin may be 
caused by heart trouble; yellow skin 
means jaundice, a symptom of liver 
derangement pallor may _ indicate 
anemia 

The doctor will check your hands for 
signs of rheumatoid arthritis, which 
causes swelling in the middle joints of 
the fingers, and congenital heart 
disease, which sometimes shows up in 
an excessive rounding of the finger 
nails. He may ask you to hold out 
each hand in turn with a piece of pape! 
balanced on your extended fingers. If 
the paper shakes you may be suffering 
from overactivity of the thyroid, the 
gland that regulates the speed at which 
your body assimilates and consumes 
food and oxygen. 


If the doctor tells you to stand on 


tiptoe he’s looking for arthritis, 
rheumatism or disk disease. Swollen 
feet may mean faulty kidneys, heart 
trouble—-or just tight shoes You 


needn’t worry about fallen arches 
unless they’re actually painful. “We 
used to think flat feet were always 
bad,”’ a doctor says, “‘but that myth 
was exploded in the last war when the 
Germans took flat-footed men _ into 
the Afrika Corps.” 

Since serious illness may lurk inside 
your body for years without showing 
externally or causing pain, the doctor 
can get a head start by actually looking 
into your body through a tiny window 
provided by nature--the pupil of your 
eye. He sees into this window just as 
you look out of it, and sees live nerve 
tissue, veins and arteries not covered 
by skin but exposed to view 

A German scientist named Helm- 
holtz made this possible by inventing 
in 1851, an instrument called the 
ophthalmoscope. Until then no one 
knew how to illuminate the interior of 
the living eye in order to study it 

The modern ophthalmoscope that 
your doctor uses is fitted with an 
electric light, a series of lenses and a 
circular mirror with a hole in the centre 
The mirror reflects the light into the 
eye while the doctor looks through the 
tiny peephole. He brings his view into 
focus by rotating the lenses in front of 


the peephole until the inside of 
eye shows up clearly. He’ll use a cor 
cave lens if you’re’ shortsighted 
convex lens if you’re longsighted 

What does the doctor see when 
asks you to look over his right shoulde: 
and looks into your right eye with |} 
right eye? Through the peephole in the 
ophthalmoscope he can_ see right 
through the eye, as far back as the 
fundus, that part that lies on the back 
wall of the eye directly opposite the 
pupil When he asks you to look in 
various directions, he’s searching for 
small opaque spots in the outside 
layers of your eye. those normally 
transparent parts called the cornea 
crystalline lens and vitreous humo: 
Cataracts show up as black shadows 
Irregular reddish-brown dots in the 
vitreous indicate hemorrhages caused 
by one of several abnormal conditions 
such as diabetes, Bright’s disease 
tuberculosis, leukemia or hemophil 

Next the doctor examines the retin 
the membrane that receives the image 

a picture of what you see—-from the 
lens of your eye and sends it to you 
brain through the optic nerve. The 
velvety looking retina will normally be 
bright red-orange if you’re blond, dar} 
red if you’re brunette. Some forms o 
optic degeneration may turn it white o1 
yellow. 

The doctor will ask you to look u 
toward your nose so that he can see the 
papilla, a light pink disk that is the 
head of the optic nerve. Visible in th 
disk are a number of blood vessel 
which pretty accurately reflect the 
state of the blood vessels throughout 
the rest of your body. Each of the 
tiny, many-branched arteries is acco 
panied by a vein, similarly branched 
but darker and thicker 

An ophthalmoscopic examination lik: 
this revealed the brain tumor of the 
Montreal woman who went to a doctor! 
because she was absent-minded. He 
doctor first diagnosed her illness when 
he looked at the disk of her eye and 
found it swollen and inflamed, indicat 
ing pressure inside her skull If th 
swelling had been caused by a conditict 
such as nephritis, mastoiditis or menin 
gitis, signs of illness would probably 
have appeared in other parts of he: 
body; the absence of other sympton 
warned her doctor of brain tumor. 

When he feels your eyeball with the 
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the Tire with 


BUILT-IN PEACE OF MIND 


Ends fear of blowouts! 


A 





Ends fear of punctures! 
Ends fear of skids! 


Gives longer, safer mileage! 





Now from Firestone comes the auto- Blowout Safety! Should a Tubeless Safety! With the Nylon Safety! T} 
, : — } ‘out _ ‘ automatic Super 50¢ oadside dela l_y nm tire | 
matic safety tire... the new Firestone blowout occur, an automati aper S0v, rosdsic , 
" is Soe ae : afety valve instantly closes in caused by puncture re ‘ 
Super O00 with Life Protector. It gives the life protector and retain reduced by 99° Th 
you and your family supreme protec- of the air. This lets you ride out cause the patented Safti-Liner re n rough roads. De 
, ms : : ‘ . a blowout—even on a high- clings to penetrating object ped at the Indianap Speed 
tion against highway hazards for its peed super highway, without preventing | feir.a 00) 
three great new safety features make it swerving and without danger vorst cases changes a puncture high speeds o1 ie 
P ‘i ; : . ‘ This is built-in peace of mind to a slow leak. 7/ t lt highw T) } 
the tire with built-in peace of mind. eace of mind 
MAKE THE SAFETY SWITCH TO-DAY 
Firestone Dealers will buy all the unused mileage in your present When buying your new car, make sure it has the last word 
tires. Most Firestone Dealers have convenient budget terms. in safety—be sure to specify the Firestone Super 500 
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HERE'S A REAL COMBINATION! 


in the NEW 


Marconi 
LMACEE IT 


RADIO—PHONO 
COMBINATION 


Youll enjoy counth 
fine entertamment w 
Marconi ¢ 
bine reproduction 

ind all at the unhe 


price ot $] QO O5 


tanding 


THREE IN-BALANCE 
LOUDSPEAKERS 


An S-inch permanent 
magnet loudspeaker plus 
two tweeters spec ially 
chosen for their power 
handling ability mean a 
minimum of distortion 
and wide frequency 


response 


hours of 
ith this out 
ombination 
full fidelity 


ird of low 





SMART COM- 
PACT CABINET 


in polished wal- 
nut, mahogany or 
limed oak. Mod 
ern space-saving 
design 





Where dependability is a 






FINER SOUND 


The exclusive 
Marconi Cross- 
over Network 
gives more accu- 
rate sound and 
tone fidelity. Less 
distortion! 


ONLY 


$12.995 


Slightly higher 
in Western 
Canada and the 
Maritimes. 
(suggested price) 
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THE SWING 


time. Let 
taste of 


Enjoy a‘ 


Maybe your eyes will mislead you in a hall of 
mirrors, but your taste won't when you reach 
for a sparkling glass of Labatt’s ‘50’. For ‘50’ 


is the happier ale that makes anytime a good 


your throat savour the cool, clean 


50'—let your good taste be tempted 
lightest and smoothest of all ales. 


50° soon. 


1S DEFINITELY TO 


LABATT’S 
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Your blood pressure can signal danger. 


WHY YOU MAY NEED A CHECKUP 


Does a day's work tire you? 


Has a year passed since your last medical examination? 


Do you feel you can't cope with your problems? 


Has your weight dropped suddenly? 


Do you have pains in your chest or stomach? 


Have any of your relatives had tuberculosis or diabetes? 


Do you suffer from headaches, dizziness or failing sight? 


Have you any skin rashes? 


Does your back ache? 


Are you secretly afraid you may be ill? 


These are common reasons for seeing a doctor. About seven 


people out of ten with these symptoms are physically sound, 


although they may be overworked or worried. The other three 


are actually ill. If your answer is 


yes’ to any of these questions 


you may need a medical examination. 


tip of his finger, the doctor is testing 
for the hardening that accompanies 
glaucoma in eye disease that can 
develop for years without any symptom 
except gradual dimming of your sight 
Although glaucoma is the chief cause of 
blindness, your vision can be saved if 
it’s treated at an early stage The 
doctor will see if your pupils contract 
when he flashes a light in your eyes 
and if they change size when he holds 
an object at different distances fron 
them. A pupil that responds to distance 
but not to light is characteristic of 
syphilis 

lo examine your nose and ears the 
doctor uses various plastic spreading 
devices mounted on the same thick 
battery-holding handle he used for the 
ophthalmoscope If you often have 
colds, he may check the condition of 
your sinuses, air passages in the bones 
of your cheeks and forehead, by a 
method called transillumination. He 
darkens the room and holds a light first 
in your eye socket and then in your 
mouth If the light doesn’t come 
through, your sinuses are blocked; if it 
does, they’re probably healthy. He’ll 
test your hearing by the reliable old 
method of holding a watch a few feet 
from each ear in turn 

Next he’ll examine your mouth with 
a light to look for inflamed tonsils, a 
signal of infection somewhere in the 
body. He'll check your teeth, although 
he no longer believes that decayed 
teeth cause arthritis; he knows they 
won't have much effect on your joints 
unless they're actually abscessed 

He may stand behind you and ask 


you to swallow while he feels you 
thyroid gland moving under the flat of 
his hand, and checks your windpipe to 
make sure it hasn’t been pushed out of 
its proper position at front centre of 
your neck 

When the doctor taps your chest he 
estimating the size and position of your 
heart or abnormalities of the lun; 
Tapping over your heart or solid areas 
produces a dense sound, different fron 
the resonant sound made by tapping 
beyond its limits. With his hand the 
doctor will feel for its apex beat, the 
pulsation at the point where the left 
ventricle of the heart strikes the chest 
wall, which should occur about three 
and a half inches from the midline of 
the chest on the left side. If your heart 
is larger than normal, he knows it 
overworking and weakening itself If 
it’s displaced, it may have been forced 
out of position by a variety of con 
ditions in the chest or by an accumula 
tion of fat in your abdomen which 
raises your diaphragm and in turn 
cramps the heart high in your chest 

To listen for your heartbeat, thi 
doctor wil! use his stethoscope, an 
instrument that consists of a flat disk 
to pick up sounds from within you 
body, a vibrating diaphragm to mar 
nify those sounds and two rubber tube 
to carry them to the doctor’s ears 
He'll use it to listen for sounds of 
breath passing through your bronchial 
tubes, the lung expanding and contract 
ing and normal movements in_ the 
intestinal tract, as well as for the 
regularity of your heartbeat 

Doctors used to be alarmed by 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 


Gront’s Scotch Whisky is the International Label of the house of Grant's, a worthy portner TRADE MARK 


of our Best Procurable, for generations a most respected name in Conada PEGISTERED 
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FOR A WELCOME CHANGE 


COOL + SMOOTH - SATISFYING 
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at a drug counter 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wobble 
you tulk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don't 


! ed nd embarrassed by such handic 
FASTEETH in alkaline § ‘non-acid) 

to prinkle on your plates, keeps false 
more fir set Gives confident feel 


security nd added comfort. No gummy 


feeling, Get FASTEETH 








“But Labatt's IPA puts it right back in,” says Richard Simpson, Downsview, Ont 
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hemoglobin—the iron-containing pig- 
ment that colors your red blood cells 
the doctor takes a drop of blood from 
your finger, dilutes it with a chemical 
solution and compares its color with 
that of a standard solution. For a 
blood count, he transfers a drop of 
blood to a finely graded counting 
chamber and counts it under a micro- 
scope. A cubic millimetre of normal 
blood contains 4,500,000 to 5,000,000 
erythrocytes (red blood cells), 5,000 to 
9,000 leucocytes (white blood cells 
and 200,000 to 600,000 thrombocytes 
blood platelets formed in the bone 
marrow which are factors in blood 
coagulation 

The doctor measures your blood 
pressure with a sphygmomanometer, an 
instrument with a cloth cuff that is 
fastened around your arm just above 
the elbow, so that the gauge attached 
to it is directly over the large artery 
inside your elbow. Inside the cuff is a 
rubber bag which the doctor inflates by 
squeezing a rubber ball attached to the 
bag by a tube. A second tube joins the 
cuff to an upright board that looks 
rather like an ordinary room ther 
mometer. Fastened to the board is a 
column of mercury, measured in mil 
limetres from one to three hundred 


What is high blood pressure? 


The doctor pumps up the cuff until 
it presses your arm so hard that it 
stops the circulation within the large 
artery. He holds his stethoscope over 
the artery in order to tell when this 
point has been reached. ‘Then he 
slowly lets the air out of the cuff and 
listens fwr the first pulse beat as the 
blood rushes back through the artery 
At this moment he notes the height of 
the column of mercury. The point to 
which the mercury has been pushed 
indicates the amount of pressure in 
your artery at this moment when the 
heart is in its working phase. This is 
called the systolic pressure 

As the doctor continues to deflate the 
cuff, he listens for the moment when 
the relatively loud pulse beat subsides 
to a muffled sound, which means that 
the heart is in its resting phase. At this 
point the mercury indicates the dias- 
tolic blood pressure, a more significant 
figure than the systolic because it 
represents the between-beat pressure 
of the blood within the arterial system, 
rather than its peak pressure 

The doctor won’t take your blood 
pressure until he knows you’re relaxed, 
because an emotional upset can push 
the systolic pressure up as much as 
seventy points “People have more 
misconceptions about high blood pres 
sure than about any other part of the 
examination,’”” one doctor comments 
“They know that the average pressure 
is about 120 at the systole and 80 at the 
diastole, and they’re scared by a jump 
in systolic pressure that may mean 
only that they’re nervous because 
you're taking their blood pressure 
That old saying that your systolic 
pressure should equal your age plus a 
hundred isn’t accurate at all. The 
figures vary so widely from person to 
person that you can’t call any one 
pressure normal. One patient with a 
pressure of 180/90 may suffer disturbing 
symptoms while another registering 
even higher values may be adjusting 
satisfactorily to the demands of every- 
day life.”’ 

If the doctor decides that your blood 
pressure is unduly high, he’ll try to 
lassify it as essential hypertension, 
high blood pressure whose cause is still 
unknown to medicine, or secondary 
hypertension produced by such dis- 
orders as kidney disease, glandular im- 
balances or anxiety. A Toronto doctor 
illustrates the effect of apprehension on 
blood pressure by describing a hyper- 
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tensive patient who came into his 
office late one afternoon. “‘I feel terrible 
today,”’ she complained. “‘My blood 
pressure’s always high, but I can just 
feel that it’s even higher than usual.’ 
Sure enough her systolic pressure was 
265, but the doctor didn’t give her the 
figure. Instead he tried a therapeuti: 
white lie. ‘“‘Splendid,”’ he said, “‘you’re 
perfectly all right.”” Within a few 
minutes her systolic pressure had falle1 
to 189. 

Urinalysis, the next step in the dos 
tor’s examination, can tell him if you’ re 
a dope addict, an expectant mother 
or the victim of arsenic poisoning, but 
he’s more likely to use it as a test fe 
nephritis or diabetes. The presence 
of albumin in urine may mean infe« 
tion in the kidneys or elsewhere in the 
body. Normally acid, urine turns alka 
line in cases of bladder infection, pneu 
monia and certain nervous diseases 
Sugar in urine may mean diabetes 
bile pigments are a sign of liver disease 
Other foreign particles show up unde: 
microscopic examination: pus cells 
indicate infection in the urinary tract 
red blood cells suggest tuberculosis 
calcium may show bone disease, minute 
accumulations of protein hint at 
kidney trouble 

Urinalysis of eighteen thousand ap 
parently healthy people examined 
through the Canadian Medical Insti 
tute in 1955 revealed traces of sugar ir 
the urine of 1.4 percent of patients 
The presence of sugar may mean only 
that you've eaten too many sweets 
but it’s an important warning that 
further investigation is necessary 

Each separate medical test is signifi 
cant only when correlated with other 
tests. your own feelings and the dox 
tor’s judgment. ““There’s no way you 
can use mechanical and chemical 
instruments to do the work of the 
human brain. All they can give you is a 
picture of a person’s functions at a 
particular instant,”’ a doctor points out 

This is why the doctor seldom con 
ments on your condition until the 
examination is over, between half an 
hour and an hour and a half after you 
enter his office. He knows a stray bit 
of information may alarm you un 
necessarily, so he sums up his findings 
for you at the end of the examination 
If he’s not satisfied that you’re abso 
lutely healthy, he’ll suggest appropriate 
treatment, examination by a specialist 
or further checks such as a basal m« 
tabolism test of the thyroid gland, 
Wassermann test for syphilis, a fluoro 
scopic viewing of your heart and lungs 
or X-rays to study the gastrointestina 
tract. If you are a woman he may send 
you to a gynecologist if you are 
healthy, it’s his business to reassure 
you 

How often should you have ar 
examination? Most doctors recommend 
a checkup every two or three years 
before you’re thirty-five, every yea! 
from thirty-five to sixty and twice 
year after that. At an average fee by 
general practitioner of from seven ti 
fifteen dollars, the periodic examination 
is a cheap way to buy peace of mind. *® 
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We welcome some fresh new faces 
NOT LONG AGO’ we iblished the pp 1 D Ant 
photographs of so writers who were Frank. Joseph W t Montre 
new to Maclean’s readers and promised who pla P er in The I 
that we’d be hearing from some of ther ind Arthi Hill Vancouve \ 
igain. We’re happy to report on twe n The Matchmaker Perhay 
of them in this issue be hearu bout n 
One, Duncan McLeod, of Niaga sues of Maclear 
Falls, contributes the intriguing article John Nast It G 
on page How One Cop Sold Hi Back in the I 5 
City on Safety the second piece he’s ne é H I psychok 
had in the vyazine sim we hailed I iff of e New Brunswick I 
himasa new tace on Jan ‘ Hos} He hold | 1) 
Another, Peter Newman, has ed ad ree trot I { ersit kid 
yur staff as an assistant edit ind we I h and nt or 
velcome hin i i in ot ( OOF t t t 
omplishments and dt y ind i 
Born in Vienna and raised ( ne J I 
slovakia, he came to Canada in 1940 What | 1) Lookit 
when he was ten He beer ld ‘ or ~ ne M 
niner and a toytown magician, speaks lean he | been it 
four languages and managed to get a Maclean ctior j ent nee 
ister’s degree in economics from the 19 Now ! 
University of Toronto whil Idu ript lutte ] t Tt 
down a full-t e job i staff writer on time to writin 
Che Financial Post But our cove ! t 
Alice Griffin, who writes about Chi His name is John Litt I 
topher Plun The Exile Who'll Star Mont i nd he is \ 
it Stratford, on page 16, is another new Littl I ked a r t 
face n Maclean’s, though she’s by no irtist on rip Ry (; tr 
neans new to magazines. Mrs. Griffin but for e past four he I 
S associate editor of Theatre Arts making his! ng paintin 
magazine in New York. She tells us of Montreal and Quebec City It 
that Broadway s studded with Can his first magazine but not! 
idians (like Plummer n supporting ve’ VE ot |} ke 
roles—such as Lou Jacobi, of Toronto ‘ * 
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cirl who wasn't there 


The gallery that artist John Little has 


painted here is real 
Montreal apartment window 
Pavlova was just a good idea 


tiny stage Little has watched a colorful 
parade of weight lifters, sunbathers and 


flower lovers. 
seemed a pity 


he saw 


But never a dancer 


it from his 
The young 
Across this 





This 


He picked up a brush 
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smart new DRESS 


fora 


fine old UU//SKY 


You'll doubly appreciate Corby’s Special Selected 
Whisky in its new, elegant blue and gold carton. 


This luxury whisky is available from coast to coast 


ifs . . , 
LiilitMe 2s ce 1859 


H. CORBY DISTILLERY LIMITED 
DISTILLERS SINCE 1859 
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“Parade 


Helpful hints for sports in spring 


BY THIS time good weather should 
be busting out all over southern 
Canada at least, and we have two 
helpful hints for sportsmen who can 
resist the call of the great outdoors 
no longer. The first is for conscience- 
smitten Sunday fishermen, who will 
surely feel better if they follow the 
example of the fellow who stuffed a 
dollar bill under the door of a down- 
town Halifax church one May Sab- 
bath, shortly after dawn, pinned toa 
scribbled note that read: ‘‘I feel bad 
but I’m still going fishing. Please 
put on collection.” 

Our second hint is for the back- 
yard sports who will be donning their 














fancy aprons and trundling their 
portable barbecues out of the garage 
any day for the first patio party of 
the season. When you get the char- 
coal glowing nicely and the steaks 
start to sizzle appetizingly, and then 
a splash of dripping suddenly makes 
the charcoai blaze up like it’s going to 
burn the steaks to a cinder -when 
that happens just draw your son’s 
trusty water pistol and lay those 
flames with a tiny squirt that won’t 
squelch the charcoal but will save the 
meat. The master chef we got it from 
in Toronto’s outer suburbia says it 
works like a charm. 


*k * x 


We can also be of some help to 
early-bird tourists in the western 
provinces, but not much. If you 
encounter an arrow pointing off down 
a side road near Salmon Arm, B.C., 
and a sign under the arrow says 
“Canoe Traffic,” don’t let it throw 
you. Canoe is the name of a village 
not far off the highway. But don’t 
come to us for help if you go sight- 
seeing among the oil wells and find 
yourself in Edmonton face to face 
with this sign at the north end of the 
105th St. bridge: “‘No stopping on 
red light. For left turn proceed 
right.” 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous 


scene. No contributions can be returned. 


Two women, strangers to each 
other, boarded an empty Ottawa 
bus. Both went down the aisle to 
the back, and both suddenly spotted 
a three-year-old stretched out sound 
asleep on the rear seat, thumb in his 
mouth. ‘‘Somebody’s just plain for- 
gotten the poor child!” exclaimed one 
woman. “Even the driver hasn’t 
noticed him!” declared the other. 
Together they marched back up the 
aisle to announce their staggering find 
to the man in charge, but the driver 
shushed them with a look of resigned 
despair. “‘Mine,” he explained. “I’m 
baby sitting this afternoon.” 


* * * 


There was no end of merriment and 
champagne at a top-level society 
wedding in Vancouver recently, for 
the bride’s father was a military 
gentleman of considerable rank who 
imported three barmen from _ the 
officers’ mess to preside at the recep- 
tion in the family’s luxurious home. 
There was a hysterical pause in the 
proceedings, however, when one 
spirited guest, a stranger to the 
house, discovered a fascinating little 
handle attached to a panel in the 
rumpus room ceiling, and gave it a 
twist. Down swung the panel and out 
showered a week’s accumulation of 
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towels, sheets, nighties and even the 
host’s polka-dotted shorts, from the 
family laundry chute. 


* * * 


A military embarrassment of an- 
other sort occurred on an RCAF 
station in Nova Scotia where two 
officers were quartered on the same 
street in the station village, both 
squadron leaders and both named 
Ed Brown. The confusion that re- 
sulted was solved by a helpful neigh- 
bor who was a follower of Bill 
Mitchell’s Jake and the Kid series on 
the radio, which is peopled with such 
characters as Pipe Fittin’ Brown and 
Way Freight Brown. One of the 
squadron leaders, being an accounts 
officer, was quickly tabbed Accounts 
Brown, but the trouble started when 
the other poor fellow found himself 
labeled ‘‘No Account Brown.”’ 


anecdotes reflecting the current Canadian 


Address Parade, c/o Maclean’s Magazine, 


481 University Ave., Toronto. 
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Sometime today vou'll want an_ ice-cold vive... vou ll want its fast refreshment. 


Coca-Cola. You'll want the bracing sparkle its wholesome bit of energy See to it. 


and bright. right taste that only Coke can Put Coke on your list ; for good. 


Fifty million times a day... at home, at work or on the way “There’s nothing like a Coke! 
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